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Washington 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


6¢1TF you wish to get at the real kernel of 

affairs at Washington for your readers,” 
said a well-known diplomat recently, ‘‘the 
best point of observation is certainly a re- 
ception at the White House. 

“It will give you one of those psychic 
glances at world poli- 
cies—as related to na- 
tional affairs—that are 
indispensable if one 
would . comprehend 
both,” he continued 
with a twirl of his 
pince nez. 

The president was 
fresh from his vaca- 
tion at Pine Knot, 
Virginia, and all things 
were ready-for the 
New Year’s reception. 
The weather was 
balmy as a spring day 


\ 2 


The Rateshent. onc te. Pecsowelt 


alareceplion tote heldal 
The While House 


waleonhe dretand seven 


with our own name and bearing nothing but 
the simple legend ‘“‘The White House” em- 
bossed in gilt, in one corner. The enclosed 
invitations have the recipient’s name written 
in the printed form, and enclose a little card 
for ‘‘admission.” ‘‘Non-transferable”” regu- 
lations are as strictly 
enforced as those on: 
the “old-time” rail-' 
road pass. There 
was a flutter of excite- 
ment as I dressed for 
this affair—anchoring : 
my necktie and forti- 
fying against a breach 
between trousers and 
vest. Over 2,000 
guests would be as- 
sembled, and I could 
imagine that in many 
boudoirs in Washing- 
ton bright eyes would 





-and the weather 
counts for the temper 
of guests— for a hap- 
pier, jollier crowd 
never stood eagerly 
near a circus. ticket 
vagon ‘window than was lined up by the 
\hite House ferice on New Year’s Day, 1907. 


* * * 


TS diplomatic reception is the first social 
event of the season in the White House. 
It still gives me a thrill of pleasure to receive 
one of those square envelopes inscribed only 
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FAC SIMILIE OF INVITATION TO THE PRESIDENT’S 
RECEPTION 


glow with unusual ex- 
citement, except, in- 
deed in those to whose 
queenly occupants use 
had lessened marvel. 
I could imagine how, 
all over the city, diplomats were donning their 
epaulettes and gold braid, and artistically 
arranging their medals and decorations for 
inspection —all eager to do honor to the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and this great 
state occasion, 

At the reception the guests were marshaled 
in three grand divisions—first the diplomats, 
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who drove up in carriages to the west entrance 
of the White House; second, the guests in 
carriages to that opposite the Treasury De- 
partment, the north entrance; and _ third, 
those of us*who arrived on street cars made 
our entrance through the glass revolving door, 


HENRY WHITE, THE NEWLY APPOINTED AMBASSADOR TO 
FRANCE 


about which was as great a flutter of envelopes 
and tickets as that at a theater foyer. 


* a * 


Once inside the long corridor, we were 
relieved of our cloaks and hats; my check was 
for Box 1313—and I went on, never more 
lost in my life, for I had gone to this reception 
alone; at other receptions I had always been 
accompanied by the good lady who knows 
just how to grace any occasion. As I stood 
lonesomely in one corner, I caught sight of 
the bachelor brigade, and promptly enlisted. 
The line had already formed in the long hall, 
and stood waiting for the signal to move. In 
the ranks were admirals, generals, majors, 
colonels, senators, congressmen—all happy 
and good-natured—the proverbial American 
“crowd.” Then the waiting began; and we 
happy mortals stood first on one foot and then 
on the other, much as, when a boy, I had seen 
the chickens stand in the yard at home. The 
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gentleman with whom I paired I had never 
met; but I grabbed his white-gloved hand 
and said: 

““My name is Joe Chapple.” 

He said, ‘‘That’s all right, Joe,” and we 
began a delightful conversation concerning 
our life stories, and found, as is often the case, 
that we had several mutual friends. 

While patiently waiting in line, we heard 
many remarks which would furnish interest- 
ing material for the American Dumas who 
may hereafter, like the great French novel- 
ist, paint word-pictures of the Washington 
court receptions of the first decade of the 
Twentieth Century. One especially im- 
pressive and gorgeous lady with a tiara and 
other fixtures that would have alarmed the 
demure wax models in a show window, was 
volubly explaining for the general benefit 
how much better these things were done 
“abroad.” 

“How awkward these arrangements are,” 
she said with a disgusted twang. ‘‘Why, in 
Europe, at royal receptions, they have a “lift” 


MAJOR W. C. GORGAS OF PANAMA 


(notice the Anglice of the word “lift’’) 
“that takes you directly from the cloak room 
to the reception hall, and back to your car- 
riage.” 
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Miss Ivy Langham is a sister of the Baroness von Sternberg, the German Ambassador’s wife. She is now Mrs. De 
Farmond, wife of an attache of the French Embassy. Miss Mercedes Godoy is a daughter of the Mexican Minister 
to Cuba. She is one of the charming debutantes of the season. Miss Catherine Clayton is a sister of the Belgium 
Minister’s wife. She is a great leader in Washington society. Mme. Gurgel do Amaral is the wife of the First Secre- 
tary of the Brazilian Embassy at Washington. Miss Hoz is a sister of the Baroness Busschi, wife of the First Secre- 
tary of the German Embassy. She is a chatming young lady, and will visit this winter at the German Embassy. 
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In Europe, the good lady might also have 
had to stand for three or four mortal hours, 
awaiting her turn to be “presented,” and 
allowed to “‘kiss the hand” of royalty—pro- 
vided she could get someone sufficiently well- 
born to “present” her; but she probably 


CONGRESSMAN DALZELL OF PENNSYLVANIA 


would have felt compensated by having lack- 
eys to care for her trains, and stately gentle- 
men in livery to spread it out with their wands 
as she marched up to bow almost to the floor 
before the scion of royalty who happened to 
be present. I am told that “the curtesey” 


is a most difficult achievement in diplomatic - 


posturing, and requires careful training, lest 
the debutante lose her footing, and turn a 
somersault over her train. 


* * * 


In sharp contrast to the richly-decked and 
carping dame, were great bevies- of sweet 
young debutantes, looking as charming and 
bewitching as only American girls can, in 
their dainty costumes of silk and tulle and 
lace, and rich but simple adornments. One 
wore a wreath or garland of flowers over her 
shoulder and across her breast, and others 
nodding aigrettes that became each fresh 
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young face and lustrous coiffure even better 
than a diamond tiara. 4 

Several gentlemen who are prospective can+ 
didates for the presidency passed along the 
line, shaking hands: with their friends and 
occasionally one heard jocose remarks, like: 

‘“*He’s thinking that we shall be calling on 
him after New Year’s Day, 1909.” 

Step by step, the procession moved on, 
aggravatingly slow. to anyone’. who. was a 
swift walker; but giving ample time to such 
of us as wished to inspect the line and ex- 
change hearty greetings. Through the corri- 
dor and up the stairs—a sort of subway—we 
passed, mounting the. stairs one step. at.a . 
time, and looking up with one eye at.an angle 
of forty-five degrees, while the Marine Band 
in the vestibule above played bewitching two- _ 
steps and waltzes until it seemed that we 
were part of some great, endless procession, 


CONGRESSMAN BATES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


though the lively strains of the music made 
it almost impossible for the young people to 
resist the impulse to indulge in “the poetry 
of motion.” Nearer and nearer we ap- 
proached to swing left-about into the vesti- 
bule, until we reached the red-coated band 
that was playing the grand charge. The 
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BARONESS ROSEN, WIFE OF THE NEW 
RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 


MME. QUESADA, WIFE OF THE CUBAN 
MINISTER 
YISCOUNTESS AOKI, WIFE OF THE J 
ANESE MINISTER 


SENORA DE PORTELA, WIFE OF THE 
NEW ARGENTINE MINISTER 


MISS CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG, THE 
DAUGHTER OF THE CHINESE MINISTER 


SENORITA ELENA CALDERON, DAUGH- 
TER OF THE NEW BOLIVIA MINISTER 


MME. LENORADE LAN, WIFE OF THE 
NAVAL ATTACHE OF THE ARGENTINE 
LEGATION 
ER, WIFE OF THE MINIS- 
=R FROM HAITI 
SENORA DONA DE OBALDIA, WIFE OF 
: ER FROM PANAMA 


MADAME § 
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bass viol was planted firmly over the coat of 
arms on the floor, and the players were saw- 
ing away at a truly Rooseveltian pace on 
their separate instruments. 


* * * 


On one side the picture of the president 





WILLIAM H. GRAHAM, CONGRESSMAN FROM ALLEGHENY, PA, 


looked genially down, while the portrait of 
President McKinley beamed from the oppo- 
site wall. Into the small anteroom we passed, 
and then into the family dining room, where 
a large portrait of John Tyler hangs over the 
mantel. In the china cabinet were a number 
of souvenirs of the happy Christmas time just 
passed at the White House. From this apart- 
ment we moved more rapidly into the state 
dining room, where the armed frontlets of 
bison, bear, antelope, big horn and other 
trophies of the chase in the Wild West hung 
along the frieze above our heads. The line 
gave a square “right wheel,” and following 
the outline of a gigantic rug, we crossed the 
threshold into the Red Room, and into the 
presence of Ambassador Reid, of silver beard, 
graciously greeting old friends, and many an- 
other world-famous diplomat. There was an 
elaborate array of gorgeous gold braid, chap- 
eaux and fezes and capotes—a scene which 
called to mind a congress of the nations. Here 
was the Japanese minister, talking pleasantly 
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with the Russian ambassador, as if there were 
no suggestion of national differences—nothing 
to bring to mind those “receptions” on the 
plains of Manchuria. It recalled days when 
in the salons of Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert 
and Talleyrand, world policies were deter- 
mined. In this prosaic age, the salon has 
largely ceased to be a field of encounter, for 
no matter what amenities or enmities of na- 
tional affairs may be, the social function gives 
slight suggestion of a subject of diplomatic 
consideration which, big with peace or war, 
or a mere “‘sighting shot” at the political tar- 
get, may for the time being be “‘on the car- 
pet,” and yet a woman’s look of scorn or a 
careless word here may affect national des- 
tinies. 

i, ee eee 


At the entrance of the blue room stood the 
president, in evening dress, wearing his white 
kid gloves with the same grace in which he 
handles the boxing gloves. At his right was 





PROFESSOR ANDERSEN, FOUNDER OF THE CHICAGO UNIVER- 
SITY, AND FATHER OF ELBRIDGE ANDERSEN, A 
PROMINENT BOSTON ATTORNEY 


Mrs. Roosevelt with the ladies of the cabinet, 
all in line with the members of the cabinet, 
drawn up behind them in the alcove of the 
window. The ladies wore the continuous 
long white kid gloves, and their splendid cos- 
tumes and the uniforms of the diplomatic 
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corps, who were ranged on one side of the 
ladies, while the members of the cabinet stood 
behind them, made a brilliant color scheme. 

On entering the East Room, I could not 
’ but think of Dolly Madison and other reign- 
ing Southern beauties of the early years of 
the republic; and what a contrast! But now 
the insatiable handshaking began, and I do 
not think I ever saw anywhere such an utter 
absence of formality. Amid the wealth of 
foliage and choice flowers, the’ blaze of a 
thousand lights and diamond tiaras, ruby 


MBs ee Hea 
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spelling, I noticed Andrew Carnegie in a 

cosy’ corner. He may have had an idea in 

his mirfd of the effect of such a peaceful and 

friendly assemblage as of this night, on the 

Hague Peace Tribunal—‘“‘acrost the sccc’s.’’ 
Eee. ell, 


Yes, there was Hawkes of Harvard, ‘‘class 
of ’98,”—of course you know that’s not the 
real name—who was not slow in informing 
everybody as to just what position he occu- 
pied. Hawkes knew how to miake a French 
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coronets and ropes of pearl, I noticed now 
and then a furtive glance from one lady at 
the costume of another, or caught the gleam 
of a diamond stud in the wide expanse of 
white shirt bosom which graced the stately 
form of some senator or congressman; but 
altogether it was a jolly, democratic, social 
gathering, with a cheery ‘‘Howd’y do!” com- 
ing from every corner. 
hither and thither, many a passing salute 
might be heard here and there along the corri- 
dor or in the vestibule, which may have a 
significance in a political slate later on. Talk- 
ing I presume in the vernacular of simplified 


As the crowd swayed - 





bow, with his heels close together and a quick 
recover—had the latest style vest with pointed 
tips, and an imperial way about him that may 
possibly characterize the class of—we’ll say 
’98-—because that’s not it—but it is certain 
that he had the most important air of any- 
body at that reception; for was he not 
“Hawkes of Harvard?” It was truly thrill- 
ing to learn what progress he had made since 
Harvard had the honor of conferring a bache- 
lor’s degree upon him; for Hawkes, it seems, 
is now getting $2,000 a year, simply as an 
option on the mighty intellect which surges 
beneath that shining head indicative of early 
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piety. Well, Hawkes was very gallant; but  stentorian tones of Colonel Bromwell. When 
somehow he did not impress his greatness it came to my turn to give a modest name, 

e he had become so imbued with 
congressmen that he could think 
of nothing else. I whispered my 
name softly, and he said, loudly: 

“Congressman Chap—” To 
which I hastily protested: 

“Not yet; not yet—just a 
citizen!” 

But the president gave me 
the congressional grip, just the 
same. 

Paes cae 


The reception began at nine 
o’clock, and the curtained doors 
closed promptly at 10:45. 

It was like a scene from some 
play where representatives 
of all nations have appeared 





on those about him; for 
after all, was not Hawkes 
only Hawkes? 

There was also the man 
with a monocle, who looks 
as though he had lost one 
eye, and that but one-half 
of his brain was working. 
In the midst of the ‘buzz, 
buzz, buzz” of conversa- 
tion, such trifles as these 
seem to loom suddenly 
forward into prominence, 
impress themselves on the 
memory, and vanish. 

When at last I passed 
up in line, I found myself 
behind a number of 
congressmen who had 
made up the rank and file 
of the bachelor brigade, 
and had been announced VICTOR A. METCALF, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
to the president in the AND MRS. METCALF 
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in the ensemble, meeting in the simplest and 
most unaffected manner, in strong contrast 
to courts and courtiers in other days and 
other lands. Here waz no jester with cap 
and bells; no gorgeous feast following after; 
no wild orgy or midnight revel such as under- 
mined the governments of earlier times. ‘The 
haughtiness that comes from the ‘“‘taste of 
power” was not thefe; no arrogance, no 
stony stares at those of lower birth, but just 
a gathering to “get acquainted,” such as 
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tions where royalty is honored instead of the 
people’s own choice! There none may enter 
unless "he or she arrives in a carriage—with 
crested panels for preference—while once in- 
side the sacred precincts, there are so many 
pitfalls of etiquette for the foot of the un- 
wary, that those who desire to travel that. 
difficult path must be ‘‘coached” for weeks, 
in order that they may not commit some ter- 
rible social faux pas. They must advance 
into the royal presence in just such a manner; 


DINING ROOM OF THE ITALIAN EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON 


might have been held in any village or ham- 
let in the country, so far as the absence of 
needless ceremony was concerned. Of course 
the decorations were lavi h and elaborate, 
and the costumes costly and artistic, but the 
general demeanor was as simple and un- 
affected as could have been wished for, even 
by Jefferson himself, when he rode up to the 
White House and hitched his horse to a post 
while he went inside to officiate at a diplo- 
matic reception, after scraping the mud from 
his boots on the doorstep. 

What a contrast it all was to similar func- 


and must retreat from it backward, in danger 
of stumbling and presenting royalty with a 
fine view of the boot soles of the unwary mor- 
tal who has ventured into forbidden ground 
—I can readily believe that it ‘‘takes many 
generations to make a perfect courtier,” for 
assuredly such points of etiquette must be 
learned at a very tender age to be remem- 
bered. 

I bethought me, as I glanced about at 
the charming, sweet-faced, elderly ladies in 
plain, rich costumes, that in order to appear 
“at court” they must either display their 
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shoulders and arms ad libitum or else come 
armed with a doctor’s certificate that their 
health was unequal to bearing the strain of 
Such exposure. At the White House, if a 
woman has to look out for her own train, she 
may do as she chooses about her dress, and 
wear it as high or low as she pleases. The 


lady with the tiara was not far from me; and 
I heard her murmuring again that in Europe 
“there are servants to look after one’s train.” 
A gruff old congressman overheard her this 


SENATOR WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE OF MARYLAND 


time, and grunted: ‘“She’d better look out 
for the cars with her d—m train—I am com- 
ing, and I have no mercy on monopolies.” 
Re Se 

Prominent in the diplomatic corps were 
Baron Edmondo Mayor des Planches, the 
Italian ambassador, in a rich uniform of 
green and red and gold, Baron von Stern- 
burg of Germany, attired in silver and blue, 
Mr. Ladislaus Hengelmuller von Hengervar, 
the Austrian ambassador, whose uniform was 
trimmed with costly furs, as if for a winter’s 
parade in Vienna, and the French ambassa- 
dor, Messr. J. J. Jusserand, who wore the 
tiny ribbon of the Legion of Honor on his 
plain dress coat. Hé was the first to pass 
the line, happening to be in advance of the 
Italian ambassador, who is the dean of 
the diplomatic corps. It was the first pub- 
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lic appearance of Viscount Aoki of Japari. 

An even half-dozen of potential Republi- 
can presidential candidates were at one time 
standing together in one corner of the room: 
Vice President Fairbanks, Secretary Shaw, 
Secretary Root, Speaker Cannon, Secretary 
Taft and Senator. Foraker. All were in the 
usual conventional black evening dress, in 
sharp contrast to the elaborate attire of 
the alien diplomats. The tall form of the 
vice president stood out among the forest of 


people like a great sycamore on the plains. 


Secretary Taft, portly and jolly, his hearty 
laugh ringing throughout the room, was close 
at hand, with Speaker Cannon standing near, 
like the sturdy old oak that he is, braving the 
storm and stress of many a tempest. Secre- 
tary Shaw, smaller and somewhat bowed with 
study, talked with Secretary Root, who to 
carry out the figure, might be compared to 
a tough hickory—and lastly Senator Foraker, 
virile and active, recalling the days when he 
was called “Fire Alarm Foraker.” Alto- 
gether, they made an unique group of per- 
sonages, representing Republican presidential 
candidacy timber for 1908. 
eae fete 


While there was all the elegance that befits 
a government function at the White House, 
it possessed at the same time a rigidly demo- 
cratic tone—no dining, no wine, no costly 
absurdity of any kind. At the White House 
is apparent the capacity of the individual to 
be entertained and to entertain—for each 
person must depend on his or her own na- 
tural resources, rather than on the inspira- 
tion of the artificial stimulants of jaded minds. 


* 2K * 


T a diplomatic reception I am always 

interested in learning the personal views 

of foreigners concerning our government; and 

a very distinguished man called attention to 

the tremendous power in the hands of Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, and how it had been utilized 
only for good. 

He also remarked that next in authority 
to the president came the speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and insisted that 
it was especially fortunate that this power 
had been placed in the hands of just such a 
man as the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon of IIli- 
nois. As an official in Washington, we must 
always address him as Speaker Cannon, or - 
as Mr. Speaker, but to many he will always 
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remain the same sweet “Uncle Joe” of old 
times, a man who is without question one of 
the most picturesque figures in our history 
at the present time—strong, rugged, Ameri- 
can to the heart’s core. He has pioneered; 
was Lincoln’s friend, and, like the Great 
Commoner, has, with his own hands, split 
rails in the Middle West, and experienced 
hardships such as have fallen to the lot of 
few modern statesmen. This actual experi- 
ence is what tells. When he moves about, 
hands in his pockets and cigar in mouth at an 
angle of forty-five degrees; with his rugged 
and perhaps homely face; when he turns on 
his listeners those blue eyes twinkling with 
the joke or story that presses to the lips below 
them, he assuredly typifies the gracious heri- 
tage that such a man must bring to his coun- 
try; and besides all this, he is a living link 
between us and the memory of Lincoln. 





GEORGE W. VANDERBILT 


When the speaker has in mind something 
of importance, his blue eyes light up like one 
who ‘“‘knows the answer,” with a wonderful 
gleam of humor always lurking in their blue 
dephts, and he lowers his head and looks up 
under his brows at his listeners, before he 


advances to flash out a determined conclu-. 


sion, 


WASHINGTON 
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He makes an inspiring picture, with his 
gold-bowed spectacles, as he sits at his desk 
with its old-fashioned ink-well and numer- 
ous papers;—a picture which I wish could 
be looked upon, as I have viewed it, by every 
boy and girl in the country. Every time I 


MR. JOHN F. STEVENS, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE ISTHMIAN 
CANAL COMMISSION 4 


see Speaker Cannon my faith is renewed 
in the perpetuity of American institutions. 
His career as a leader, his unswerving pa- 
triotism, his long service in Congress, his 
bright, wholesome, optimistic way of looking 
at things, all give one a feeling of confidence; 
and blessed indeed is a country that can have 
the great power of the speaker of its House 
of Representatives placed in such hands— 
the more I thought of it, the more confirma- 
tion I found for the remarks of my foreign 
friend. 

To see Speaker Cannon presiding with the 
gavel in his left hand, and the irrepressible 
folded handkerchief which comes out after 
prayers, is one of those innocent personal 
mannerisms which no one blames and every- 
one accepts as the simplicity of a man too 
great to be conventional; but it is in the 
speaker’s room that the wonderful work is 
done that surprises the uninitiated. There 
are 387 members to whom committee appoint- 
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ments are to be assigned, for he holds his hand 
on the throttle of the engine of legislation for 
the whole country. Uncle Joe is in the engine 
cab, and to him the President looks to com- 
plete “‘the run” and move the massive traffic 
of government along the track. 

The speaker’s room is where distinguished 
men come in to talk over legislation, and there 
is no question but that Uncle Joe: receives 
more general advice than any other man in the 
country. He is a good listener, though he 
has a way of coming to conclusions so tact- 
fully and decisively that it is not apparent 


MISS MOODY, SISTER OF WILLIAM MOODY, THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL WHO WILL SUCCEED JUSTICE BROWN ON 
THE UNITED STATES SUPREME BENCH 


that much of the advice received has been 
quietly thrown overboard—the one thing 
which impresses all who meet the speaker 
is the great, kindly warm heart that beats 
for his fellow man and his nation. 

During the holidays, the lack of railroad 
transportation kept many of the legislators 
in Washington, but before Christmas Uncle 
Joe remarked to his secretary: 

“Busby, I simply must go home and have 
Christmas with those children—it won’t seem 
like Christmas without them.” 

And true to his word, Uncle Joe made his 
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way to Danville. When I heard of this, I 
said to myself: ‘‘Now, if foreigners are so 
much interested in our speaker, I am sure 
the readers of the National would like to 
know how he spends his time at home. Off 
to Danville I went, arriving the evening after 
Christmas. During the wet, rainy evening 
I set out from the Etna Hotel to find that 
home at which everyone in the town points 
with pride as the residence of Uncle Joe. I 
passed the modest postoffice, which he had 
secuted for his home town—it is not so gor- 
geous, perhaps, as the postoffices of some other 
cities of the same size, but Uncle Joe doubt- 
less felt his position on the Appropriations 
Committee demanded prudence, even for 
Danville, although there is no doubt that he 
loves that city better than any other on earth. 
During recent years it has come up from 12,- 
ooo inhabitants to nearly 40,000, and its in- 
dustries are springing up and showing greater 
gain in proportion than those of any other 
city in fair Illinois. 

Up the steps of the speaker’s house I went 
that night, but he was out visiting friends. 
The children had all gone to bed, and I passed 
into the library, with its bay window in the 
corner, and looked upon the Christmas.tree, 
the pedestal cdvered with cotton batting— 
imitation snow—and the branches. richly 
decorated and glistening with tinsel and other 
colored ornaments of Christmastide. At the 
foot, and strewn about the room were picture 
books, dolls in boxes, Teddy bears, and many 
other trophies of Santa Claus. 

On the walls were pictures of many friends 
of the speaker and on the library shelves were 
the books with which Uncle Joe had lived all 
these years. Yes, there were new volumes 
there, too, as well as the old favorites. The 
whole house possessed that attractive “‘home- 
iness” that is the very essence and soul of a 
dwelling. When I looked upon that scene, I 
did not wonder that Uncle Joe insisted on 
leaving his work in Washington for a few 
days to go home and have a real Christmas 
with his grandchildren. 

The next morning, at half-past six, a. m., 
there was Uncle Joe with dress suit case and 
ever-present cigar, ready to take the train. 

On this trip there was not a subject brought 
up but what there was some incident in the 
speaker’s life which seemed to elucidate it. 
True, some were rough and ready illustra- 
tions, set forth in the vigorous language he 
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has at command, but there was no mistaking 
his meaning or the apropos-ness of his words. 
There was a glimpse of his boyhood days in 
. North Carolina, and the early years on the law 
circuit with Lincoln, and through all there 
gleamed his love for his home state, Illinois, 
and the great nation which has made all this 
progress possible. Still vigorously main- 
taining his advice to young men to get up 
early in the morning and go to work; setting 
their minds on what they mean to do, and 
then doing it; he insisted that it was neces- 
sary to be prepared to make sacrifices and 
not live beyond one’s means. In fact his 
conversation that morning and his advice to 
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young men might be epitomized in three 
words, Industry, Frugality and Temperance. 

Everywhere I went during that brief visit 
to Danville, there was the same overflowing 
tribute of love and admiration whenever I 
mentioned the name of Joseph Cannon. I 
never met anything quite like it before. When 
I went out to seek the speaker’s home, and 
inquired the way of a citizen of Danville, he 
took me by the arm and conducted me to the 
house; and then when I got back to the hotel, 
it seemed as though every man, woman and 
child there, as in the city—from the pop-corn 
man to the bell-boy of the hotel; from law- 
yers to business men—wanted to emphasize 
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to me that Uncle Joe Cannon was a man who 
had always had hold of the heart strings of 
Danville. This caused me to reflect that a 
man who can so absolutely possess Danville, 
might easily do more—if Danville, why net 
the nation? 


* 2 * 


N a recent interview at Washington, Mr. 
Elmer Dover insisted that the general 
expectation of the people was that something 
would soon be done to remedy the present 
defects that exist in the tariff, and his opinion 
is that the next session of Congress will see 
the tariff theme under full and active discus- 
sion. He thought it wise that nothing was 
done or attempted in the Fifty-Ninth, but 
that the entire revision was left to be handled 
by the Sixtieth Congress ; and upon the work 
of this Congress would depend the success of 
the next presidential candidate. Mr. Dover 
is looking as hale and hearty as in the 
days when he was secretary to Senator Hanna. 


* * * 


HE recall of Ambassador. Durand caused 

quite a flutter in diplomatic circles; for 
whatever else may be said of Sir Mortimer 
Durand, he made many warm friends and 
admirers among those with whom he came 
into contact. While his departure was sin- 
cerely regretted, there has been no foreign 
ambassador whose arrival was more eagerly 
awaited than James Bryce, for he will come 
to the United States almost as one of our own 
people. His book ‘‘The American Common- 
wealth,” is a text book in our. colleges, and 
no one has more clearly defined the republic 
than the new ambassador. Every American 
school boy and girl will feel a personal inter- 
est in Ambassador Bryce, for in his text book 
he demonstrates a simple, hearty friendliness 
that has made him friends all over the coun- 
try. There is no Englishman who could come 
closer to the hearts of the American people. 
Manly, intelligent and tactful, it is probable 
that he will aid in bringing England and 
America even closer together, and into still 
more friendly and enduring relations than 
ever before. 

C: ahe ae 


T the first day’s session of the Senate, 
after the holiday recess, from my point 
of observation in the gallery, my attention 
was called by a stranger sitting beside me 
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to the effective manner in which Vice Presi- 
dent Fairbanks dispatches the routine busi- 
ness of the early morning hours. No sooner 
had the chaplain, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
retired, than the rush commenced. The vice 
president began at one corner of the circle 
of seats, and the gentleman from Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, or some other state, responded, and 
no sooner had the senator arisen with his bill, 
petition or resolution in his hand, than the 
senate page seized it and rushed to the desk, 
scrambling through the alleys between the 
seats, to hand his papers to the secretary, 
when the vice president announces the proper 
committee for reference, before the introduc- 
tor had scarcely taken his seat. Such is the 
speed of the regular routine work. It seemed 
like the quick action of a dress rehearsal, or 
the form and ritual in a lodge; for in pre- 


cisely thirty minutes, I think there were two. 


baskets full of bills, petitions and resolu- 
tions piled upon the table, which had been 
properly arranged. 

Then came the speech of Senator Cul- 
berson on the action of the President in re- 
gard to the Brownsville business, into which 
he threw all of his Southern eloquence. This 
came after a report from Senator Foraker. 

Senator Tillman seemed to be keeping quiet 
during the opening day, but Senator Spooner 
was evidently scattering mental sawdust in 
readiness for the fray that was sure to come 
later on; for the Little Giant of Wisconsin 
appears to relish a ‘‘scrap” with the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, and theze events 
are looked upon as most interesting interludes 
in the proceedings in the Senate. 

Here was Senator Clarke, still writing let- 
ters; Senator Knox on the Democratic side, 
and Senator La Follette were keenly watch- 
ing proceedings. That first day’s session 
was closed promptly at five o’clock; and the 
vice president swung out on the front steps 
of the Capitol for his two-mile walk down the 
avenue, doubtless feeling the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had finished a good day’s 
work; and certainly no presiding officer of 
the Senate has ever given more arduous and 
conscientous attention to the never ending 
flood of legislative matter laid before him. 


re x * 
BOUT the time that the bill for Public 


Buildings Appropriation approaches com- 
pletion, one of the busiest men in the upper 
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House will be Senator Nathan B. Scott of 
West Virginia, a genial, whole-souled, man 
who has made a splendid record in the 
Senate, and who carries on his work in a way 
that is especially appreciated by his constitu- 
ents and those who know him best. Senator 
Scott is particularly interested in the develop- 
ment of his own state, and closely watches 
over the interests of the West Virginians, in- 
dividually and collectively. Few men have 
been more active in presidential campaigns 
than he, and it would not seem possible to 
have a national republican campaign properly 
conducted unless “Scottie”—as he was lov- 
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ingly called by Senator Hanna—had a finger 
on the keyboard, as in the earlier campaigns 
of ’96 and 1g00. 
See th 

ANY amusing incidents occur at the 

Agricultural Department in reference 
to the enforcement of the law in relation to 
the use of deceptive labels. One wag left 
a sample label on the table which read as 
follows: 

“The Famous Uggle Health Food, made 
at Combat River, IIl., contains the following 
ingredients. Excelsior, five parts; curled 
hair, one part; flour, one-eighth part; selected 
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mud (very choice) two parts; sugar (a wee 
bit); steel filings, quantity sufficient. 

Now the Frankfurt men are puzzled over 
giving a complete pedigree of their own pro- 
ducts; and the president of the Amalgamated 
and United Order of Frankfurter Vendors 


SENATOR N. B. SCOTT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


waxed positively pathetic over his sorrows 
_ the other day: 

“By golly, vot ve do? Vot ve do? Der 
law says der label must say vot is in mit der 


sassage. Now, how in der name uv der 
kaiser can an human being tell vot is in a 
frankfurter? By golly, ve are ruint!” 

The soda fountain man will solemnly pass 
out with each glass of pine-apple and rasp- 
berry fizz, a ticket telling how much chemi- 
cal is contained in each glass; for, despite 
the wails of the vendors, ‘‘the law is the law 
for a’ that,” as has been facetiously remarked 
by one of the newspaper sharp-shooters. 


* * * 


N embarrassment confronts the Navy 
Department in the naming of the new 
war ships. Some of the names suggested 
are the Congress, the United States, the Mace- 
donian, the Levant, the President, and many 
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others, but it is thought by many that the 
British nomenclature indicates more of the 
battle spirit, as the Dreadnought, the Devas- 
tator, the Invincible. The French name their 
ships after the poets and philosophers. The 
Navy Department will have to organize a 
bureau to consider the naming of the vessels, 
and supplement the work which has been so 
successfully carried out in the christening of 
the Pullman palace cars. There has been 
some talk of naming the new war vessels after 
the celebrated humorists of the nation, as 
Mark Twain, P. V. Naseby, Artemus Ward; 
but on the other hand, the question is raised 
as to what a Japanese or other combatant 
would think if confronted with a name which 
suggested torpedo explosion—only in laughter. 
Hitherto there has been no difficulty, as the 
ships have been named after the states, but 
now the war vessels are being built more 
rapidly than states are being added to the 
Union, and possibly the readers of the Na- 
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tional might help out the Navy Department 
by suggesting names for the new war vessels, 
for it seems likely that they will be built in 
quick succession in future. Only four states, 
including Oklahoma, now remain unrepre- 
sented in the naming of war vessels 
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DINNER given by William B. McKin- 

ley, treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Congressional Committee, to his co- 
workers, was one of the most elaborate “‘stag” 
parties of the season in Washington. 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon was toastmaster, and 
prominent speakers were listened to; viz, 
Vice President Fairbanks, Secretary Shaw, 
Secretary - Taft, Representative. Babcock, 
Representative Dalzell, Representative Taw- 
ney, Allen D. Albert and others. 

The decorations were especially beautiful, 
being a replica of the vista between the Capi- 
tol and the Botanical Gardens, and the eighty 
guests might well have imagined themselves 
in the open air, for the Capitol loomed up, 
brilliantly illuminated at one end, and real 
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“Harry” Loudenslager, who was beating 
adrum. “Jim” was represented as blowing 
a horn, while the stately chairman drove the 
chariot, labelled ‘60th Congress.” The map 
was surrounded on every side by flowers—a 
beautiful frame to the picture. The menu 
cards had been very cleverly prepared, and 
were reproductions of the red Republican 
text books used during last fall, and every 
page of it was replete with wit and humor. 
Many quotations from the campaign book 
were given, and a number of Berryman’s car- 
toons were reproduced. Interspersed in the 
menu itself were apt and witty political allu- 
sions. There was the Pure Food Bill in big 
black letters, to say nothing of the Free Al- 
cohol Act, the Full Dinner Pail, Foreign Food 


MRS. JOHN HEWITT AND THE DEERS AT GRIMSBY 


palms and real flowers were growing every- 
where in the rich luxuriance of a tropical 
summer. 

The table was a huge topographical map 
of the United States, showing the mountain 
ranges, valleys, lakes, gulfs and the coastline ; 
all worked out in moss, sands and tiny foliage. 
The courses of the rivers were indicated, and 
the various divisions of the states, and the 
railroads running across the continent. Cali- 
fornian and Floridian orange trees were in 
bloom; the cacti of Nevadian and Arizonian 
sands; tall pine trees belted the northern 
boundary, and on the broad sweep of the 
western plains there stood a substantial ele- 
phant, typical of the ‘‘G. O. P.,” drawing a 
chariot, in which were representations of 
Chairman Sherman, “Jim” Tawney and 


Stuffs, etc., while among the cold entrees ap- 
peared the “Railroad Rate Law.” 

Uncle Joe paid a handsome tribute to the 
giver of the feast, Congressman McKinley, 
observing that he was the “‘unobserved force 
that makes the wheels go around.” 


* * * 


PLEASANT chat with General Horace 

Porter, formerly ambassador to France, 
who was awarded the special thanks of Con- 
gress for his work in bringing back the re- 
mains of Paul Jones to his native land, is 
always a refreshing anticipation in the stop- 
over in New York. There are very few who 
have been awarded this honor, which gives 
the recipient the entree to the floor of Congress 
at any time. It was appropriate that this 
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distinction should be so bestowed, and that 
it was also given to Admiral Dewey. It is 
almost impossible to meet a prominent man 
and not absorb information. I was inter- 
ested. in hearing General Porter explain the 
origin of the word “protocol.” It seems 
that this word comes from the Greek, and 
indicates the first leaf of a document, glued 
onto the real papers and notarial documents, 
on which the date was written. The name 


has developed in signification, until it now 
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can newspapers very apparent. The feuil- 
leton is the lower part of the page, distinct 
from the rest, and is devoted to light litera- 
ture—here the ‘“‘story” is run; and this ac- 
counts for the large amount of dialogue in- 
serted by Hugo, Dumas and other French 
authors, who were paid for the space covered. 
In printer’s parlance, this would be described 
as picking up “‘phat,” for they were free with 
“Yes,” “No,” and crisp dialogue. 

There is always a special charm in the con- 
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means the first copy of any written treaty or 
despatch, or the minutes or rough draft of 
an instrument, the ‘‘glued”’ page, as it were. 
It struck me as curious, because it is like 
the first page of the magazine, which is so 
much sought after by advertisers; so now we 
can call the preferred position, the first white 
page, the “‘protocol.” 

General Porter also explained to me the 
jeuilleton in the French newspapers, and made 
the contrast between the French and Ameri- 


versation of General Porter, for few men have 
a more genial grasp of world affairs, and 
many are expecting much from his work at 
the forthcoming Hague Tribunal. 


* * * 


S the justices of the Supreme Court, in 

their somber robes, entered court the 
other day, all eyes were fixed upon Justice 
William H. Moody, the latest appointee to 
that distinguished body. 
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Born in 1853, the cradle of the blue-eyed 
baby who has since become Justice Moody 
was rocked under the roof of an old, weather- 
beaten house in Byfield, parish of Newbern, 
Massachusetts, just- above the old woolen 
mills. The family afterward moved to Dan- 








JUSTICE WILLIAM H. MOODY 


vers, where later the boy attended Phillips and 
Andover, and graduated from Harvard in the 
centennial year, 1876. When he was examined 
for admission to the bar, he was asked: 

“‘How many years have you studied?” and 
replied: 
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“Eighteen months.” 

“That is not the regular time—the regular 
course is three years,” said the chairman of the 
committee, with a conclusively dignified air. 

“Try me on a three years’ basis,” urged 
the undaunted youth. So they tried him on 
the three years’ basis, and found him one of 
the best informed candidates ever examined 
to that time for the Massachusetts bar. 

At Haverhill, the young legal aspirant began 
to practice law, and he laughingly tells how 
the total gross receipts of his first gmonth’s 
practice were six dollars and eighty-three 
cents. In his early career, Mr. Moody won 
his spurs in prosecuting for conspiracy cer- 
tain local liquor dealers trafficing in licenses. 
He was elected to Congress in 1885, and served 
until appointed to the cabinet by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Moody’s career as attorney 
general has shown him equal to grappling 
with the great problems of the country. Jus- 
tice Moody’s home is in a large, old colonial 
mansion in the pleasant part of Haverhill, 
where he resides with his sister, never hav- 
ing married. For many years he kept bache- 
lor apartments in Washington, with several 
other congfessional colleagues, and when he 
took his place at the end of the line in the 
Supreme Court there was a feeling that the 
young men of today were to be represented 
in the highest court of the land by an aggres- 
sive and sturdy personality. Two of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s appointments to the Su- 
preme Court are from Massachusetts. Al- 
though Justice Moody has passed his half- 
century mark, he is still classed a young man. 


* * * 


N business parlance, the phrase, ‘“‘taking the 
matter up,” is especially appropriate to the 
way business is now conducted at Washington. 
When the President wants information on any 
subject, it is “taken up.” Recently Chair- 
man Knapp of the Interstate Commission 
“took up” the matter of car shortage. Con- 
gress has not heretofore dealt with any matter 
concerning the physical operation of railroads, | 
and this conference was undoubtedly for the 
purpose of seeing what action the commission 
may have to adopt in the “clearing house” 
suggestion for supplying freight cars in time 
of need; the shortage being largely due to 
the fact that the railroads find it is not profit- 
able to return empty cars, and are prone to 
insist on having a ‘“‘cargo” going and coming. 
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N acold winter’s day I found myself at the 
Sands Street entrance of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard:~ The street was lined with the navy 
boys, some of them stopping at the large build- 
ing, which is at once the library and rendez- 
vous of the lads with the wide trousers. 

There was a sub-suggestion of colonial 
times in the style of the entrance to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, which, however, is one of the 
most completely equipped in the country. 
At the wharf lay the magnificent battleship 
Connecticut, one of the largest in the navy, and 


REAR APMIRAL ENDICOTT 


a sister ship of the Louisiana. How formida- 
ble appeared Uncle Sam’s naval envoy of the 
military state! On every side there was some- 
thing that made one feel that he was just a 
little bit proud of the fact that he was an Am- 
erican citizen, and had a share in all the sur- 
roundings. 

On crossing the bridge and looking down 
upon many cruisers and battleships, I soon dis- 
covered the battleship with a famous name, 
the flag ship, Maine. Ascending the gangway 
to the deck, I saluted the officer in charge and 
presented my compliments to Admiral Robley 
D. Evans, who just at that moment — attired 
in full uniform, epaulettes and all — emerged 
from one of the tented companion-ways. With 
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a cheery salute to the commanding officer on 
deck, he announced that he was on his way to 
the farewell dinner given in honor of Admiral 
Coghlan, who had just been retired. 

‘I am leaving the ship, sir,” he said, and 
having committed us to the care of the captain, 
he d_parted down the gang-plank. 

The captain in his turn gave us in charge to 
Ensign Sleyton, and we began to feel the spirit 
of a Sunday on board a battleship. On the 
the main deck below, the boys were just finish- 
ing their Sunday dinner, and there was much 
laughter and whistling, singing and strumming 
of banjos, and everybody seemed happy and 
good natured. Here the enlisted men all 
mess together and sleep in hammocks, slung 
at night on the same deck; and in close prox- 
imity to their quarters are secured the formid- 
able guns, side arms and rifles of the crew, 
so that the men are always ready for action, 
as it were, even when they are eating or sleep- 
ing. 

Just now they were most peacefully em- 
ployed: one seated in a corner was writing 
letters home; in another corner, a young fellow 
was doing a little extra washing, for be it said 
that no men in the world are neater or more 
particular as to cleanliness than those who 
compose the United States navy. There was 
a sociable, cosy air between decks, though 
above us the cold winter wind was sweeping 
down the Sound. The boiling of ‘‘spuds” 
and onions had added an appetizing odor to 
the air, and I could sniff several other good 
things to eat, which made the ship seem like a 
great club, wherein 700 men had just dined 
and were now having their after-dinner smoke. 

The ship was undergoing repairs, preparing 
for a Caribbean Sea cruise, and everything was 
being thoroughly ovérhauled; but neverthe- 
less it was evident that all was kept ‘‘ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion.” 

How strange it seemed to open the massive 
swinging breech of the great guns and look 
through and through the polished rifle tube 
and see the chamber where the big shells and 
bags of smokeless powder are put! At one side 
of the gun when in action stands a trainer and 
on the other side a pointer, both of whom sight 
the gun by a telescope, resembling a civil 
engineer’s field glass. The trainer finds the 
vertical line, or in other words, levels the gun; 
the pointer swings the piece along the horizon- 
tal line, until the two lines coincide upon the 
target; then the pointer presses a trigger and 
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the gun is discharged. When it is considered can arrive at this degree of dexterity. Almost 


that a record has been made for putting 


a within the time that it takes to lift up one foot 


fifty pound shell into one of these gunsin three and put down the other, the gun is loaded and 

















UNITED STATES 


seconds, and that this year this record has been 
improved upon, and the time reduced to two 
seconds, some idea may be gained of the skill 
and training acquired before the navy boys 


BATTLESHIP MAINE 


before you can take a step, off she goes. A 
new contrivance has been recently adopted to 
cleanse the guns after each discharge by means 
of compressed air, so that the bore is com- 
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pletely emptied and nothing remains of the 
product of the fierce combustion of the charge 
that has just been fired. 

There are, at the side of the breech of each 
gun, massive, yet delicately constructed con- 
trivances for elevating and accurately aligning 
the destructive engine, indicating the swing of 
the target, allowing for the velocity of the wind 
and the motion of the vessel and all the other 
details that must be adequately provided for 
to secure perfect accuracy in naval gunnery. 

During the firing of the large guns, all the 
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gunners have to keep cotton in their ears, 
open their mouths and stand on tiptoe at the 
instant of discharge. By so doing, the effect 
of the intense compression of the air is les- 
sened, which might otherwise rupture the ear- 
drums and cause dangerous shock and even 
hemorrhages. 

It is a singular fact that the six-inch guns 
are those which give the greatest shock to the 
hearing; the large, thirteen-inch rifles speak 
in a deep diapason that somewhat resembles 
an earthquake; though the concussion drives 
the gunner and bystander backward, it does 
not give that acute shock to the hearing which 
is caused by the firing of the smaller guns. 

As I stood on the bridge of the flagship 
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Maine, overlooking the bow, I could not help 
thinking of the many scenes which have been 
witnessed from this vantage ground in all parts 
of the world. Flanked by the six-inch arma- 
ment, just below the bridge, is the conning 
tower, wherein in action the commander takes 
his stand. There are little ‘‘peep holes,” 
slender slits, through which the officer can 
view all that is going on without endangering 
his eyesight. 

Near at hand are apparatus connecting with 
all parts of the ship, by means of which every 
naval manoeuvre can be ordered and, if neces- 
sary, immediately directed. In the chart- 
room overhead is the submarine telephone and 
all the delicate and costly appliances known to 
modern steamship equipment. There are 
four wheels which, worked by as many men, 
may be used, in case of a failure of the steam- 
steering gear, to direct the course of the great 
battleship. 

Aft of the main mast (see I’m getting nauti- 
cal) is located the wireless telegraphy room, 
by which communication is now maintained 
with vessels hundreds of miles away at sea, 
and this service is constantly being improved. 
By means of this invention a modern squad- 
ron of 2ight vessels can cover a sea belt nearly 
three hundred miles wide, in clear weather. 

Just amidships, a revolving turret contains 
the big thirteen-inch guns, which can sweep 
the horizon with their tremendous missiles. 
After all is said and done, in a battleship the 
important feature of the equipment to be 
considered, is having guns that will shoot— 
manned by men who can hit the mark. Think 
of these guns being fired at a distance of five 
miles and hitting the bull’s eye twenty-nine 
times in quick succession. This record in 
target practice counts when the ship comes 
into action. 

On board a battleship one cannot help 
thinking, that any man of the hundreds who 
pace the decks may have been on the ships 
which blockaded Havana Harbor, or per- 
haps was once a messmate of those brave lads 
who met their fate on board the hapless 
Maine. The universal cry of ‘‘Remember the 
Maine,” virtually established the nation of 
America as a world power, for without that 
terrible incentive to war and intervention in 
Cuba, the achievements of Dewey at Manila 
and Schley and Sampson at Santiago would 
never have taken place, and Spain would 
still hold her ancient island-colonies. 
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After going over a battleship one does not 
wonder that President Roosevelt, after his 
recent voyage was even more than usually 
enthusiastic concerning the navy. It will be 
well if every Congressman and senator can be 
made to realize what a potent factor every 
battleship, cruiser and torpedo boat is in main- 
taining peace and forwarding the industrial 
interests of the world — interests not of this 
country alone, but in which everyone is vitally 
concerned. When this fact is fully grasped, 
there will be little haggling over naval approp- 
riations. The great navy yards, like that at 
Brooklyn, should be kept up to their fullest 
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capacity in preparing for every possible emer- 
gency, and it seems little short of criminal neg- 
lect to omit all possible precautions for secur- 
ing an adequate navy, for by it the impreg- 
nable peace of the world is assured. The 
Americans are a peace-loving people and will 
have peace at almost any cost, but what avails 
this desire without the power to enforce it? 
We visited the junior officers’ mess — bright 
and alert lads from the class of ’o5, ’06 and 
and even ’07, for Uncle Sam so greatly needed 
officers that the boys of 1907 were sent to sea 
after they had finished their course at Annap- 
olis last September, which ordinarily would 
not have been completed until 1907. Here was 
Hickey of Néw Hampshire, who made a rec- 
ord with his gun crew; there was McCandlass 
of Colorado, always ready with jokes and 
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quips; there was Hayes of Kentucky, reputeda 
good judge of markmanship.. Then there was 
Decker of New Jersey, who his brother officers 
insist is familiar with.Hoboken. There was 
Lewis of the marines, a body of soldiery who 
are virtually the police force on shipboard, 
and Ensign Drake of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, appointed by Senator Hoar, who re- 
flected the enthusiasm of the junior officers’ 
mess, and had such a charming way of ex- 
plaining their work. Doughty Admiral 
Drake, who first circumnavigated the world, 
has in him a namesake, who we hope will 
worthily follow in the wake of the great cap- 
tain who first led his stout English-“Shippes 
of Warre” around the Horn. We. also met 
Ensign Leahy, officer of the watch who, with 
his glasses strapped over his neat officer’s 
uniform, looked in to see that orders were 
strictly observed — or possibly to get an idea 
as to the fun that was going on. 

In the tiny mess-room, where officers sleep 
in hammocks, were a number of books, in- 
cluding Admiral Evans’s sailor’s ‘‘log.” It 
was truly inspiring to hear tributes of affection 
and esteem paid the Admiral by these young 
officers, and it is evident that he remembers 
the time when he was a young man entering 
his novitiate in the service. Although uncom- 
promising in his discipline and determination 
to have things done just right, he is popular 
and beloved by his men, with whom he is 
always just and square in his dealings. As 
one of the men remarked, he would ‘‘rather 
face a court martial than Admiral Evans’s rep- 
rimand.” Another thing that especially im- 
pressed me was the spirit of fraternity and 
atmosphere of perfect good feeling between 
the young officers and men, On board were 
many young naval ‘‘tars” taking a course in 
some correspondence school and being assisted 
by the youthful officers, fresh from Annapolis, 
who help the men through their algebra and 
other difficult exercises in the higher mathema- 
tics. Neither are the gentler arts forgotten, 
for on board the Maine is one of the best bands 
in the navy. 

Incidents were related of how many of the 
enlisted men would retire at the end of the 
four years’ service, with a handsome bank ac- 
count, and then find good positions in civil life. 
One instance was related of a young man 
who could not make a success.of farming and, 
in despair, entered the navy. During his four 
years’ service he saved money and returned 
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home again to make good his aspirations as a 
farmer. He had learned discipline and other 
useful lessons, and is now a very successful 
agriculturalist. 

A band master recently retired with $3,000 
to his credit, and this is not surprising when 
one reflects that the lowest remuneration is 
$16 a month, with no outlay for board. 

Pay advances gradually to as high as $70a 
month and the incidental expenses on the 
Maine, I was told, do not average over four 
dollars a month, so that a man who desires 
to save money has an excellent opportunity 
to do so. These young navy men readily 
secure positions in civil life, if they desire 
them in preference to remaining in the ser- 
vice. The Pennsylvania Railroad has hun- 
dreds of these young fellows, fresh from the 
navy; so has the Westinghouse Company, 
the Boston Elevated Railroad and 
many other large corporations, who ll 
agree that they have no young men who 
have been more thoroughly trained in the per- 
formance of careful and responsible work, or 
who have better learned the lesson of self- 
reliance. ~ 

The neatness of the navy is proverbial. 
The men take care of their clothes in every 
respect, can sew and wash, and it is said that 
a bucket of water will go farther in the navy 
than anywhere else. First the ‘‘tar”’ uses it to 
wash his teeth, next his face and hands; then 
he takes a bath, then washes his clothes and 
lastly scrubs the deck —all with that one 
bucket of water. This statement was 
originally intended for the marines, and is 
an accepted tradition or naval myth. Every 
man in the navy  bathes every day, 
and in his knapsack is always a tooth 
brush and other small toilet accessories 
not usually associated with sailors. The 
regulations in regard to cleanliness are 
very strict, and the men complain of each other 
if the standard is not lived up to. A story is 
told of one of the lads who complained that a 
mate had but one shirt; and if it is discovered 
that a man is neglecting his daily bath, the 
‘canvas and sand” ablutions are brought 
into use and there is never any after-trouble 
with that man in regard to bathing. - 


* * * 


As in the English navy, the closest. inspec- 
tion is daily made of every man, and how 
much this means in regard to health it is diffi- 
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cult to estimate. With good teeth, plenty of, 
food and exercise, and strict cleanliness, the 
navy is doing much to raise the physical stand- 
ard of American manhood. It-has been said 
of the British navy that it ~‘‘either kills or 
cures” a delicate lad, but with the precautions 
used in the United States service the cure is 
almost certain, and many a round-shouldered, 
sallow-faced youth has enlisted and come out 
a splendid type of physical manhood. What 
a jolly crew they are! A visit-to them on a 
dreary winter Sunday is a sure cure for the 
‘‘blues.” 

A more promising gathering of young men 
than those youthful officers could hardly be 
found, and I was perfectly sincere in saying 
that I ‘‘believed I looked into the eyes of at 
least one who would some day be an admiral 
in the greatest navy of all time.” Before pay- 
ing my visit I had heard something of the 
‘‘snobbishness” of naval officers, but am sat- 
isfied it has no existence in the American navy. 
True the lads know what they are talking 
about, but I never met a more congenial, com- 
panionable set of men than those I visited on 
board the Maine. The 700 tars on the flag- 
ship have reason to be proud of their family 
characteristics, of their floating home and of 
their record in the service. 


* * * 


A week in port is about as long a time as any 
of the men desire — they want to be out and 
doing. Even the groans of the Appropria- 
tion Committee over the expense of the main- 
tenance of the battleships and the cost of tar- 
get practice are as nothing compared with the 
alive alertness which is stimuiated in our navy, 
and the sharp contrast it presents to the lag- 
ging and lassitude apparent in some of the 
navies of the old world — notably in the 
Spanish riavy, when it found itself confronted 
with the realities of conflict. 


* * * 


The flagship of the Atlantic Squadron has 
gone on her cruise for target practise in the 
Caribbean Sea, and in every port she enters 
in the waters of South America, the Maine will 
command respect as the floating ambassador 
of Uncle Sam, the precursor of peace, the evi- 
dence of ‘‘preparedness,” and the harbinger 
of the time 


“When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle- 
flag is furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 





FORTY-SEVEN YEARS OF NAVAL 
SERVICE 


By Admiral Robley -D. Evans 


T the request of the editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine, I am going to have a 
friendly chat with the people who read the 
magazine, and especially with the young'men, 
concerning the navy of today. After forty years 
of active serv- 
ice in the navy, 
it seems to me 
that with every 
year my per- 
sonal enthusi- 
asm increases, 
as I come in 
contact with 
the personnel 
and the splen- 
did work: of 
the naval 
‘boys in blue.’ 
Tenteredthe 
navy in theold 
days of sailing 
craft, when 
every man in 
the service was * 
first of all a 
sailor. Yes, I 
have witnessed 
the flogging, 
which wasthen 
a standard 
punishment in 
the navy, and 
am familiar 
with many. of 
theold customs 
which have 
long since passed away; yet which possess a 
picturesque and charming interest in story 
books. I now have the proud distinction of 
belonging to the new navy; and it is with this 
navy —the navy of today—that we have to 
deal. If every American citizen could realize 
the efficient and practical utility of the United 
States naval service, as it now exists, there 
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would be no hesitancy in appropriating sufh- 
cient money to create and maintain a navy 
adequate to our standing and needs as a 
nation. 

I have long been interested in watching the 
personnel of 
the recruits. 
We have those 
high-tempered, 
quick, alert,’ 
young fellows 

_—after they 
have learned 
the first lesson 
of self-control 
—the lesson of 
discipline , and 
obedience, that 
means as much 
for themselves 
as it does for 
the service — 
I love them. 

They have 
made the 
American navy 
what it is to- 
day. There 
is a glint of 
“go” and in- 
telligence in 
the boys who 
pace the decks 
of he Ameri- 

—— + can men-of- 

war. Strange 
as it may 
seem, a large proportion of our best recruits 
have come from the .farms and _ interior, 
inland cities of the Middle West. Once ac- 
customed to the sea, they seem to take to 
their duties with a zest and enthusiasm that 
equals even that of the well-seasoned sailors 
of the coast towns. 

If you could see the boys as I have seen 
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them; working and studying to perfect them- 
selves and win promotion; you would be no 
less enthusiastic than President Roosevelt was 
after his trip on the Louisiana, when he wit- 
nessed with his own eyes the progress which 
we are making. The president desired to see 
some expert target practice during the sum- 
mer, and we were fortunate enough to make 
a record which stands out prominently in the 
history of marksmanship, When you con- 
sider the difficulty under which this work of 
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resorts against the boys in blue. Like all 
American naval commanders, I cannot help 
loving the men who serve so efficiently in a 
work which our people little understand and 
sometimes fail to appreciate, and I want to 
see the boys treated as they deserve. 

With the question of the extension and 
building up of a merchant marine before us; 
which is certain to follow in the wake of Sec- 
retary Root’s visit to South America; I feel 
that nothing is more important to the indus- 














firing at sea is carried out, and the exactness 
with which the calculations are made—not 
only made but executed—it shows the results 
which may be obtained by what President 
Roosevelt has so often insisted upon—“Pre- 
paredness.” 


* * * 


One thing that makes the blood boil in my 
veins with indignation, and tempts me to use 
some words which may be proper on a quar- 
ter deck, but not at a social function, is the 
discrimination in certain cities and public 








A REPRODUCTION. OF THE TARGET WITH HEADS OF NAVY BOYS SHOWING WHERE THE 
SHOTS STRUCK INSIDE THE CENTER TARGET. 


NOTICE THE BULLSEYE SHOT IN THE BLACK SQUARE 


trial and commercial interests of the nation 
at this moment than an aggressive policy in 
the Naval Department, which should be kept 
fully abreast of the armaments of the world. 


* * * 


To my mind, there is no calling, no voca- 
tion, more honorable and more likely to de- 
velop the real earnestness of manhood in the 
average young man than a career in the navy. 
If young men would only read carefully, and 
understand what a naval career means, it 
would certainly inspire an interest which 
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would even increase the recruiting of the best 
blood of America into the navy today. Nearly 
seventy per cent of the sailors on board our 
men-of-war at the present time are native- 
born; and while the service offers no sine- 
cure, but means a great deal of earnest and 
hard work, it does offer for faithful service a 
sure and certain, and comparatively liberal 
reward from Uncle Sam when the period of 
active work is over. After thirty years of 
faithful service, a pension is issued averaging 
about $900 per annum, and this means much 
in encouraging and concentrating attention 
toward the improvement of the service, by 
the promotion of deserving young men. 
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The old sailor—God bless him—I remem- 
ber with kindness. He was almost always 
a character; often little short of a genius in 
the matter of small curiosities, ornaments 
and models of sea-going craft, and not in- 
frequently a confirmed grumbler; or to use 
a sailor’s phrase, “‘a reg’lar sea-lawyer.” 

He frequently affected something of the 
sea-dandyism of the Spaniard, Portuguese 
and other Latin sailors. His hair was worn 
rather long and ringletted; golden hoops 
dangled from his ears, and gay handkerchiefs 
were knotted at his throat in voluminous and 
seamanlike ties, while his sheath-knife or 
Minorcan dirk was often ornamented as to 











THE TARGET AFTER THE BATTLESHIP MAINE HAD FIRED AT IT AT THE FIVE MILE RANGE 
A HIT WAS MADE WITH EVERY SHOT 


With the stupendous development of the 
manufacturing interests of this country; with 
our naval vessels visiting every port on the 
high seas, a liberal education is available 
for the young sailor. Travel will broaden 
his ideas and develop that acute business 
ability that is inherent in the nature of every 
average American. It has been truly said 
that a career of even a few years in the navy 
often fits a young man for some other life- 
work, for, understand me, the American 
navy boys are imbued with the American 
spirit, and that is why the American guns 
in the Spanish war seldom missed their 
mark— that is why, in point of marksman- 
ship and efficiency, the American nation has 
reason, to be proud of ‘“‘the man behind the 
guns.” 


hilt and sheath with original designs and ma- 
terials picked up in his wanderings. He al- 
ways felt that he had to show his individuality 
by making just about so many complaints— 
with or without grounds therefor. I remem- 
ber once, in the Southern seas, making ar- 
rangements to cool the water, so that it would 
be palatable for the men to drink. One day 
one of the old tars came to me with a com- 
plaint—I suppose there was not much else 
to find fault with, so he spoke of the chilliness 
of the water. It was explained to him that 
it had been refrigerated so that it might be 
more. palatable. 

“Well, captain,” he said, “that may be all 
right, but that was not the way it used to be, 
and I can’t stand cold water. Grog’s all 
right, but cold water makes my teeth ache!” 
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The navy of today is strictly a business 
proposition—in fact it might be termed sci- 
entific, and I venture to say there are more 
good mathematicians among the men than 
can be found among any similar lot of men 
gathered from all sections of the country, as 
these boys are. 

A few figures in reference to target practice 
might be of interest in this connection, but 
the officers are not expected to make public 
interesting returns which are in their hands, 
though they are all kept on file. Some idea 
may be gained of how numerous are the 
telling shots fired, when it is understood that 
the accompanying illustration shows a stretch 
of canvas used as a target, and where the 
heads of the men come through are the 
various spots that were struck by the shots 
fired in target practice. 

As one old tar remarked: 

“Blowed if a grain of powder in practice 
does not save a ton in service; for when it 
comes to straight shooting, the men put every 
grain where it counts.” 

Thus the ravages and waste of war are 
lessened in the actual outlay, if target prac- 
tice is regularly held. 

The building of the Panama Canal means 
an impetus to the trading interests of this 
country, and if the people could realize the 
power of the American flag on the high seas, 
as it floats at the masthead of a modern 
cruiser or battleship, they would understand 
that the navy is a business proposition, aside 
from the spirit of national pride and patriot- 
ism and the necessity for ‘‘preparedness.” 

Despite the general impression, my own 
experience leads me to the conviction that a 
naval career tends to a general rounding out 
of moral stamina and the other essentials of 
true manhood. Contrary to the general im- 
pression, men in the navy are taught self- 
reliance and are encouraged to use their brains 
and think for themselves. One exercise for 
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initiative force and inventive genius in the 
navy today is expert signalling at sea, and it 
may also be noted that wireless telegraphy 
was first put in use in the United States navy. 
These are simply the straws of fact which 
show the way the wind blows, and that the 
progressive spirit is inculcated and regnant 
among the boys in blue. 

Another impression is that the men of the 
navy waste their money, but I venture to say 
that as fair a proportion of savings bank ac- 
counts will be found on the decks of the men- 
of-war as on the floor of any mercantile house 
employing a similar number of men. The 
officials in the navy recognize their respon- 
sibility in these matters, just as those in charge 
of large business interests understand that 
the success of the business depends on the’ 
efficiency of the men; and there never was 
a time when commanders and their men were 
closer together than they are now. Many 
an earnest young man in the navy has found 
his every impulse toward betterment re- 
sponded to and aided by his officers. 

It seems impossible that during the life of 
one naval officer, like mysc!f, there should be 
so tremendous a. evolution from the days of 
punishment by ropes-end and cat-o’-nine- 
tails, or a blow with a marlin spike, to the 
present time; when the officers insist that 
every equitable right of American citizenship 
and reasonable courtesy shall be publicly ac- 
corded his men. What could better show 
the broad and cohesive spirit that is giving 
our country today a government whose glory 
will shine with a luster not excelled by that 
of even the picturesque days of 1812, because 
the government of the present time is in 
direct harmony with the spirit of the times 
and sees to it that ever? prow that ploughs 
the high seas is not only making a path for 
commerce but carrying to the nations of the 
world the uplift and power of American prin- 
ciples and institutions. 






































THE DREAM LADY 


By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of “South Sea Idyls,” “Islands of Tranquil Delight,” ete. 


MONTEREY, 


AD the Doctor not assured me, on his 
word of honor as a medical man, that 
such was the case, I should never have sus- 
pected it. Had he not persisted in disclos- 
ing a diagnosis that was at once convincing, 
I might still question his authority. But I 
am one of those persons who do not dispute 
a fact, with a man to back it, or question a 
fiction that hallows the fame of the softer sex. 
We had spent an entire evening in admira- 
tion of the Dream Lady. We had diligently 
compared notes and experiences. We had 
dined; mutual confessions naturally followed. 
The delicious fragrance of the Doctor’s cigars 
pervaded the apartment. At reasonable in- 
tervals, my learned companion prescribed 
palatable doses of a cordial, a flagon of which 
stood on a small table between us. 

The Dream Lady had first attracted our 
eyes on the half-hourly ferry—that floating 
school of flirtation—plying between Oak- 
land and San Francisco, before the days of 
the cataclysm, when life was well worth the 
living in that part of the world. We were 
for some time at a loss to decide whether she 
resided in the metropolis, or only visited it 
on some flighty purpose. I believe neither 
of us had as yet detected her in the act of 
transporting those perennial packages that 
are the ensigns of citizenship in that popu- 
lous grove on the eastern shore of the Bay. 

Nor were her hours numbered, although 
every pleasant day found her seated on the 
sheltered side of the boat, inhaling the salt 
air and looking off upon the lovely harbor 
with eyes singularly tranquil—herself the 
embodiment of absolute repose. 

It is not often that birds of passage ruffle 
their plumage so little as did this transmi- 
grant — albeit it is a tradition in the fore- 
castle that the albatross sleeps upon the wing 
—for even when surrounded by friends, the 
Dream Lady never for a moment lost that 
sweet composure which is perhaps the least 
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common, as it is the most magnetic form of 
feminine fascination. In vain I awaited the 
hour when, under trying circumstances, she 
might forget that she was a little more than 
human. I hoped to find that in the role of 
the belated passenger, she could run a race 
with the “last man” from the gate to the 
ferry. She was never late. Indeed, she 
often remained upon the boat, returning at 
once to the other shore, evidently voyaging 
only in search of sunshine and salt air. 

As the steamer entered the slip, the Dream 
Lady was the last to rise and follow slowly 
in the wake of the throng that passes at least 
one-third of the time on its feet, crowded into 
the bow of the boat in a state of agonizing 
suspense—for each would be first ashore. 
Other voyagers looked care-worn, anxious, 
impatient. To the majority, the forty-min- 
ute trip is a dead loss. Business men ob- 
serve the journals, moist from the steaming 
press; business women nurse their cares in 
their faces; the young of the species wander 
to and fro, happy in seeing and being seen. 
Not a ferry-boat crosses the bay, from sun- 
rise to midnight, but the census is voluntarily 
taken by scores of the curious students of 
humanity, whose labor is a labor of love and 
entirely complimentary and gratuitous. 

The Dream Lady seemed to know nothing 
of all this. In her turn, she passed from the 
breathless tranquility of repose to the ecsta- 
tical tranquility of motion. Mark her! she 
moves with the indolent grace of the swan. 
There is languor written in all her outlines. 
The modistes of the hour copy nature with 
the fanatical devotion of the artist. Fashion 
is imperative, and fashion has once more un- 
masked the divinity of the human form, from 
the rose that rocks upon the bosom of the 
Dream Lady, to the rhythmical undulation 
of the hips, and the soft folds of silk or satin 
gently agitated at the knee. The rounded 
arm cased in a close sleeve, the faultless hand . 
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and wrist—the glove, a perfect fit, idealizing 
the flesh of the hand, but wrinkled to the 
elbow—how it droops at her side. Your eyes 
wander from the barbaric bangles that hold 
those arms in luxurious bondage, over all the 
lines of beauty to the superb shoulders, her 
proud, white throat—a tower of ivory—the 
low brow, burdened and overshadowed by 
disheveled locks, and become entangled at 
last in the bewitching chaos of the shapeless 
hat. 

When she enters a train, let it be never so 
full, there is room for her. The energetic 
little woman who has been buzzing like a 
bee, and a very plain bee indeed, is not so 
fortunate, for all her haste; she stands and 
glares at the comfortable brutes who do not 
abdicate in her favor. She isno Dream Lady; 
her parasol is not a magic wand with which 
to sway the hearts of men; her eyes are not 
dreamful and magnetic; she does not turn 
them upon you with that far-away look that 
makes you, poor fellow, feel as if you were 
nothing more nor less than a mote in a sun- 
beam—neither does she woo you with the 
delectable frou-jfrou of her skirts; nor hold 
you captive with the voluptuous aroma of 


ylang-ylang. 

The Doctor smiled on me—a patronizing 
smile of superior intelligence, which you have 
doubtless often observed in professional men. 
There is nothing more exasperating than for 
one to throw open the secret chamber of his 
soul, and have the family physician depre- 


ciate the furnishment thereof. I was about 
to turn the subject, realizing that I had be- 
trayed an inexcusable, perhaps too gushing, 
interest in the Dream Lady, when my friend 
refilled the glass that stood within my reach. 
We moistened our lips; we restored our souls; 
we naturally resumed the subject. _ 

“Bye-the-bye,” said the Doctor, with the 
egotistical hesitation which usually precedes 
the utterance of any professional opinion— 
as if it were too weighty to be given until 
your whole attention was fixed upon it, and 
you in a sufficiently appreciative state of 
mind. ‘‘Bye-the-bye, have you noticed the 
Dream Lady in society or at the play?” 

Of course I had. The same midsummer 
calm was hers, redolent of ylang-ylang. She 
floated in the waltz. She was the embodi- 
ment of all that yearning after something we 
have not and which we know not of; the 
vague unrest that never whispers louder than 
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a sigh; the delightful melancholy born of 
the elysian minor key, the quickening spirit 
of the Strauss melodies. At the play, she 
looked not at the actors, for they were but 
shadows; she was born to see the motive over ~ 
and beyond them. All this was written in 
her wonderful eyes. She seemed never to say 
anything; she just listened as one who suffers 
you to address her, and replies with but a 
half smile or a lifted eyebrow. Not many 
are wise enough to expend only the interest 
on their capital stock of intelligence. Why 
need she speak when her eyes were like open 
volumes, though volumes written in an un- 
known tongue? In the buoyant waltz, her 
features were illumined with the rapturous 
look of a young dervish, whose turbaned head 
sinks backward upon his shoulders, while his 
outstretched arms, waving like wings, mark the 
slow circles in his sacred dance, and the .di- 
lated pupils of his staring eyes search the pale 
dome of the mosque and guide him in imag- 
ination through airy spirals into the prophet’s 
Paradise. When the music ceased, she re- 
solved herself into a cloud of gauze and rib- 
bons, with two glorious orbs like fixed stars 
peering from above it—and all the while that 
subtle odor exhaled upon the air as if she were 
a moon-flower—it was ever and forever the 
breath of the intoxicating ylang-ylang. 

I had lost myself in a revery, when the 
Doctor turned suddenly toward me in a man- 
ner which I half resented; I thought it super- 
cilious. Unbending for a moment, he pushed 
my half-filled~ glass toward me, saying:— 
“‘ Vlang-ylang,”’—and he said it in a fastidi- 
ous fashion that put me on my guard— 
“‘Vlang-ylang is very often but a cunning 
disguise and evidently, in this case, assumed 
successfully.” I caught his meaning—an 
insinuation that startled me for a moment; 
then he continued in a low voice, as : he were 
giving an instruction to a private pupil:— 

“Tt is needless to ask why your hound fol- 
lows your trail in the night, after your foot- 
steps have been obliterated by the resurrected 
grass. He will track you over city pavements 
that are worn smooth by myriads of restless 
feet. You know as well as I do, that it is 
a consolation to be near some people; only 
to be near them is enough, while the mere 
presence of some others is distressing; in 
both cases you may be total strangers to one 
another. There are those whom you ad- 
mire, and even reverence, yet the clasp of 
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their hand is disagreeable to you; and there 
are some who, though utterly unworthy of 
you, unconsciously distill the balm which is 
the one thing needful for your peace of mind, 
body and soul—and this you may seek in 
vain elsewhere. The human flower breathes 
forth a subtle fragrance; it is the artless medi- 
um through which true love is first awakened; 
the heart has nothing to do with it, save to 
respond or to resist; the mind and reason are 
subordinate. You ask but one question, the 
moment you become conscious of the influ- 
ence of aromatic flesh: ‘“‘Is it appealing, or 
repellent?” If the warm-scented heliotrope 
parches my throat and suffocates me with an 
impalpable dust; if the tuberose prostrates 
me with direst melancholy, it is not the fault 
of these delicate perfume-distilleries; it is 
because there is no affinity between us. My 


neighbor feeds ravenously upon substances 
that are poison on my lips; all physical: re- 
lationship is distinguished by this unlikeness. 
If the Dream Lady were an incarnate helio- 
trope, my obdurate soul would instinctively 
turn from her in disgust, though she were the 
paragon of animals. 


It is the animal in us 
that is, at all times, too little considered in our 
most intimate relationship. Beauty of face 
and figure are fair to look upon, but of no 
permanent avail. It were a thousand times 
better to do one’s wooing in the dark—by the 
aid of the olfactory nerves and the sense of 
touch—than to yield to the lust of the eye; 
this is the only way to lasting happiness in 
the sacred sanctum of the domestic circle; 
and in this sign only shall you conquer and 
accomplish the certain extermination of the 
divorce microbe Now, is the Dream Lady 
a heliotrope masquerading in an atmosphere 
of ylang-ylang?” 

The question startled me. I turned to the 
Doctor in my perplexity and begged hini to 
explain . 

“T see plainly that you are on the wrong 
scent,” said he, and added, ‘“‘Do you know 
anything of opiophagy?” 

I knew something of opiophagy, had read 
of it, though the word can only be found 
in the larger dictionaries. The Doctor ob- 
jected to the term, probably because it was 
the invention of a medical rival in Indian- 
apolis. 

“The Opiophagists,’ continued he, ‘or 
rather, let me call them the Theriaki—since 
every apothecary prefers his own compound 
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—the Theriaki are increasing in numbers to 
an alarming extent. Opiophagy,; I conde- 
scend to use the term for convenience’s sake; 
is rapidly becoming a national vice.” 

“To whom may we attribute the primal 
cause of this unfortunate, and, alas! fatal 
habit ?” I asked. 

“To the physicians—notably to the allop- 
aths.” ‘The Doctor was of the other school. 
He continued:—‘‘You have observed the 
Dream Lady too often and too well, to have 
overlooked the diagnostic which she cannot 
always veil from the eyes of the world. Not 
all the perfumes of Arabia can so charm her 
retinue of admirers, that she shall forever 
escape detection.” 

The Doctor leaned forward in his chair 
and fixed his eye upon me. _ I trembled like 
a guilty thing, though I was wholly guiltless; 
he was about to say something I feared to 
listen to; what if he should make a revela- 
tion too horrible to be repeated beyond the 
private consultation room of my professional 
friend? Of what nature was it? Listen! 

The Doctor was one evening summoned 
hastily to attend a case in a family previ- 
ously unknown to him. He could not be 
expected to indulge in speculation, being al- 
ready past the meridian of life and, more- 
over, that is not professional—though the 
messenger, who urged immediate action, was 
profoundly silent as to the condition of the 
patient and the nature of the attack. Never 
was the sister-city more serene; it seemed at 
peace with all the world; one might thread 
its shady thoroughfares, flooded here and 
there with moonlight, without meeting so 
much as a solitary policeman. The Doctor, 
who returned with the messenger, was ushered 
into one of those beautiful mansions, the pride 
of the city, environed with flowers and lapped 
in the languors of eternal summer. He was 
led at once to the chamber of the patient, 
whither, pardon me, I dare not follow him. 
This is what he told me in strictest confidence 
—please let it go no further. 

A lamp-globe, tinted like the harvest moon, 
diffused a roseate glow that was enchanting. 
How could sickness, or sorrow, or death cross 
that hallowed threshold. On a low couch, 
shrouded in lace, reclined the victim—the 
victim of what? She was insensible; she 
had remained so for many hours—a graven 
image, breathing softly as an infant, but sunk 
millions of leagues under the waters of Lethe 
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—a slumbering beauty, overcome with the 
unearthly joys of her nepenthe-cup. The 
air was impregnated with an amber-scented 
odor which once inhaled can never be for- 
gotten. It was not ylang-ylang; it was not 
the breath of any flower that breathes; nor 
was it the very potent exhalation, finer than 
air, sweeter than honey, softer than silk— 
the life and the delight of fair and fruitful 
flesh. It was alien and artificial, and the 
Doctor at once began searching for the source 
thereof. With a freedom which is the patent 
of his profession, he examined every nook 
and corner of my lady’s chamber. With re- 
lentless hands, he disturbed the delicate deco- 
rations of the toilet-table; he drew open the 
secret compartments of: that magazine of 
mysteries, the bureau; he penetrated the dark 
recesses of the closet, yet found no clew. Sa 
gacious woman, who is more cunning than 
thou—unless it be thy maid? 

The maid was summoned to assist in res- 
cuing the patient, who still languished in 
billows of lace. The maid was interrogated 
by the Doctor, and, not without fear and 
trembling, she tearfully betrayed her mistress. 
A casket was brought from an adjoining bou 
doir and opened in the presence of the physi- 
cian and the family. The casket contained 
a pipe, a probe, a small lamp, a box of gum- 
opium. The mystery was solved. The 
Dream Lady lived in cloudland; when her 
dream was over it was her wont to repair to 
her enchanted chamber, where she arrayed 
herself for that passionless bridal with the 
angel of sleep. While there, her fingers clasp 
the fateful pipe; she lights the vestal lamp; 
she annoints the pipe-bowl with the magic 
gum and applies it to the flame; then from 
the cloud of incense that arises before her 
is evolved the genie under whose irresistible 
spell she swoons in rapture. The fumifer- 
ous rites are followed by trances, ecstacies, 
and seraphic visions which are at last swal- 
lowed up in death-like sleep. 

It was out of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, that the Doctor sought to rouse the 
Dream Lady. It was her prolonged sleep 
in the valley of death-shadows that alarmed 
the house, and was the occasion of the Doc- 
tor’s precipitous summons. Slave of the 
Lamp! Never again could she withold her- 


self from the alluring flame, but, like the in 
fatuated moth, her joy was in a dreadful 
martyrdom. 
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I ventured to express the hope that her fate 
was as exceptional as her beauty. On the 
contrary, she was but one of thousands. The 
Doctor spread before me a volume of sta- 
tistics: — 

“Observe the chemical constituents,” said 
he, ‘‘Meconic acid, meconine, morphia, nar- 
cotine, narceia, etc. The beneficent function 
of opium, and belladonna or deadly night- 
shade, as seductives or anodynes, cannot be 
too highly extolled. Applied externally, 
taken into the stomach, or administered 
hypodermically, with caution in all cases, 
who shall gainsay the soporific virtues of the 
infatuating drug? Note the sale of it in 
every form: laudanum, elixir (the deodor- 
ized tincture), wine of opium, black drop 
(opium vinegar), and paregoric. Look into 
the secret haunts of San Francisco, where 
white men and women, and youths and maid- 
ens are furnished with pipes and pots of opium 
paste. Consider for a moment these official 
figures: Twenty-four thousand pounds of 
opium were imported into the United States 
in 1840—a pound of opium for every seven 
hundred and thirty-three inhabitants. In 
1872, the importation amounted to four hun 
dred and sixteen thousand, eight hundred 
and eighty-four pounds—a pound for every 
one hundred and twenty inhabitants. Forty 
thousand dollars supplied our opium market 
in 1840. In 1872, we were paying two mil- 
lions of dollars per annum. The importa 
tion had increased 1,600 per cent in thirty- 
two years; the consumption of opium had 
outrun the growth of the population nearly 
four times over, and this in spite of the four- 
fold increase in the price of the drug.” 

Think of the havoc it has created in the 
last thirty-four years—I dare not make my 
estimate of it here. Appalled at the state- 
ments set down in black and white, I was 
about to suggest the feasibility of cultivating 
hypnotism as a fine art, and of developing 
clairvoyance, so that they should, if possible, 
become available as a substitute for the cal- 
amitous infatuation. I looked to the mes- 
merist for a potential cure, and, turning to 
the Doctor for corroboration was astonished 
to find his eyes fixed on vacancy, while his 
body was shaken as with palsy; he could 
evidently no longer control the nervous tremor 
that threatened to throw him into convul- 
sions. 

Frightened at the spectacle, I rose from 























my chair; he sprang forward and seizing me 
by the wrists, held me fast, while with a smile 
that was not his own he cried, excitedly:— 
“Will you feast with the Theriaki? Will you 
submit for once to the spell that binds the 
Opiophagist to the body of this death?” 
He dragged me to the door of an inner 
chamber, unlocked it and pushed me for- 
ward. There was his couch waiting to re- 
ceive him; his pipes, his lamp and various 
jars, the uses of which I easily conjectured, 
were all close at hand upon an Oriental tray. 


The unmistakable odor which he had re- . 


ferred to as permeating the chamber of the 
Dream Lady was noticeable here. He begged 
me to join him in this sensuous and fashion- 
able dissipation. He threw himself upon his 
pillow; he trimmed his lamp with a care 
that would have done credit to one of the 
seven wise virgins; his eyes sparkled with 
anticipation; he filled the room with white 
clouds of smoke; the air was sickening. At 
intervals, he implored me to join him, but he 
was growing calmer and less urgent by de- 
grees; at last I saw the pipe slip from his 
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relaxing fingers, and he seemed to wither 
away, while the lamp burned blue in the dense 
and fetid vapor, to me nauseating in the 
extreme. 

He had followed in the footsteps of the 
Dream Lady, and of all the dream-children 
that feed on the baleful drug. In imagina- 
tion, I saw hundreds of thousands of willing 
or unwilling victims broken upon the wheel 
of relentless fortune and doomed to a common 
fate. I thought of DeQuincy and the anguish 
of his slavery; and of “The Hasheesh Eater,” 
Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, whom I had known in 
earlier days in California; and of all those 
who have feasted on “Poppy and Man- 
dragora” and drunk of the Waters of Marah 
in all their bitterness—and with horror I . 
turned from the altar of his sacrifice and fled 
into the street, where all was silent as the 
grave. 

The last train was about to meet the mid- 
night ferry; I boarded it in haste, and with 
the proud scorn which is the birthright of 
the metropolis, I shook the dust of the Athens 
of the Pacific from my retreating feet. 


RONDEAU AND SONNET 


By A. A. B. Cavaness 


NCE, Elsie, when a pretty child you were, 
Blithe-hearted as the merry birds of Spring, 
And every sweetest flower rivaling, 
With dreamful, wondering eyes, yet void of care, 
Ideal of the Spring you seemed, most fair; 
Then of your beauty might the Rondeau sing, 
Its tripping feet your own seemed following, 
And of their music, echo, everywhere. 


Yet now, with throbbing heart and lifted head, 
Stepping into the kingdom of the Soul, 
Slow-paced, becoming Summer’s statelier tread— 
As hearing first, Life’s muffled organ-roll— 
The Sonnet’s measured music marches by 


And touching earth, aspires to reach the sky. 
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THING 


By Rosa Kellen Hallett 


NE, two, three, four, five—” Robert 

Alexander Duncan, sitting upon the 

side of the low, wooden bedstead in his small 

chamber under the eaves, was counting his 
marbles. 

It was a brilliant, breezy spring day. The 
sunlight fell warmly through the open window, 
and the brisk, southerly wind buffeted the 
branches of the blossoming peach tree near-by 
and flung a shower of its vivid petals into the 
room. They swirled and danced across the 
carpet to the boy’s feet, but he counted on, 
unheeding. 

“Six, seven, eight—” ‘The heir of the 
house of Duncan, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed 
and ten years old, placed the marbles gently 
one by one within the stout, buff linen bag 
that his grandmother, sharp-tongued but dot- 
ingly fond, had made for him at the begin- 
ning of the season. Then there had been 
only twelve, just a paltry dozen of ordinary 
clay marbles that had rattled lonesomely about 
in the bottom of the sack, but now there were 
—the boy’s face glowed with delight as he 
thrust the last one in—forty-eight! A most 
satisfactory assortment of alleys and agates 
and chaneys, intermixed with the plebeians 
of their kind. 

With a furtive glance around him, Robert 
reached between the feather bed and the 
straw mattress, and extracted six shining 
glass marbles, clear crystal, with hearts of 
ruby and purple and gold. He gazed at 
them with an air of affectionate proprietor- 
ship, for were they not his by right of dis- 
covery? Had he not found them upon the 
parlor floor? And aren’t “findings, keep- 
ings?” 

“Bobby! Bobby, dear!” called his mother, 
in her sweet, high-pitched tones. ‘‘School- 
time! You'd better hurry up!” 

“Yes, ma’am, coming!” 

The vision of sister Mary’s solitaire board, 
with its six empty spaces yawning hungrily, 
faded, and the boy laid the gorgeously-tinted 


spheres into the top of the bag, drew the string, 
tied it with a flourish, and pushed the bag far 
down within his trousers pocket, where it 
formed a remarkable protuberance on his 
plump person. 

He clattered noisily down the stairs, send- 
ing ahead a series of shrill inquiries: “‘Where’s 
my cap? Who’s seen my cap? -What have 
you done with my cap?” 

“Mercy on us!” ejaculated Grandma 
Baines. ‘Has that’ young one of yours, 
Susan, lost his cap again? If he belonged 
to me,”’ the old lady glared angrily over her 
spectacles, “‘he’d go bareheaded one spell.” 

“‘He’ll be late, sure’s fate,” declared the 
mother, and dropping upon her knees, she 
inserted an exploring hand beneath the tall 
black walnut book-case. Little Mary dived 
under the haircloth-covered sofa, and Grand- 
ma, leaning forward, stretched out her trusty 
cane and prodded viciously at the fat cushion 
in the big Martha Washington chair, and, 
finally, by determined effort, hooked it out 
from the seat, whence it went spinning across 
the floor. 

‘°’Tain’t there, anyhow,” she breathlessly 
announced. 

Robert Alexander Duncan, having thus 
provided occupation for the members of his 
family, escaped without any close scrutiny, 
and shouted lustily back as he careered down 
the plank walk, “‘Oh, I’ve got it on!” 

Mrs. Duncan straightened her bent back 
and clapped her dusty hands vigorously. 
“Land of love! If that ain’t the queerest 
thing ever I knew! Had it on!” 

Buddy Grandon was yodeling wildly at 
the gate, and as Bobby joined him he ex- 
horted, “‘Run! run! the last bell’s ringing!” 

The morning hours dragged, as did recess 
also, for playing marbles for “keeps” had 
been strictly forbidden within the school pre- 
cincts, and as Bobby and his mates would 
have chorused, ‘‘ What else is there to marbles, 
anyhow?” But Buddy Grandon and Toots 
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Tuck, whose dingy calico bags presented a 
starved and lank appearance beside the ro- 
tund pouch flaunted by Bobby, challenged 
the latter to meet them during the long noon- 
ing in the grassy lane behind the schoolhouse, 
vowing that there they would win back from 
the champion some of the spoils of war con- 
tained within that same stout, buff linen bag. 

Hastily swallowing their dinners, the three 
boys had returned to the appointed spot. In 
high glee, they drew a great circle, arranged 
the marbles around it, and began the sport, 
each shooting or knuckling down according 
to his own sweet will. Robert Alexander 
Duncan’s star was still in the ascendant, and 
he had already added to his store, using with 
patronizing assurance his lucky taw, gained 
from Buddy himself at the beginning of the 
week, when the game was interrupted. 

Peter Flint, the French-Canadian, who did 
odd jobs at the livery stable, slouched into the 
lane on his way home to dinner. With an 
ugly grin on his swarthy countenance, he ad- 
vanced toward the players, and a moment 
later one massive, cowhide boot had been 
planted in the middle of the ring, while the 
other, with a well-aimed sweep, had driven 
the marbles broadcast, and Peter, chuckling 
maliciously, was marching on. 

“You, you beast!” yelled Bobby. ‘You 
low-down, white-livered, frog-eating Frenchy, 
you!” He doubled his chubby fist and shook 
it impotently at Peter’s back. ‘TI’d lick you 
within an inch of your life, if I could!” 

Peter turned his head, with its shock of 
coarse, black hair, and looked back deri- 
sively from beady little eyes beneath shaggy 
eyebrows, and snarled in his odd Canadian 
patois, “Speel arbel!” but the trio of ten- 
year-olds could not “spell able,” and Peter 

Flint went his way, leaving the boys crawling 
unhappily about hunting for the scattered 
treasures. 

Presently Toots rose to his feet, proclaim- 
ing joyously, “I’ve got all mine!” and the 
next second Buddy chimed in, ‘Me too!” 
But the poor little champion was not so for- 
tunate, several of his most prized marbles 
had disappeared, and to his dismay, he dis- 
covered also that the bag lying near-by had 
‘evidently shared in the impetus from the 
French-Canadian’s boot, and one of the pretty 
glass balls with which Bobby had dazzled the 
eyes of his comrades had hopped out in the 
scuffle and rolled away. 
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-We can’t do it, I tell you. 
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Now the boy was confident that he had 
only meant to borrow the stragglers from the 
solitaire board. The tears sprang to his 
eyes. 

“Ho!” jeered Toots. 

“Cry baby, Cripshy, 
’Fraid your mamma’ll whipshye!” 

But Bobby was too full of gloom to resent 
the gibe. 

“Ding-dong! ding-dong! ding-dong!” 

That was the cracked old school-bell peal- 
ing out its summons, and the three boys 
obeyed, Buddy and Toots blithely enough; 
but Bobby cast many a longing look behind, 
and during the afternoon hours he brooded 
over his wrongs. 

At the end of the session, he beckoned to 
Buddy and Toots, and, leading them apart, 
unfolded the bold scheme he had evolved. 

Buddy paled perceptibly at the proposal, 
and Toots commented with scorn: 

“Aw, what you givin’ us, Bobby Duncan? 
Why, he’d chew 
us all up to frazzles!” 

“‘He won't neither! You're both scared!” 
Bobby spoke in a contemptuous tone, but 
changed it instantly to coaxing accents, “You 
just let me show you how Id fix him.” He 
stepped toward Toots. 

That youngster shrank away squealing. 
“T don’t want to know, Bobby Duncan. I'll 
take your word for it!” But his protesta- 
tions died in a gurgling ‘“‘Ah-h-h!” as Bobby 
enveloped him in an apparently loving em- 
brace. 

“Come on,” said Bobby cheerfully, re- 
leasing the struggling Toots, ‘‘we can do it 
easy!” 

It was six o’clock, and Peter Flint was again 
taking the short cut to the mill boarding house. 
When he arrived at the place where at noon- 
time he had so wantonly made mischief, he 
saw no company of youthful sportsmen, but 
under the lee of the stone wall a small boy, 
that was Buddy, pressing against it as close 
as might be. On the opposite side of the 
lane, cowering behind the trunk of a spread- 
ing oak-tree, was Toots Tuck, breathing very 
hard, his knees knocking together as he ner- 
vously shifted from one foot to the other. 

The French-Canadian smiled grimly, but 
a moment later his attention was diverted by 
the descent upon his shoulders of a miniature 
avalanche, a little human tiger-cat, kicking 
and clawing and pommelling! Simultane- 
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ously his legs were caught in the feeble clutch 
of two timid, trembling little lads ,who, after 
one faint grasp, ran away! 

But alas for Bobby! he could not run away, 
for Peter Flint had gripped him firmly with 
his stalwart left hand, and with his even more 
stalwart right hand was dealing out fierce 
blows accompanied by a stream of ‘‘Sacres /”” 
and “Diables !” 

Then he tossed the boy aside and stalked 
on. Bobby’s plan had failed. There had 
been woeful lack of support on the part of 
the troops, ‘.nd the unlucky general lay flat 
upon the ground, weeping grievously. 

But in the midst of his tears of mingled rage 
and pain there flashed upon his vision a gleam 
of red, something bright and sparkling, half- 
hidden in one of the deep ruts now nearly on 
a level with his eyes. He checked his sobs. 
It was, yes, it was, oh joy of joys! Sister Mary’s 
missing marble! The one of clear crystal 
with the ruby heart! 

Bobby thankfully seized the treasure-trove 
and scrambled to his feet. 

“Hist!” From behind a sheltering clump 
of bushes a head protruded. ‘‘Has he gone?” 
The owner of the voice peered about, and 
then emerged into the open. ‘Did he 
hurt ?” 

Oh, fatal curiosity that had lured Buddy 
Grandon back to the scene of the conflict! 

“Did he hurt?” Robert Alexander Dun- 
can’s blue eyes blazed, and Buddy, his ques- 
’ tion unanswered, put up his hands in unavail- 
ing defence. 

“You lemme be, Bobby Duncan!” he 
shrieked. ‘‘You lemme be! Quit it, I say!” 

Bobby was now battling with a fellow of 
his own size, and the combat was short and 
decisive. Master Buddy Grandon was soon 
down upon the greensward begging for mercy, 
and the conqueror, with one last, vindictive 
tug at his opponent’s flaxen mop, scurried 
away. 

Trudging across the fields, he paused at the 
dooryard of the Tuck cottage and puckered 
his bruised lip into the semblance of the whis- 
tle that meant ‘“‘Come out! It’s Bobby Dun- 
can.” 

““Cracky! but he did give it to you good! 
I thought he was going to kill you!” giggled 
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Toots amiably, as he issued forth. ‘You 
are a sight!” : 
Bobby raised a compelling finger and Toots 
followed him around the corner of the wood- 

shed. 

“You mizzible, sneaking, cowardly coot! 
You pizen mean, two for a cent weasel!” 

Toots began to retreat, but Bobby, his 
fiery spirit still unquenched, threw himself 
upon his comrade and five minutes later, rub- 
bing Toots’ head in the dirt, he urged, “‘ Holler 
nuff!” 

“Nuff! nuff!” blubbered the vanquished 
one. 

Bobby jumped up. It was none too soon, 
for Mrs. Tuck was bearing down upon the 
twain. 

Over the picket fence Bobby clambered 
precipitately and rushed down the road to 
his own home. Quietly the boy entered the 
back hall, hung up his cap on the hook as- 
signed for that purpose, stole silently around 
through the sitting-room into the parlor, where 
he restored to the empty niches in the solitaire 
board the six gallant rovers, and then walked 
into the dining-room. As he slipped into his 
chair, his mother almost dropped the teapct 
in her horror and agitation. 

““My angel child!” she gasped. ‘‘What is 
the matter? What on earth have you been 
doing to yourself?” 

Bobby’s nose was swelled, both his rosy 
cheeks were puffed abnormally, a purple 
lump decorated his broad, white forehead; 
but vengeance was satisfied, his conscience 
was at rest, and his mouth was already ap- 
preciative of the comforting, hot corned beef 
hash. 

“Nothing, ma’am,” was his serene re- 
joinder. 

Mr. Duncan contemplated the battered 
visage of Robert Alexander Duncan. ‘See 
here, young man,” he said, ‘‘you look to me 
as if you’d been monkeying with a hydraulic 
ram!” Then, abruptly, “Who licked?” 

Bobby hesitated,» and then confessed. 
‘Well, one of them did lick me first, but,” 
with a beaming and grotesque smile, that 
caused his mother to murmur distractedly, 
“Oh, oh, oh!” “‘afterward, I licked the other 
two!” 

















TWO THOROUGHBREDS AND A 
COMMONER 


By Alice Woodruff McCully 


ITTLE Jockey Willen had but two loves 
in this world.: One was the chestnut 
thoroughbred, Diavolo, and the other was 
Marjorie Colfax. ‘The Little Jockey,” as 
he was more commonly called, had never rid- 
den in a race, but he had always devoted him- 
self so closely to Diavolo, and looked so long- 
ingly at the few who did attempt to mount 
him, that the men around the stables had long 
before given him that name. He was still 
only a boy, and a homeless waif at that. All 
his short life had been spent around the stables 
and country estate of Mr. Colfax. He was 
slight even for his years, and underneath ex- 
ceptionally fair hair lay the great, wistful, 
blue eyes of the boy who in childhood has 
been left much to himself, and who has early 
learned the stern necessities of the world 
without sensing many of its deeper vices. 
For three months each year, his life had 
been made divinely happy. Then it had 
been that Marjorie had come down to the 
estate for the season out of town. Large, 
imperious Marjorie, with the red-gold hair 
and flashing eyes. She was a couple of years 
older than he, and she had always ruled him, 
from the time when, as a little thing, her 
mother had brought her with a basket of 
dainties to his own sick and widowed mother 
at the little lodge gate. Then he had toddled 
back after her, even into the great house, and 
Marjorie, in her imperious way, had taken 
possession of him. She was a wild child then, 
always bubbling over with high spirits, and 
always into every form of mischief that a 
fertile brain could devise. In those days, the 
red-gold hair had always been a tangled mass 
of flying curls; the frocks were always torn; 
and the round little face covered with a mass 
of freckles and mother earth. But Marjorie, 
or Madge as she was then, could run faster 
than any boy in the village; jump fences and 
climb trees better than anyone in all the coun- 
try round. She would take a dare quicker, 
her hooks always beguiled the finest fish, and 
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she could ride bare-back any horse in the 
stables. All these things made Dickie Wil- 
len admire her; but that which first won his 
love was her unfailing kindliness toward him. 
Even with a Louseful of the children of the 
great, she never forgot him, and would often 
turn around to lend him a helping hand in 
some madcap frolic. Her mother had stormed 
and expostulated, but to no avail, and, finally, 
when his own mother had died, Mrs. Colfax 
had taken him under her wing, for, as she 
said, if Marjorie would play with him, it 
would be better to see that he were properly 
brought up. 

Then had come the day when her mother 
had gone away, too, and Marjorie in her rest- 
less sense of loss had entered upon such an 
era of wild pranks that even her indulgent 
fathe: had been obliged to rouse himself. 
As a result, she was sent away to boarding 
school. On the eve of her departure, Diavolo 
had come into the world. Together, they 
went to view him, and Marjorie impulsively 
kissed the pretty little colt where it lay. Then 
she had turned to Dickie and said: 

“He will always be just ours together, 
Dickie, and while I am gone you will love 
him and take care of him for me.” 

Dickie’s heart was full then, but he had 
answered her bravely, and the compact had 
been sealed between them. After that Mar- 
jorie went away, and he devoted himself to 
Diavolo as he had to her, wearily counting 
away the days until she should be back again. 
At first, the stable-men smiled at his shadow- 
like following, but gradually they grew to de- 
pend upon him. Diavolo grew daily more 
beautiful. His shining chestnut. coat  glis- 
tened in the sun, and his neck arched proudly. 
But beneath the kingly carriage and the dainty 
lifting of his feet there lay a fiery and uncer- ° 
tain temper. Only for the boy, Dickie, did 
he show any toleration. 

When the time came for his training, no 
one could hold him. More than one man 
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had given him up as hopeless, and Mr. Col- 
fax was doomed to the chagrin of seeing the 
fastest thoroughbred he had ever owned idle 
because of a nasty temper. Then it was that 
Dickie, by much coaxing, persuaded Diavolo 
to let him mount his back without saddle. or 
bridle. That day had sown in his heart the 
seeds of his great desire that was as yet un- 
whispered to a living soul, save into the ear 
of Diavolo himself. And that wish was that 
some day he might ride the high-strung colt 
in the great Derby. 

But the days ripened into years, and when 
Marjorie came back at last she was changed 
and different. She still had the same high 
spirits and gay laughter; but now the hair 
was gathered in a loose knot on her neck, her 
clothes were the very essence of cleanliness 
and order, and the freckles had disappeared. 
Marjorie had grown up, and Dickie had lost 
his little Madge. She brought a gay young 
bevy dowr with her, and though she always 
spoke pleasantly to him, her time was taken 
up with her guests. It was the hardest bat- 
tle that Dickie Willen would ever fight, but 
he had it out with himself in his little room 
in the loft. And he won. Then he crept down 
stairs in the darkness and threw his arms 
about Diavolo’s neck, talking gently, as though 
the horse could understand and sympathize. 

“Yes, Diavolo, it is right that it should be 
so. She is a great man’s daughter, and very, 
very beautiful, while I am only a poor stable 
boy. She and you Diavolo are thoroughbreds, 
but I am only one of the common herd. She 
is very good to me, Diavolo; yes, very good, 
and jealousy and envy would be wrong to- 
ward her. Thoroughbreds may run together, 
but those of the common herd must stay 
among themselves—or else run alone. And 
I will run alone, Diavolo.” 

The horse rubbed his nose against Dickie’s 
cheek, as though he understood, and the boy 
curled up beside him for the rest of the night. 
After that, Dickie did not become bitter, or 
morose or sullen, as many in his place might 
have done. It was only characteristic of the 
boy that though his eyes grew wistful and he 
became a little more silent, he still went about 
his duties in the same conscientious way, only 
growing more thoughtful. He knew how 
much an oversight could hurt. More than 
ever before, he devoted himself to Diavolo. 
She had .forgotten, probably, but he never 
would. Diavolo was the link between. 
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But as Dickie’s nature became more kindly, 
Diavolo’s became daily worse. Mr. Colfax 
had already despaired of ever entering him 
for a large race. The horse had seriously 
injured every man who had attempted to ride 
him, and absolutely refused the bit. Even 
the stable-men would not go near him, and 
his entire care fell upon Dickie’s shoulders. 
Then it was that the boy’s great ambition 
took tangible form. Each day he took the 
princely chestnut down to the old meadow 
course and led him round and round. By 
gentle coaxing, the day came when Diavolo 
submitted to a canter around the track with 
Dickie on his back. The boy said nothing 
to anyone about the horse, but he began to 
feel that things were materializing for him. 
Patience and hard, steady work were begin- 
ning to bring their reward, and Dickie was 
fast gaining Diavolo’s confidence. In time, 
the horse looked upon the run around the 
track as part of the daily program, and even 
responded to the boy’s guiding hand. Dickie 
tried to race him in the fields with the riderless 
horses, and gradually brought the animal to an 
understanding of what was expected of him. 
Then the boy would spend hours with the few 
jockeys who came down to the place, watching 
their every move and point, and talking eagerly 
with them whenever they would notice him. 

As the time drew near for the big races, Mr. 
Colfax came down to the stables to pick out 
the horses for entry. He easily found ones 
for the smaller races, but he shook his head 
when he looked for a Derby winner. Black 
Dan was good and reliable, but the Derby 
was a little beyond his class. Bluegrass was 
not up to his usual mark, and Fanciful had 
proved herself too uncertain. The winning 
of the Derby had been the ambition of Rich- 
ard Colfax’s later life, and as he saw this year 
roll around without furnishing him with even 
a possible entry, he leaned back in keen dis- 
appointment. 

“If only Diavolo had proved more horse 
and less devil,” he sighed. 

Dickie had never before spoken to the great . 
man unless he had been first addressed, but 
Mr. Colfax’s despair and the near presence 
of his wonderful Diavolo emboldened him, 
and throwing his arm about the horse’s neck, 
he asked, with an attempt at nonchalance: 

“And why not enter Diavolo, anyway?” 

Mr. Colfax jumped in his chair, then set 
tled back with a bitter laugh. 

















“Why, boy, there is not a jockey in the 
country who would mount Diavolo; not if you 
gave him ten thousand dollars for it.” 

“Perhaps not,” Dickie answered. ‘But 
I would give all I have to show the mettle in 
him to the world.” 

Mr. Colfax turned slowly in his chair, and 
regarded the speaker incredulously, taking 
him in from the crown of his head to the soles 
of his feet. 

“You! why, you are nothing but a boy. 
Diavolo is man’s work, and bad work at that. 
He would kill you before you had even 
mounted him.” 

Dickie smiled and then his face grew ear- 
nest. 

“Oh, no, not me. Diavolo would never 
hurt me. And I—I think he would run for 
me. He could walk away with the Derby, 
if he had half a show. Give it to him, Mr. 
Colfax, please do. There is no horse in the 
world like Diavolo. He can leave them all. 
Look at his beautiful coat, and see his- proud 
neck. Then watch him step, and see his 
nostrils quiver. Can any horse in the world 
beat him? And he is left at home to watch 
others, miles below him, walk off with all the 
honors while he don’t get a chance. Oh, sir, 
I know Diavolo and I love him. He can be 
gentle. Watch.” 

Tears stood in Dickie’s eyes, but he put 
his hand on Diavolo’s questioning nose, then 
vaulted to his back. Diavolo, unaccustomed 
to being mounted in the stable, sniffed the 
air fiercely for a moment, prancing back and 
forth, then calmed down under the influence 
of Dickie’s soothing words. ‘Come,’ the 
boy called, and the amazed stable-men fol- 
lowed, with Mr. Colfax, to the old meadow 
course. Here Dickie began the run. First 
slowly, then faster and faster. It seemed a 
miracle to the astonished men who watched 
as the dirt flew from the horse’s heels. At 
last Dickie triumphantly brought him to a 
standstill before Mr. Colfax. Dickie turned 
his eager face to the man. 

“Diavolo can run. Won't you please, 
please let him have a show, sir?” 

“Wonderful, boy, wonderful. But what 
will you do when you get him with the other 
horses, and he won’t take harness?” 

“He’s learned the hardest part already. We 
can practice here, with the others, and then try 
him there over the track once or twice. And 
he can win, I know; can’t you, Diavolo?” 
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““Yes he can, but the question is, will he?” 
“Tf he’s given half a show. O, sir, he’s 
the finest horse you ever had. If you don’t 
think I can ride, try someone else, but give 
Diavolo a fighting chance. It’s all he needs.” 
As Richard Colfax looked down into the 
flushed face, something of his own lost boy- 


_hood came back to him. Men said he had 


won in his race with life, but they never knew 
of the tugging pain and the longing that some- 
times crept into his heart. Back in his own 
life there had rested one strong desire un- 
fulfilled, and he wondered if this thing did 
not mean almost as much to this other boy. 
He was a rich man. He could afford to lose 
a little, and he really felt that he owed the 
boy something for his loyalty. He thought 
of the difference that might have been in his 
own life, if that one great void had been filled, 
and Richard Colfax was a kindly man. So 
Dickie Willen won his point, and Diavolo was 
promised a fighting chance. 

“And, boy, you will of course ride him. 
My old offer of ten thousand still holds good 
for the jockey who wins the Derby for me. 
T’ll get the best man on the turf down to coach 
you, but Diavolo is your especial charge. You 
are his jockey, trainer and stable-boy.” 

That night Dickie poured out his heart to 
Diavolo, and the horse listened patiently with 
a look of understanding that seemed almost 
human. 

A busy time followed, and Dickie went 
about with the lightest heart he had carried 
since his little Madge went away to school. 
He was just a little dazed, and when he 
thought of it, it seemed almost impossible 
that it should be he who was to ride in the 
great Derby and that his mount should be 
Diavolo, of all horses. Marjorie had come 
down to the stables herself one morning to 
talk to him about it, and to congratulate him. 
With her came a young fellow, tall and broad 
of shoulder. He spent most of the time at 
the house now. Someone had pointed him 
out to Dickie as Harvard’s famous center. 
As they turned to go, he put his hand lightly 
on Marjorie’s arm with an easy air of right. 

For an instant Dickie caught his breath. 
So rumors were true, and he was to lose the 
imperious little Madge more hopelessly than 
ever. A dumb pain shone in his eyes for 
a fleeting moment, but he drew himself to- 
gether and answered her parting smile with 
one almost as bright. 
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After she had gone, Dickie muttered sev- 
eral times to himself: 

“Only a thoroughbred may run with a 
thoroughbred, Dickie Willen, and don’t for- 
get you are to run alone.” It was a tight 
rein that the boy held upon himself, but his 
generous nature and way of looking every 
problem squarely in the face soon told. 

At last the great day came. Dickie had 
been up several days, but the wonder of it 
all was still upon him. When the time drew 
near, he looked out over the track and the 
field, across to the great grandstand filled 
with the thronging thousands. They were 
cheering Suburban Queen now, and a great 
swelling rose in his throat. What if they 
should cheer Diavolo like that! Diavolo was 
a better horse, and the Derby was a greater 
race. As Dickie thought of all this, and his 
wonderful mount, he began to feel himself 
a very small atom thrust into a very large 
place, and to feel for a moment as though his 
place were back in the meadows and the quiet 
stable. No one knew him or his horse, and 
he had been told not to talk, and he obeyed 
scrupulously, remaining by himself in one 
corner of the paddocks, near his precious 
charge. No one paid very much attention 
to him, and he simply watched and listened. 
As each new horse was brought in, he looked 
it over carefully and summed up its points, 
making a minute comparison between them. 
In the early mornings, Diavolo had been tried 
around the course with a couple of other horses 
from the Colfax stud, and there seemed little 
to do now but to watch and to wait. 

When Suburban Queen was led back to 
the paddock, Dickie went inside to saddle 
Diavolo and to weigh in. He looked anx- 
iously at the horse. ‘‘ You will have to show 
the world the stuff you are made of today, 
Diavolo,” he whispered. It took him a long 
time to saddle the horse, and his fingers lin- 
gered and caressed. Today was to be the 
greatest day in both their lives. There was 
only one horse he feared, and that one was 
Anvil, the big bay. The horse had been well 
named, and he united the good qualities of 
speed and strength, and good temper. Still, 
Dickie felt that Diavlo had more in him, if 
he would only use it. He looked around, 
and wondered what had become of Mr. Col- 
fax. He longed to see a friendly face. For 
the moment, he was oppressed, and felt the 
need of a strong word to put confidence in 
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him. He looked wistfully around the pad- 
dock and across the field, when a voice be- 
hind him cried: 

“There he is, all ready,” and Marjorie 
rushed up to him, putting out her hand. 
Dickie thought she had never looked so beau- 
tiful before. The very joy of living danced in 
her eyes and shone on her face. ‘‘Ah, Dickie, 
Diavolo is the finest beauty of them all.” 

Her father and the Harvard center fol- 
lowed. They both smiled, and Mr. Colfax 
drew close to Dickie, whispering in his ear: 

“T counted on you to win, boy, and I 
backed Diavolo heavier than I ever did any 
other horse.” 

That was all; but it was enough to spur 
Dickie to the utmost. Then Marjorie said: 

“We are going back to watch the start, 
now, and be sure you don’: disappoint us. 
We'll expect the Derby for the purple and 
gold this year.” But after going a few steps, 
she turned and ran back, holding out a great 
purple aster to him. 

“T almost forgot this, Dickie. It is to be 
a mascot, you know, and of course you can’t 
lose when you have a mascot with you.” 

She laughed and was gone. As Dickie 
tucked the flower in his jacket, he thought 
longingly of a yellow marigold she had given 
him once in the long ago, when she had told 
him quite confidently that they should live 
together always, and nothing should ever 
come between. He sighed for the lowly mari- 
gold, but the prouder flower was the better 
symbol today, and he carried it blithely into 
the field, as Diavolo curvetted and pranced 
down the track to the judge’s stand. 

The course was thronged with gaily-dressed 
and beautiful women, the darker background 
of their escorts throwing their costumes into 
strong relief. Ail were chatting, laughing 
gaily, eagerly picking their favorites and lay- 
ing their little wagers. Below, the book- 
makers were busy with a surging, struggling 
crowd that could not be satisfied; elbowing, 
pushing, crowding, cursing and shouting, all 
eager and anxious to lay their stake upon a 
picked favorite or a sure tip. Norman Duke 
led in the betting. Silver Heels and Anvil 
followed closely. Last on the list was Diavolo, 
a sixty to one shot—the aew horse, of whom 
no one seemed to know anything. A few 
whispered he was a good thing, more shook 
their heads, and amid the general excitement 
the dark horse was forgotten. 














The crowd burst into cheers as the horses 
came down the course to take their places. 
It was a large field, and they were beautiful 
and high-strung horses. All colors were 
there. All bore the stamp of the highest type 
of thoroughbred; -but as Dickie came down 
he looked proudly on Diavolo and thought 
him the finest beauty in the lot. There 
were others who thought so, too. 

Dickie had drawn fourth place for the line- 
up, and he was bringing Diavolo down slowly, 
in order not to excite him before the final sig- 
nal. Silently, he was praying that the start 
might be a good one, and that they might be 
off before Diavolo’s uncertain temper were 
worn away with false ones. 

The first signal called them to their places, 
and Dickie came down easily. Only once 
did he glance upward, just for a second, to 
catch an encouraging smile and a nod from 
the Colfax box. It all still seemed unreal to 
him. Diavolo took his place with a question- 
ing lift of his head. He did not like the crowd- 
ing on the line, and he was beginning to get 
restless. First one and then another horse 
would back away, and Pericles repeatedly 
broke through the line. It was a trying time, 
but at last the wire was lifted, and they were 
off, Diavolo well up. Then the gong sounded, 
and it was back to the line again. 

Dickie trembled. Already Diavolo was ner- 
vous, and many more such starts would throw 
him out altogether. It was ten minutes be- 
fore they were again lined up, and then for a 
second time the gong sounded. A feeling of 
dull despair settled down upon Dickie as they 
were recalled time after time. A frenzy seized 
upon Diavolo, and he plunged and kicked 
among the other horses, until it became a 
serious question if he would even be allowed 
to remain in the race. With each start, the 
crowds cheered harder, and the excitement 
grew greater. With one last effort, Dickie 
pulled Diavolo up to the line, the signal flashed, 
and they were off, Diavolo, almost by a miracle, 
well to the fore. The flag dropped, and the 
crowds stood up, shouted, cheered and 
stamped. The automobiles and traps were 
crowded to the line. 

Not more than a couple of lengths beyond 
the wire, Diavolo stopped suddenly and plant- 
ed his four feet. Had Dickie not been an ex- 
ceptionally good rider, he would have gone 
off over his head. Again the huge red mon- 
ster chugged, ar.d this time Diavolo reared, 
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snorting wildly. Dickie gave one agonizing 
glance at the Colfax box and another at the 
striving horses, now almost at the quarter- 
post. Should Diavola be left ignominiously 
at the post? Never! and he shut his teeth 
together tightly. For the first time in his life 
he used the whip on Diavolo, striking him a 
cutting blow across the flank. The horse, 
now thoroughly roused, rushed madly back. 
By this time, the cheering of the crowds had 
turned to laughter as they shouted good- 
natured advice to Dickie. It was too much 
for the boy. The spirit of conflict dominated 
him. He raised in his stirrups, pulled with 
all his might upon the bit, and by main force 
succeeded in stopping the horse. Then, 
slowly, he turned his head about, and with 
another crack of the whip he dashed by the 
judges’ stand once again, not left at the post, 
but over a quarter of a mile behind. 

His pluck pleased the multitudes, and again 
they cheered: ‘‘Diavolo” and ‘“Willen” for 
the first time sounding through the din. 
Dickie leaned low on Diavolo’s neck and whis- 
pered softly to him. Though the race was 
lost, he wanted the horse to show the crowds 
the speed that really lay within him. As they 
flashed by the quarter-post, the fever of the 
chase took hold upon the thoroughbred, and 
he laid himself out in his long, easy strides, his 
sensitive nose stretched forward sniffing con- 
temptuously. Norman Duke was in the lead, 
with Anvil close upon his quarter; Pericles 
came third, and the others stretched out be- 
hind, though they were running well together. 

It was a short track, and the course was 
three times around. As Norman Duke passed 
the judges’ stand, Diavlo reached the last 
quarter-post. Again asshe passed the crowds 
cheered him. Dickie’s head whirled with the 
excitement, but he bent low and urged the 
horse on, on past the first quarter, the half 
and the last quarter. This time, Diavolo 
passed this post several seconds before Peri- 
cles, now in the lead, dashed by the judges; 
but he was beginning to breathe heavily, and 
Dickie’s heart sank. 

As they passed the stand, for the last round, 
a girl’s clear voice rang out “Diavolo,” and, 
as though impelled by it, the chestnut bent 
to the work before him. Dickie thought he 
had seen him run before, but it was never like 
this. He held his breath as they flew around 


the course. He wondered if they might get 
in, after all. Each stride of the slender-limbed 
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horse told. At the quarter, they were only a 
few lengths behind the last straggler. On 
and on Diavolo forged; a couple of lengths, 
a length, on his flank, then neck and neck. 
At the half-post he passed. Dickie’s teeth 
snapped, and he caressed the straining neck. 
“Good boy,” he whispered, and Diavolo, re- 
sponding, caught the next horse and crept up 
inch by inch. Anselm, Elvira, Norman Duke 
and Anvil were now running in a bunch, with- 
out a length between the four. As they drew 
down on the last quarter, their jockeys played 
hard for place. On and on Diavolo sped. 
His hot breath blew upon the flank of An- 
selm, then slowly, inch by inch, he crept up. 
As they came upon the last quarter, he was 
only a half-length behind. 

Then before the eyes of the horrified spec- 
tators a thing happened that made men hold 
their breath and groan. Anselm played for 
first, gained it, then lost his footing, slipped 
and fell. Norman Duke and Anvil both 
swerved, but Elvira, coming on almost be- 
hind, reared upright just as Diavolo drew 
down, and brought her hoofs down on the 
unprotected head of Dickie, glancing off on 
Diavolo’s flank. The boy fell heavily for- 
ward, but grasped the horse’s mane. The 
high-strung animal, as though realizing the 
responsibility that now lay upon him, took 
Anselm lightly, and bore down the track close 
upon Norman Duke and Anvil. The throngs 
shouted and screamed; women fainted; but 
the chestnut, with a final effort, crept up on 
Norman Duke, passed him, reached Anvil, 
crept nose to nose, and, as the tape was 
reached, flashed ahead. 

Pandemonium broke loose, but the cheers 
only lasted a few seconds. Diavolo, without 
a guiding hand, still pounded on, and Dickie’s 
fingers relaxed their hold. As the horse felt 
his rider slip, he brought himself up on his 
haunches and stood perfectly still a few sec- 
onds. Then he turned his head slowly and 
looked questioningly at the heap that lay on 
the track beside him. He cautiously lifted 
his feet, and turned about, taking up his stand 
just over the unconscious boy and nosing him 
tenderly. Men rushed toward them, but the 
horse arched his neck proudly and snorted de- 
fiance. No one dared approach, as much for 
his own sake as that of the prostrate jockey. 

At last Marjorie, pale, with drawn lips and 
terror-stricken eyes, sped down the track. 
“‘Diavolo, Diavolo,”’ she called, and the horse 
whinnied to her, letting her take his loose bridle 
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and turning his blood and foam-flecked head 
toward her. Though a Derby winner, no 
one noticed his condition, as the doctor bent 
over Dickie and felt his pulse. A purple 
aster was clasped firmly in his clenched hand. 
The doctor hurriedly examined him, shook 
his head, and remarked briefly: 

“Concussion of the brain. 
an operation. I doubt it.” 

Several hours later, Dickie Willen opened 
his eyes in a room of spotless white. In one 
corner stood the freshly-gowned nurse in 
earnest conversation with the doctor and Mr. 
Colfax. But Dickie was only conscious of 
the graceful figure in the window, in its suit 
of purple broadcloth surmounted by the red- 
gold crown. For a time he watched it idly, 
then she turned and came quickly toward 
him. Dickie saw traces of tears in the large 
violet eyes, but he did not connect them with 
himself. He felt a dull pain in the back of 
his head, and somehow everything seemed 
very strange. Then it all came back to him 
in a flash. He started up, but fell back with 
a deep groan. Marjorie bent over him, 
smoothing his forehead. 

“What is it, Dickie, tell me?” 

“‘Diavolo,” he whispered, ‘‘Diavolo.” 

“Why, Dickie dear, he won the Derby, and 
you rode him to the very finish. It was you 
who did it.” 

“‘And Diavolo, Diavolo is all right?” 

The girl flashed a signal across the room, 
then bent low and whispered: 

“Yes dear, he is on the way to the home 
pasture now. And now tell me, isn’t there 
something that Madge can do for you?” 

Dickie stared beyond her, and answered 
dreamily: 

““Yes, but Madge is dead to me,”’ then, wan- 
dering, “Only thoroughbreds can run to- 
gether.” 

Marjorie’s face twitched, but she put her 
hand gently and firmly on his face, stroking 
the burning cheeks tenderly. 

“No, Dickie boy, I am still Madge. Don’t 
you remember me?” 

The boy roused himself and muttered feebly: 

“Just one more sight of the marigold.” 

“You shall have them, Dickie; a whole 
room full!” 

The boy stirred feverishly. 

“No, no. Just one from the field at home, 


May survive 


like that other one, Madge—dear.” 
And the old Madge bent lower, touching 
his brow with her trembling lips. 




















THE CICATRIX 


By Maurice Smiley 


E was coming back—back into her life, 

in a sense, after all the years. For he 

could never quite go out of it, although Eng- 

land seemed a long way off, and America, 

the Empire State, the metropolis itself, would 

be very near. Heavens! How near; and 
how bitter-sweet would the nearness be! 

Have you never, in brushing the hair away 
from your brow, or baring your arm, come 
across the cicatrix of an old hurt? You had 
almost forgotten just how you got it. Was 
it where the horse took that cropper, or was 
it the reminder of an accident in childhood? 

But when you suddenly came upon the 
wan, thin line that marred the healthy white- 
ness of your flesh, you felt a twinge of the 
old pain, and the scar seemed to flame again 
and smart, as you looked at it. 

When she got Howard Arnold’s letter, she 
felt just that sharp pang of agony. A sud- 
den twitching at her heart—where the hurt 
was—sent a spasm across her face, and she 
sat a long time looking out of the window. 

He had sent her his latest volume of poems, 
but she had not yet had time to read them. 
Her husband saw it lying on the library table 
when he came home to dinner. A sigh es- 
caped him, and he looked at her with a sud- 
den keenness that made her flush in spite of 
herself. 

“Mr. Arnold is coming back to America,” 
she said in a low tone. 

“He has asked to call?” asked Morley. 

“Ves,’’ 

“And you will tell him—” 

He stopped awkwardly, but the space was 
quickly filled. 

“T shall tell him he may, of course,” she 
answered. ‘Unless, of course, you forbid 
a 

She spoke with unconscious bitterness, but 
only his eyes told how the words and the tone 
hurt him. 

“You know, Muriel,” he said gently, ‘that 
my door is yours. I do not expect you to shut 
it against your old friends.” 


’ 
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There was a pathetic tenderness in his 
voice that made her regret her rebellious 
mood, but his next words drove the soften- 
ing influence away. 

“You know I never pretended to like the 
man, Muriel,” he said quietly. 

“T am aware of it,” she answered coldly. 
“There is little about him to attract you.” 

There was an unkind emphasis on the 
“you,” which made him reply more sharply 
than he intended: 

“There is still less to attract you.” 

“Are we to quarrel about it?” she asked, 
icily. 

“God forbid, Muriel!” he said, earnestly. 
“T trust you to do whatever you wish.” 

It was this very deference, which she fancied 
servile, that often vaguely irritated Muriel 
Morley. Women are often attracted by the 
crass masculinity of a man, especially women 
who have a certain puissance and virility in 
their nature. It was perhaps the fault of 
both of them—possibly of neither—that they 
were not closer together. There was little of 
that oneness; of that comradeship, which the 
mawkish and the maudlin desecrate by prat- 
ing of affinity. There was much of what 
Dickens called “the unsuitability of mind 
and purpose, like which there can be no dis- 
parity in marriage.” 

If Richard Morley had had more of the 
elements which appealed to the latent and 
innate respect of women for masterful men; 
if Muriel had had more of the sweet woman- 
liness which would have responded to the 
tenderness of her husband’s nature — 
both would have been happier. 

As it was, they had never been very close 
together—at least not since their child was 
taken from them. There was a time, while 
she lived, when the cold, snowy nature seemed 
to melt and shine with the soft motherhood 
which made her inexpressibly dear, and al- 
most made her husband understand her. 

She had the mountain soul, and the moun- 
tain soul is mountain-shod. It cannot walk 
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the lower ways of life. It cannot breathe the 
valley air. 

Something in Howard Arnold’s soul had 
spoken to something in her own, back there 
in the old days. That is, she thought it was 
his soul. She did not know that it was only 
his mind. She could not conceive how a 
man could write beautiful things, save out of 
a soul-fairness. And when he told her that 
he loved her, all the buds of life blossomed 
into the supreme and crowning flower. 
Poetry, sculpture, painting, music,—all the 
forms of art were to her only varying mani- 
festations of Truth, and it seemed to her that 
he and she were climbing, hand in hand, up 
the mountains—her mountains — toward 
peace, the peace of Parsifal that sits upon 
the heights, where the edelweiss grows. 

There is a marvelous illusion one sees at 
the theater. The curtain rises on what seems 
a cold, gray stone church. All is darkness 
for a time. Then, one by one, lights begin 
to shine back of the curtain. Under the in- 
genious manipulation, the gray walls melt 
away, and slowly from the shadows of the 
interior the pews appear, and through the 
vibrant shadows sound the strains of an organ. 
Then, as the lights multiply, an organ loft 
appears, and suddenly all the lights are con- 
centrated on the organ loft, where a singer 
stands, and a grand, sonorous anthem echoes 
through the edifice. 

Then, while the light is brightest, the cur- 
tain is rung down hastily, and the audience 
is back in the world again. 

It was something like that with Muriel 
Rose. When Howard Arnold came into her 
life she was no longer young. She was sit- 
ting in the twilight of her young womanhood, 
watching the cold, gray, loveless walls— 
watching, waiting, softly calling through the 
shadows. 

Then day by day the inner lights in the 
man’s nature began to shine out one by one, 
and soon she was in the glow of a great bright- 
ness, listening to a hymn. Then the curtain 
was rung down while the light was still shin- 
ing. He left her as blithely as he had come 
into her life, not caring, possibly not knowing, 
that he had left the red wound on her soul. 
It was as though one should smiling!y break 
the lilies that were blooming on an altar, toss 
them aside and stroll away whistling. And 


she was looking at the curtain in the garish 
light, with eyes that were dim with tears. 
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She watched the curtain through many 
days, trying to pierce it; trying to fix the spot 
where the light had shone the strongest’ and 
the sweetest. It had seemed like a golden 
wand while the curtain was up, but it turned 
to a white-hot knife when the something hap- 
pened. It was the knife that made the wound 
—the wound that healed, oh so slowly; that 
mercifully faded, however, to a dull, sullen 
red and had quite become a dim, white cica- 
trix when she became Muriel Morley. 

Why she had married him she hardly knew 
Down in her heart, she knew she did not love 
him with an ideal love. But she had ceased, 
not to have ideals, but only to look for them 
incarnated. 

As well Richard Morley as another. She 
could at least respect him. Dull, blundering 
and stupid, from her point of view, he lived 
down there in the valley. But he loved her, 
in his patient way, and at first his tenderness 
and his patience and his goodness were in- 
finitely comforting. If only he could mount 
up with her into the snow-life that she lived, 
up there among the edelweiss of life! 

Then suddenly, when this patience and 
goodness and tenderness were almost on the 
point of melting the snow of her nature, the 
tangible shadow came between them. She 
resented the idea of any secret, and her hus- 
band steadfastly refused to make any ex- 
planation of, or reference to, visits he made 
to Rossville. Rossville was where her sister 
lived, and while Muriel Morley knew her 
husband, and thought she knew her sister, 
too well to believe there was any intrigue 
between them, yet down in her heart she knew 
that Isabel was far more calculated to appeal 
to a man like Richard Morley than she her- 
self. They were on what she called, in her 
pitiful cant, ‘the same plane” in a sense. 
Isabel was a bit inclined to imagine herself 
“soulful” when she was sinply romantic. 
This, however, was rather an attempt to imi- 
tate her brilliant sister. She lived the life 
of the world; she was not particularly op- 
pressed with “‘ideals,” and, within the proper 
bounds of wifely circumspection, it mattered 
little to her that she had a husband. 

With a curious but characteristic incon- 
sistency, Muriel Morley, while she herself 
sought in the companionship of thoughts in 
which another than her husband figured, a 
certain need which her married life did not 
supply, resented the idea of her husband him- 




















self doing something very like that very thing. 
She knew that she repelled him, and yet she 
blamed him for being repelled. That this 
was not the true explanation of whatever was 
between her sister and her husband, she never 
dreamed. It only widened the breach, and 
she sought the snowy comfort of the edelweiss. 
Twice a year she got a supply of the downy 
blossoms from a friend in the Alps. It was 
just a little fancy, a little symbol of an ideal. 
If only she had held out her hand to her hus- 
band, he might have climbed with her the 
heights where that of which these were types 
was growing. 

But the thought of Rossville stayed the 
hand. 


* * * 


Howard Arnold came hard upon the heels 
of his message. She had had only time to run 
through the pages of his book. But she had 
already found many things which for the first 
time gave her intuitions the key to the reality. 

He came back to her as blithe and debonair 
as ever. It might have been only yesterday 
that they had parted. What she had read 
told her it did not matter that she was an- 
other man’s wife, and what she had read told 
her some of the reasons why it did not matter. 

He was a trifle more world-worn; the lines 
on his face were deeper. He had drunk more 
fully of the cup of life than she. 

But the old arrogant, masterful buoyancy 
was there. Only his laugh was changed. It 
sounded with a certain hollowness now. He 
was more cynical. He had been indulging 
in intellectual dissipation, and like the wine- 
cup, it had left its marks. 

And she? Perhaps she was a bit paler; 
the lines about her mouth were tenser. But 
she greeted him calmly enough—too calmly, 
he thought, with a sense of irritated disap- 
pointment. Possibly the old scar was throb- 
bing just a bit, but what she had already read 
in his book had salved some of the hurt, and 
the bold look in his eyes, the untrue ring in 
his laugh, the cruelty of his smile—these were 
more healing than all. 

There was a defiant ignoring of the con- 
ventions, which manifested itself in a sort of 
ardor, that offended her. He pressed her 
hand too warmly when she first greeted him. 
He looked at her too meaningly. He seemed 
to brush aside with an airy wave of the hand 
facts which were everything to the world; and 
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while she was of all women apart from the 
world, yet the edelweiss meant a fidelity, a 
soul-purity, a thought-chastity, that would 
have made her cut off her hand before any 
man but her husband should presume to 
touch it too ardently. 

She checked his presumption at the start. 

Some whim, the prompting of some little 
ideal, had made her wear a locket he had 
given her. She had not worn it since he left 
her. Now it was hanging at her throat, and 
Howard Arnold grossly misunderstood her. 
There was an unpleasant meaning in his eyes 
as he saw it gleaming against the white of her 
neck. She flushed when she saw he had no 
ticed it; but it was with affronted pride, and 
not embarrassment. 

She raised her hand suddenly and unfas- 
tened it. Then mutely she held it opened 
toward him. He gave one glance at it. 

“I beg pardon,” he murmured, awkwardly; 
“T didn’t know.” 

Then they veered off the dangerous places, 
and their conversation was turned into safer 
channels. But Howard Arnold was vaguely 
irritated, and there was a curious resentment 
in his manner. 

His eye fell on a spray of edelweiss, and it 
lighted up with something of the old fire. 
The edelweiss was another connecting link 
between the present and the past for those 
two. 

“You still live among the snow-flowers?” 
he said, in a low tone. 

‘““Now more than ever,”’ she answered, very 
gently. ‘‘Do you know,” she went on, with 
a certain wistfulness, “‘I wish you would live 
there, too. You have never worn it in your 
heart. I don’t think any flower ever really grew 
there but the red rose. Won’t you wear this; 
wear it in its true meaning, for the sake of the 
old days and what might have been; what 
can be, if you will live up to what the edelweiss 
means — the highest purity and the truest 
loyalty ?” 

Again he misunderstood some of her mean- 
ing—the finer part. She had meant it to typify 
what lay between them — the distance that 
separated them—the “‘great gulf fixed”; she 
meant it as a dedication of all the finer, higher 
things in him, all his great gifts, to all that the 
mountains stood for. She meant it as an 
ideal, and while through even his shallow 
vanity something of it went like a sweet, pure 
breath, he took it for the most part as a token. 
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He left her wearing it on his_coat, and he left 
her smiling in much the old way. 

She went back to his book when he had 
gone, and as she read, she saw for the first 
time the man’s soul spread out before her in 
all its emptiness and vanity and sacrilege. 
Say what you will, books are but what their 
writers are. Words have been cynically said 
to have been invented to conceal thoughts. 
But she read beneath the words, and at last 
she realized the truth. 

If Howard Arnold had ever loved her, it 
was only as one out of many. It was only as 
a botanist regards a rare flower. It was only 
sensuously. She was only a new sensation 
to him. She ministered to his overweening 
vanity, and, worst insult of all, things that 
were sacred to her; as sacred as the memory 
of a little hand; were to him merely so much 
“copy.” If he had ever loved her, it was 
only in a professional, “shoppy” way. Her 
ideals, her little hopes and thoughts that she 
hardly dared to breathe, were only intellec- 
tually assimilated. They were not even 
spiritually appropriated and transmuted into 
sweet, helpful things. They were merely 
material for dainty sonnets and insincere 
word-mongering. 

In her inmost heart, she was glad of the 
revelation. She was glad that she did not 
love him. She knew she could never have 
really loved such a man; but she pitied him 
from the bottom of her heart. She pitied 
the wanton desecration of holy things. How 
often she had regretted that her husband— 
patient, tender, worshipping Rich, whose very 
devotion irritated her at times with its ser- 
vility; plodding, blundering, prosaic Richard 
Morley, who saw none of the beautiful things 
that meant so much to her, and heard none 
of the music that was the harmony of her 
inner life—how often she had regretted that 
he had not been just a little like Howard 
Arnold; that his soul was not illumed with 
one spark of the fire that blazed on the altar 
of Howard Arnold’s genius. 

And now, with a swift, overpowering re- 
vulsion of feeling, she saw the two men as 
they really were. Perhaps she came down 
from the heights, where it was so cold; _per- 
haps she rose to eminences that were really 
nearer heaven. But she listened with a sob 


to the voice of her own heart, and her own 
heart told her that plain, practical, loving, 
unromantic Richard. Morley was worth a 
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thousand dazzling geniuses like Howard 
Arnold—yes, even with the secret of Isabel. 
She wished she was more like her. 


* * * 


The book of poems was lying idly in her 
lap when her husband came home. 

For the first time in their married life he 
was angry. If he had only been tender and 
gentle in the old way at that little crisis! If 
he had only taken her lovingly in his arms! 

But he was not given to the delicacies of 
life. He loved his wife with all his great, 
rough, boyish ‘heart. He could not bear 
that any other man should presume to stand 
upon an insolent equality with her and speak 
lightly, while he, her husband, worshipped 
at her feet. He did not understand ideals 
and symbols; but he could understand a 
supercilious nod at the club, a contemptuous 
shrug, a remark in an undertone. He could 
understand those things. 

He came from them, to find her with How- 
ard Arnold’s book in her lap. Her face was 
flushed, and she was agitated. Howard Ar- 
nold was wearing a flower she had given him, 
and he had dared to smile. 

Her intuition told her why he frowned when 
he caught sight of the book. It was the worst 
possible mood in which they could have met. 
His very dullness of misunderstanding opened 
up all the old wide distances. If he had only 
been able to look into her heart and see the 
white purity of her loyalty, and what she 
thought about Howard Arnold! But he 
could only know what he knew, and see what 
he saw, and hear what he heard. 

Her rebellious mood brought back the old 
willfulness of her nature. She was hurt and 
defiant, where tenderness would have softened 
it all. 

“Shall I throw the book into the fire?” she 
asked him, with cutting sarcasm. ‘Will you 
make me out a list of books of which you 
approve ?” 

“That would not be one of them!” he said, 
bitterly. ‘Muriel! Howard Arnold is a cad. 
I know I am not a genius, and all that; but 
I know a cad when I see him. You gave him 
a flower?” he asked sullenly. 

“Yes,” she replied defiantly. 

“He wore it at the club. He boasted of 
it—not openly, but with a smile, for which I 
could have killed him.” 

If she had not been so hurt and angry at 
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his tone, she would have seen the caddishness 


of it more clearly. But anger was doubt, and 
doubt was suspicion—suspicion, not of any- 
thing tangible, but that harder, crueler kind 
that made him believe she could for a mo- 
ment forsake the ideals that were her very 
life. She did not stop to think that he did 
not know her heart as she knew it. She only 
froze before that cold breath. 

“That locket!” her husband said, suddenly 
observing it. ‘He gave it to you? You are 
wearing it? You dare to wear it? Give it 
to me!” he cried fiercely. “If Howard Ar- 
nold’s picture is inside it, Pll kill him, so help 
me God!” 

“Richard!” 

Her face was very white now. She had 
been hurt before. Now she was inexpressibly 
shocked. If only he had been calmer, he 
would have realized what a deadly insult it 
was to her—to her, of all women. 

“T shall not show you the locket,” she said 
proudly. “‘Mr. Arnold gave it to me long ago. 
I have not worn it for years. Your words 
are cruel’’—her voice faltered for an instant — 
“but your manner is unendurable. I should 
be beneath my own contempt if I could stoop 
to assure you, that, not by a single thought, 
have I given you any warrant for them.” 

She turned coldly away from him. 

“Muriel!” her husband exclaimed, his anger 
melting, “forgive me! I know that I don’t 
put things delicately, and all that. But he 
maddened me with that contemptuous smile. 
You know what our world is. God knows 
I would rather die than that a breath should 
stain your name. I would die to save you 
a moment’s pain. Your happiness is dearer 
than all the world to me. But I can’t bear 
to be pitied. Tell me, Muriel,”—his voice 
was sad and wistful now, with the great yearn- 
ing of his love—‘‘tell me—am I to be pitied? 
Am I losing you, my wife? I am going to 
Rossville tomorrow, and shall be out of town 
till late.” 

She turned so sharply that he was surprised. 
Something in her face had a new meaning 
for him. For the first time, perhaps, he real- 
ized that she misunderstood him regarding 
the secret between them. It shocked him 
more than the thought that he was losing her 
love—if he had ever really had it—the thought 
that Howard Arnold’s return had opened the 
old wound; perhaps to change the figure; 
stirred to life, what had been almost dead. 
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“Muriel!” he exclaimed, “I would gladly 
tell you all about it, but it is to save you pain. 
I would do anything to do that.” 

The suggestion of a sneer passed over her 
face, and it cut him to the heart. It was not 
until he had sighed and turned away, that she 
could think more calmly. 

It was all sad, pitiful blundering, but the 
sheer shock of his seeming understanding of 
the situation aroused her to the truth. She 
weighed things from his standpoint. He did 
not know of the revelation of the past few 
hours. He only knew that she had loved 
Howard Arnold once—or believed she did. 
He thought she loved him yet. He was wear- 
ing a flower she had given him. She was 
wearing a locket that he had given her. 

She knew what hurt her husband so. She 
knew that world of theirs; where women lift 
their eyebrows or discreetly drop their fan 
to hide a smile—and another woman’s good 
name is murmured away; where men blow 
a woman’s honor to the ceiling through the 
smoke of their cigars, and shrug away the 
immediate jewel of a woman’s soul with a 
laugh. 

Howard Arnold belonged to that world, 
too. He.had dared to desecrate another of 
her ideals. Perhaps it would appear as a 
sonnet in his next volume of poems. 

He had dared! 

She tried to fathom the depths of that in- 
famy; the utter caddishness of that boastful 
smile. 

It was at this moment, when her heart was 
strangely empty and doubly bereft; when 
Howard Arnold had left it utterly bare, if 
indeed it had not always been so, for the 
completest occupancy of a husband’s love; 
when she was glad that it was so; when she 
realized something of what her husband 
longed for and she did not give; when she 
realized that he found it to a comforting de- 
gree in her own sister; when she longed with 
all her soul for her husband’s completest love, 
and realized that she had repulsed it and per- 
haps lost it—it was at this moment, torn with 
conflicting longings and fears, that she re- 
ceived a letter from Isabel: 

She wrote: 

“My Darling Sister: I am writing 
to you out of the depths of the greatest 
thankfulness of my life. You have the 
noblest husband that ever lived, and it 
shocked me to learn, from a random 
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word that escaped him unwittingly, that 
you misunderstood and misjudged him 
so cruelly. He has sought to spare you 
and me the shame of knowing what a 
foolish woman I have been. But I am 
going to confess it all to you. You know 
I have many silly little fancies, and it was 
in one of my absurdly romantic moods 
that I formed an attachment for a man 
whom I thought was vastly superior to 
my own husband; who would supply all 
the longings of my soul, and all that sort 
of thing. Ishall not try to evade. I shall 
tell you the whole truth. I was almost 
on the point of throwing away my life on 
thisman. Noman is worth that, Muriel. 
Richard, with his infinite patience and 
tenderness, showed me what I would not 
let my own husband show me—where I 
was wild and foolish; how the love of a 
good man is worth all else in the world. 
Oh, Muriel, as you value your soul’s 
salvation, cleave to such a love. Strive 
to keep it. You have it. You have 
never lost it, but I know from my own 
experience, and from my intuitions, that 
you have not struggled to gain it and to 
keep it. We are alike in that; we did 
not realize the value of what we were cast- 
ing coldly aside. Rejoice with me that I 
see clearly where I was wickedly blind, 
and let my folly teach you that an honest 
man’s love is worth a universe of geniuses 
who are not honest. ISABEL.” 


Muriel Morley’s eyes were wet with tears 
long before she had finished the letter, but 
it was through the tears that she saw the 
truth. Out of all the misunderstanding and 
suspicion and coldness, her husband’s love 
shone forth more unselfish, more tender, than 
ever. He was no longer weak. She won- 
dered how she could ever have thought him 
so. It was Howard Arnold who was piti- 
fully, tragically weak. She saw what she 
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had disdainfully cast aside, and come so near 
to losing forever. Little by little, she came 
to the sweet consciousness that wreathed her 
face in happy smiles, that Richard Morley’s 
love was all the world to her; that it was the 
real incarnation of every ideal she had ever 
had. 

The curtain was rising on the old scene. 
Stone by stone, the cold, gray walls were 
melting, and the lights were shining into a 
sanctuary. Through the shadows, a hymn 
was sounding—‘“‘Love’s old sweet song.” 

The light was on her face, and the song 
was in her heart when her husband came back 
to her. She greeted him with a tender caress 
such as she had not given him since their 
child was taken from them. 

“T have two things to show you, dear,” 
she said, gently, when they stood before the 
open grate in the library. 

One of them was the letter from Isabel, and 
Richard Morley turned from reading it to 
find his wife smiling at him through happy 
tears. The smile made him tremble with 
the very wonder of his joy. All the coldness, 
the bitterness, the pride and defiance and 
willfulness, all that had been between them 
—all this was gone. 

“This is the other,” she whispered, hand- 
ing him the locket. 

Together they opened it, and the man 
broke down utterly when he saw whose face 
was inside. It was the portrait of their little 
one. 

The locket was a type of the old days, 
but the face dedicated them to all that the 
child had been. 

“Muriel, my wife!” 

His arms were open, and the Great Bright- 
ness was on his face. 

“My husband!” she sobbed, with his 
strong, loving arms about her. 

It was then that the old wound ceased to 
hurt—ceased forever and forever. 

With his kiss, even the cicatrix was gone. 




















AND THE LAW GOES 


A-GLIMMERING 


By Frances Nelson 


ILLY TAPPINGTON was imaginative, 

romantic, twenty-seven and—single! To 
multiply her contradictoriness, she was five 
feet one, a blonde by divine right, and—a 
lawyer. Add to this that she looked not a 
day over twenty-one, and had a real sense 
of humor, and you cap the climax of her 
individuality. 

With a handicap so great as this, it was 
nevertheless a fact that ever since the Thomp- 
son versus Lloyd trial, old John Bloodgood 
was not the om.’ lawyer who laughed on the 
wrong side of his mouth when ‘“‘Diminutive 
Delicia”—a court-room appellation—was his 
opponent on a case. 

That Delicia at the bar, and in the pursuit 
of justice was quite a different person from 
Dilly off her dignity, and in the pursuit of 
happiness, passes without amendment. 

Moreover, Dilly’s single state was not due 
to any lack of suitors, but rather to an in- 
tense desire on her part for a truly romantic 
love affair. So it will be seen that Delicia, 
the logical writer of briefs, the pleader on 
circumstantial evidence, was always peeking 
into the future, seeking the apparently un- 
attainable. 

Taking a last satisfied peep at her pretty 
face in a long mirror, and re-arranging her 
square little tie, she started out, on a certain 
eventful morning, much as she had started 
on a hundred or more other mornings. 

Athletic strides brought her quickly to a 
car, and she was hurried along, all uncon- 
scious of the wicked little demon who was 
marking time for her that morning. 

At just what psychological moment each 
day, rollicking, jolly, dreamy Dilly Tapping- 
ton was metamorphosed into dignified Deli- 
cia, it would be difficult to ascertain. But 


the curious fact remains that always, when 
she reached the ten-story pile of masonry 
where she spent the major past of her days, 
the change was wrought. 
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It was Delicia, then, who braced her small 
figure against the heavy, swinging door that, 
by its very weight, seemed to deny the right 
of entrance to such a dainty individual. By 
long experience, she knew how heavy the 
door really was, and exerted all of her strength 
against it. 

Just as she did so, a fat man loomed up 
behind her, and hastily, though not ungal- 
lantly, pushed open the door. 

Unexpected assistance is often disastrous 
to dignity. The weight of her body, meeting 
no resistance, Delicia stumbled forward, and 
would have fallen headlong, but for the ob- 
stacle of a big, broad-shouldered young man, 
against whom she ignominiously shot like a 
bolt from a catapult. 

His knees gave, and the good-by he was 
saying was never finished. But he kept his 
feet, and, thank fortune, had the grace not 
to laugh, as he grabbed an unwieldly leather 
case from a man, and followed an apologetic 
and apoplectic looking young woman to the 
elevator. 

Confused, Dilly was only vaguely conscious 
that the fat man, who had plunged her into 
this abyss of humiliation by his untimely aid, 


_ had a carbuncle on his nose, stared at her 


amusedly, and got out on the second floor. 
A bleached-blonde and an anemic-looking 
young man went past the third floor and had 
to be taken back. On the fourth floor a 
messenger boy with a telegram, the last re- 
maining passenger, except the big your.g 
man, got off. She was just coming-too enough 
to give him a sidelong look and wonder what 
he thought of her as a human battering ram, 
when bump—bump—whiz! 

The elevator stopped short! 

“Oh!” Delicia’s mind cleared with a 
jerk, as she was knocked back against the 
side of the car. 

“Allow me!” the big man jumped toward 
her. 
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Delicia gave him an unseeing stare, but 
Dilly grew red again to the tip of her attrac- 
tive little nose. 

‘“‘What’s up, Tom?” the big man had 
turned quickly to the elevator boy. 

“‘Stuck!”” was the elucidative, laconic reply, 
and Tom began to shout in a voice that wav- 
ered uncertainly from a fine falsetto to a deep 
bass: 

“Sam! Sam! Sam!” 

They were between the sixth and seventh 
floors—the only place in the running where 
the walls of the building were so high that 
neither the door above nor the door below was 
visible when in the elevator. 

The short interval before ‘‘Sam” answered 
allowed Dé.icia to become herself again, and 
grasp the situation. Here was she, Delicia 
Tappington, lawyer, forced to face, for no one 
knew how many lingering minutes, a man 
whose legs she had nearly knocked from under 
him, and that same man the one who had been 
her ideal for over a year. Nearly every day 
during that time she had seen him and quite 
every day she had said to herself that he was 
‘ther style of a man.” He was the hero of a 
dozen of her ‘‘dish-pan dreams.” She had 
imagined that they had been introduced, 
that he had called, and that they had become 
great friends. Once she had gone far enough 
to plan— 

‘‘What in thunder do you want, Tom?” 
was wafted up to them in stentorian tones. 


*T'm_ stuck!” 

‘‘What’d you say?” 

“*You deaf? I’m stuck, stuck! Now do 
you hear. Stuck. S-T-U-C-K, stuck!” 


‘‘T know it you chump! you ain’t the only 
pebble! They’re all stuck! We’re going ’t get 
the available ones out by ladders, but your 
load’ll have t’ wait ’til the power’s on. 

Dilly smiled. Seeing it the Big Man grin- 
ned. That grin was too previous. Delicia 
bethought herself of her dignity. 

‘Why don’t you pull the lever?” asked the 
Big Man. 

‘‘Ain’t I been a-pullin’? Now if you think 
that jest pullin’ this lever is goin’ t’ do any 
good, why you jest come right here and pull.” 

Frightened little screams, confused voices 
and scurrying footsteps came from below. 

The elevator boy turned around, and leaned 
comfortably against the door. 

‘*Power’s off! Something broke. 
as well take it easy!” 


Y’might 
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The muffled sounds below continued. 

‘‘How long—” began the Big Man. 

‘Dunno how long. I was stuck two hours 
onct.” 

“Two. hours!” Dilly started forward. 
Down dropped a small parcel she was carrying 
and down went Dilly just in time to bump 
heads with the Big Man, who also went down 
to pick it up. 

‘‘Hurt ?” grinned the elevator boy. 

Surely this was Dilly’s unlucky day, for no 
sooner had she grabbed her parcel and come 
up triumphant than she loosened the hold on 
her muff, which slipped quietly to the floor. 

This time the Big Man did not stir. He 
looked on amused while a bewitching bunch 
of confusion struggled with an overgrown 
elevator boy for an elusive muff. 

‘‘Here’s your—” began the Elevator boy, 
and they both straightened up, but stopped 
abruptly as a pocket book slid from the muff’s 
smooth interior to the floor with a dull thud. 

No one stirred for a second. Each waited 
for the other. Then simultaneously and with 
one accord they all bent for it together. 

‘‘Allow me!” the Big Man was red. His 
shoulders shook but he struggled manfully, 
and the laughter within got no further than 
his twinkling eyes. 

He was thoroughly enjoying the situation. 
A half hour alone — the elevator boy didn’t 
count—with Miss Demurity was compensa- 
tion for anything. She had been a three-hun- 
dred-and sixty-five days wonder to him, and— 
he still wondered. 

‘Hi! Tom! How many’s in y’r car?” 
from below. 

‘*Two besides me. When y’r goin’ t’ get 
us out-of this?” 

*‘Can’t say. Better make. yourself com- 
fortable. Dynamo’s down and out!” 

‘*You don’t mean to say —” but the Big 
Man was ruthlessly interrupted. 

‘‘T don’t mean to say nothin’ Boss. We're 
doin’ the best we can!” 

‘*You better take it easy.” 

‘Would yez loike a sandwich?” 

“Or a rocking chair?” 

The entire janitor force of the building 
seemed to be yelling the consolation of Job’s 
Comforter’s to the prisoners. 

‘Why, oh why,” thought Delicia, ‘‘did I 
get this particular elevator?” 

The little demon that had dogged her foot- 
steps all the morning, probably chuckled as 

















AND THE LAW GOES A-GLIMMERING 


Delicia leaned back against the elevator with 
a sigh. 

If any one had been asked to read the Big 
Man’s thoughts just then, they would prob- 
ably have been up against it. One is free to 
suppose however that he didn’t have a case on 
for that very afternoon for there were no deep 
wrinkles of anxiety on his brow. In fact what- 
ever his thoughts, they must have been pleas- 
ant for a broad grin stole over his jolly, smooth 
shaven face, his broad shoulders shook, and he 
suddenly broke out into a laugh that fairly 
jarred the car. 

‘*Well here’s a how-de-do!” 

‘‘Here’s a pretty mess!” Delicia’s gloved 
hand flew to her lips which she bit ’til they 
ached, and her eyes grew big in horrified as- 
tonishment at the sound of her own voice. 

“O, Delicia! Delicia! what have you done? 

But Delicia had suddenly, mysteriously left 
the elevator, while Dilly and the Elevator Boy 
joined unrestrainedly in the hearty, infectious, 
but totally uncalled for, laughter of the Big 
Man. 

‘‘Enjoy yourselves !’” 

‘*Tell us the joke!” 


‘What in the devil are you laughing at up © 


there?” 

Dilly stopped mid-way in a peal of laughter 
that slid uncompleted into nothingness. Her 
face was a study. What was she laughing at ? 
Mr. Smith her stenographer, was undoubtedly 
waiting for her at that very moment. She did 
have an important case on for that very after- 
noon. Here she was penned in a seven-by- 
eight space, like a rat in a trap, and she was 
laughing—actually laughing—with a man 
whom she had never met, whose name she did 
not even know! But — work of the demon — 
away went the conventions. She smiled again. 

Flying opportunities caught by the coat tails, 
had made the Big Man, young as he undoubt- 
edly was, a factor in the financial world. Her 
smile raised the ante and he called her. 

‘Looks as though we’d have to make the 
best of it.” 

Dilly’s smile this time was decidedly non- 
commital, but he gave the leather case, an 
extra large, queerly shaped affair, a contented 
kick further into the corner. Then kicked it 
out again quickly. 

‘You might as well be comfortable while 
we are waiting. Won't you sit down?” He 
might have been offering her a seat of state. 

“On the floor?” then remembering how 
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nearly she had precipitated him into that ridic- 
ulous posture, she blushed. 

‘‘Hardly. On Jimmie Mason’s case.” 

“O, thank you!” 

Very carefully the big man fixed the case, 
which was larger than a small stool, so she 
could sit on the top of it. Very carefully she 
sat down—very quickly, with a sudden jerk 
she came up! 

From the interior of the box which had un- 
clasped as she sat down, came a deep, rum- 
bling noise. 

The abruptness with which she jumped 
away from it allowed it to open flat and ex- 
pose a perfectly shaped model automobile 
fifteen inches high. 

The big man stooped hastily to shut the 
case. He was too late. With a loud “honk”’ 
that juvenile auto, the pride of its fond in- 
ventor, set out on its wild career, unhindered 
and unchecked. 

It made straight for Dilly who jumped 
nimbly to one side. Hitting the side of the 
elevator it backed with a rush at the open- 
eyed Tom, who gave a wild whoop of terror 
at the onslaught and attempted to climb up 
the elevator’s side! 

Then the big man did a buck and wing and 
double-barreled side step, as, striking the 
opposite wall, it flew back at him. 

Thoroughly alive to all its possibilities, 
the thing made another pass at the now hy- 
sterical Dilly. 

“Look out!” yelled the big man, and Dilly 


_jumped, just in time to escape being run 


down. 

Back and forth in the tiny space it flew, 
caromed from one side of the car to the other, 
while every thirty seconds it gave vent to a 
“honk” all out of proportion to its size. 
First a wild dash at Dilly, then a charge at the 
big man, followed by a flying leap at the heels 
of the climbing boy, each of whom, dishevelled, 
hysterical, mad and jubilant, according to 
age, sex and condition, soon looked like tat- 
tered remnants of an Indian war dance. 

And still the thing cavorted and careered, 
until poor Dilly Jost all her hairpins; pencils 
flew from the big man’s pockets, and the ele- 
vator boy, from his perpendicular post, viewed 
it all with glee. 

Honk!—Bunt!—Bunt!—Honk! 

“Stop it! Stop it, or’—honk—“TI shall 
certainly laugh myself to death!” shrieked 
Dilly. 





Sn 
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The big man meanwhile was damning 
Jimmie Mason, damning the elevator, damn- 
ing himself for ever promising to look after 
the foolish inventor’s model that morning. 
Dilly didn’t know it, however, for aloud, be- 
tween his own jumps and the honk of the 
flying car, he was giving her hasty instruc- 
tions. 

“She’s coming! Jump left! Steady! 
Now wait! There she comes! To your right! 
To your right!” 

Back and forth, and back and forth, it went, 
until Dilly was dizzy and light-headed with 
trying to keep out of its zigzag path. Fin- 
ally, just as she, worn out with laughter and 
hysterics, would have fallen in an exhausted 
heap, to be ruthlessly traveled over by that 
little infernal machine, the big man caught 
her up in his strong arms and held her there. 

“Sir! Oh! Please—” 

He had acquired an easy movement now, 
and only jumped when the auto was directly 
upon him. 

“There, now you can rest a minute, for 
God and Jimmie Mason only know how 
long that darned thing will go. It may be 
a perpetual motion affair. Jimmie Mason 
is capable of it.” 

“‘Oh! please, please!” but the big man did 
not please. 

Honk, honk, honk! 

Moreover, he was decidedly too busy to 
pay much attention to even so eloquent 4 
young lawyer. 

Honk, honk, honk! 

Tight in the arms of a big man with twin- 
kling eyes and a sympathetic voice, name un- 
known, Dilly felt the remains of her dignity 
sail out from her to follow the refractory De- 
licia. She grew pink and red and blue all 
over when she thought of it, but she was too 
exhausted and too full of giggles to remon- 
strate. After the first horrified squirm, she 
was perfectly still. 

Honk, honk, honk! 

“Salt, pepper, vinegar, mustard!” sang 
out the elevator boy in derision at the big 
man, who was moving with the agility of a 
professional rope-jumper. 

“Tt’s a good thing”—jump—‘“that you 
are little!” 

The elevator boy craned his neck to hear, 
but the words were lost in the whiz, bumps 
and honks of the auto. 

“T guess it’s a” —jump— good thing that 


you are” —honk—“‘big!”’ Dilly shrieked the 
last word. 

“Tom, Tom! What in thunder’s loose 
up there?” 

“A law-breaking automobile without no 
chaffer,” yelled the boy to the thoroughly 
alarmed and mystified crowd below. 

Honk, honk, honk! 

“Are you”—jump—‘‘comfortable?” he 
was looking into a pair of wonderful blue eyes 
as he held her stretched out across his arms 
in the way a man holds his first baby. 

“Perfectly!” then she added ruefully, “but 
I must be dreadfully heavy.” 

Honk, honk, honk! 

“Not a bit!” —jump—“T like it.” 

“But you’d better put me down.”—jump 
—‘T’'m sure it’s going slower!” 

“Slower! It’s gathering velocity at every 
bump!” 

Honk, honk, honk! Now the big man was 
almost panting in his exertion to keep his 
feet from under the machine! 

“Tsn’t there—” 

“Tm afraid not.’—jump—‘“It will have 
to run down!”—jump—‘ Wait ’til I see Jim- 
mie Mason!” Jump. 

Jimmie Mason never knew what a simple 
meeting of two pairs of eyes at that crucial 
moment saved him. 

Dilly turned white. She was obliged to 
turn some color and was already as red as 
was consistent with nature. 

Honk, honk, honk! 

““What”—jump—‘“‘will you do to him?” 
she asked idiotically, and would immediately 
have kicked herself, if such a feat had been 
compatible with her peculiar position. 

“T think I’d bless him!” 

“Please let me down!” and two quivering 
lashes hurriedly concealed the two half- 
ashamed, half-pleased blue eyes. 

“To be” —jump—“‘upset by a raging, dia- 
bolical red devil? Never!” 

“But I—you’ll get—” 

“The blooming thing must” —jump—‘run 
down soon!” 

“Run down!” the elevator boy fairly raised 
the roof as he caught those words. “Run 
down! It looks like running down don’t it? 
If it don’t quit in about six jerks, I’m going 
t’ falldown! Why don’t y’ stop it, y’ chump? 
Put down Miss Tappington and throttle ’er, 
can’t ye? I wa’n’t educated in no zoo! I 
can’t cling t’ elevator sides like a long-tailed 





















monkey. Kick it! Darn it! 
kick it?” 

“Tom,” the big man was as dignified as 
possible between hops. ‘Tom, if you are 
so versed in stopping perpetual motion, you 
just fall down into the center of this seething 
arena and do it!” 

Miss Tappington! So this was the “lady 
lawyer” that he had so often ridiculed? This 
dainty bit of femininity whose name he had 
never known, but with whom he had been 
falling in love for a year, was the much-talked 
of “‘Diminutive Delicia!” He might have 
known it! 

She was saying something. 

“You must let me down; the boy is—”’ 

“You'd get run over!” 

“Then why haven’t—why don’t you kick 
it?” reproachfully. 

“Why, Miss Tappington, I wouldn’t in- 
jure that machine unless far harder pressed 
than this. Jimmie Mason has been half a 
life time—” 

Whiz-whir-whir-BANG! 

The exasperated boy’s boot had given a 
vicious thrust at the satanic offender that 
landed it against the opposite side of the car. 
Vengeance swiftly overtook him, however, 
for he lost his hold and came to the floor with 
a thwack! 

But cuffs and kicks were as lost on the 
mechanism of that devilish machine as jibes 
and jeers on the drivers of its life-size dis- 
abled prototypes. Built for travel, it went 
—a libel on the shape it bore. 

Honk, honk, honk! 

Heretofore it had simply see-sawed back 
and forth. Now it dashed backward, for- 
ward and sidewise. It was impossible to 
know when, how, or where it was coming. 
Diablery was rampant within it. 

“Oh! do, do please let me down! 
sist! You are panting for breath!” 

And the dance of the three was on again! 

Honk, honk, honk! 

Suddenly Dilly gave a frightened gasp, and 
clutched nervously at the back of her skirt. 
Her face, now surrounded by a disordered 
mass of yellow curls, grew a duller, deeper 
red than ever before. Consternation, that 
would have been funny to see had there been 
time to look, shone out of her eyes. 

BUMP! 

The engine of torture hit her and shied off 
at the big man. She cried out in agitation, 


Why don’t y’ 


I in- 


AND THE LAW GOES A-GLIMMERING 
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but did not jump. Again it made for her. 
The second time she did not offer to budge. 
And then, after another wild go at the big 
man and the boy, it shot into the furthest cor- 
ner—not so far either—and started at her 
full tilt! It seemed to Dilly that it fairly 
exuded malice as it came. 

‘“‘Jump!” shouted the big man. 

“T can’t,” she groaned excitedly. 

Instantly he was at her side. 

“What—”’ 

“Tt’s comin’!” yelled the boy. 

This time, involuntarily, she did jump. 
Then the big man, following her chagrined 
glance, looked at her feet. There, in all the 
profusion of dainty ruffles and shimmering 
silk, was a dark green petticoat. 

Honk, honk, honk! 

The elevator boy gave one fulsome shout 
of glee. He didn’t give another. 

“Hi, there! Boss! You needn’t shake 
my daylights out!” 

Then, in the confusion and in spite of her 
dreadful humiliation, Dilly had an idea. She 
stooped down, grabbed the offending petti- 
coat, stepped hastily out of it and stood wait- 
ing. 

The next second, as the hilarious auto-car, 
in its rounds, sped at her daintily-shod feet, 
she side-stepped, dropped on her knees, and 
threw the skirt over it, and had the thumping 
machine securely in her arms. 

The man was still shaking the boy. 

“T’ve got it!‘’ she spoke triumphantly, but 
in a low, subdued tone of wonder as at a 
miracle. 

“‘What do you intend to do with it?” the 
big man towered above her. 

“Tf I let it go, it will run away!” 

“T expect it will!” somewhere behind his 
eyes he was laughing at her. 

“Tt wants to go now!” 

Into the laugh behind his eyes there came 
a tenderness and determination. 

“T can’t hold it alone!” She was nearly 
crying. 

“Tt’s destiny, darling. We'll hold it to- 
gether.” 

He dropped on his knees at the opposite 
side of the auto. 

A man below—bless him—began a loud, ex- 
clamatory conversation with the elevator boy. 

“Sir!” Startled and frightened were the 
blue eyes that now looked into his. Delicia 


of the conventions was struggling to come 
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back, but a muffled honk, honk, sent her fly 
ing away again into the unknown. 

“Please, please, its—” 

“Tf I help, will you promise, dear, that you 
will not struggle when next I have you in my 
arms?” 

Something in his gaze held Delicia breath- 
less. She was learning—learning something 
that was beyond the law, beyond justice, be- 
yond conventions, and precious above them 
all. 

“Promise!” 

The car gave a start. She grabbed it. 


THE 
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“‘Oh, please, please, I’ll have to let it go!” 
“Promise!” 

“Why, why—” then with a surrendering 
little gesture and an inaudible laugh that was 
almost a sigh, “‘why, I don’t even know your 
name!” 

“John Powers!” he began, as he’ grasped 
her tiny hands in his big ones, and together 
they held the toy machine that throbbed and 
bumped under the green petticoat. 

“Tt isn’t a pretty name, but—” 

“Powers O. K.!” called the elevator 
boy, and they shot up to the top floor. 


OTHER DAY 


By Phil’ H. Armstrong 


HE other day (or so it- seems) 

We strolled together down this lane, 
And we were happy; with our dreams 
Chimed in the mating birds’ refrain. 

You hummed some foolish, sweet love-lay — 
Somehow it seems — the other day! 


The sun still shines down through the trees 
The birds still warble happily; 

The same sweet odor’s on the breeze — 

But somehow they are naught to me; 
Naught to me since you’re away, 

Though you were here — the other day! 


The old path winds toward the spring 
Wherein the old gourd hangs I know, 
’Tis strange — no change in anything — 
’Tis just the same as long ago; 

Except my hair is flecked with gray 
Where it was black — the other day! 


Once more I stand and watch the leaves 
Drifting, slowly drifting down, 

And e’en the south-wind sadly grieves 

To miss those tangled curls of brown, 

Oh, Youth — Oh Love, that would not stay! 
Oh, come back from — the other day! 








LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH 


By Arthur Powell 


Y name is Rickerby—Jeremiah Ricker- 
by. I was born a genius. 

I am aware that a straightforward, dispas- 
sionate statement of this sort is sure to call 
forth hoots and jeers. Yet, for my part, I 
cannot see why it should be deemed improper 
for a person to confess, with neither shame 
nor pride, to what is admittedly an accident 
of birth. I am a poet. 

In beginning these Lamentations, I had 
some faint hope that you might have heard 
of me as the author of the poem “Vernal 
Raptures,” which was published some time 
ago in the Home and Farm Journal; on con- 
sideration, however, I am constrained to 
admit the improbability of that faint hope’s 
realization. Poetry,—true poetry,—is so 
little appreciated in this sordid age, that when 
not openly scorned, it is hurried through and 
immediately forgotten. 

The editor of the Home and Farm Journal 
wrote that if I would purchase twenty-five 
copies of the issue containing the verses, pay- 
ing for them on acceptance (that is, on my 
acceptance of his offer) he would “print the 
stuff.” Print was the word he used, not pub- 
lish. I myself prefer the latter word. It has 
a dignity, an air of royalty—or royalties— 
about it that the other lacks. Don’t you think 
so? Still, as I was a beggar, not chooser, I 
made the usual virtue of necessity, disguised 


my eagerness, and accepted his terms. As . 


a matter of fact, I should have purchased a 
hundred copies had he made that the condi- 
tion of publication. 

It was five months before the poem ap- 
peared. For the first six weeks after its ac- 
ceptance, I bought a copy of the Journal from 
our genial newsdealer; (to the Local Cor- 
respondent of the Democratic Times he is 
always “our genial newsdealer’’). With 
shaking hands and throbbing temples, I 
would turn page after page. Of course I 
don’t mean I turned the pages with my tem- 
ples, but in reviewing the emotional stress 
of those weekly searchings, the old excitement 
is renewed within me, and I make some slip 


of expression that my calmer mood repudiates. 
At the end of the fruitless search, I would sink 
trembling into the nearest chair, completely 
overcome by the nervous reaction. When 
the six weeks had passed, I subscribed to 
the paper for three months. In that way I - 
received it a day earlier than if I relied upon 
our genial newsdealer. At the expiration of 
this subscription, I renewed for a year. Oh, 
yes; I know what you are saying. What 
need, you ask, to go to this expense and 
trouble, when the arrival of the twenty-five 
copies would apprise me of my apotheosis? 
It is all very well for you to argue in that 
fashion. But suppose the editor neglected 
to send those copies; or misdirected them; 
or that some lapse of the postal service should 
send them astray;—how, in any event, should 
I learn of my literary debut? I suppose one 
at last gets to look forward to the appear- 
ance of his work in print with a calmness that 
amounts to indifference. I can only testify that 
the memory of those five months “‘is round 
about us yet,”—and I think always will be. 

Soon after my renewal for the year, our 
popular postmaster (again I use the language 
of our Local Correspondent,) handed me a 
huge bundle ‘“‘too large for the box,” as the 
red ticket has it. He professed to regard 
this bundle as an extra large issue of the Sun- 
day paper,—he is nothing if not facetious. 
But, recognizing its true character, I was too 
much upset to make my usual witty reply. 
I removed myself from the office with all 
possible haste, and started for home like a 
hurricane. On. second thought, it might 
be more in accordance with the facts to say 
that I tore along like a tornado, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the torn. There is always 
quite a display of seasonable fruits outside 
the Italian store on the corner, and I was so 
unfortunate as to catch my trousers on a pro- 
jecting nail; this pulled away a box support- 
ing the board which served as a counter, and 
threw many and divers things to the ground. 
I did not stop, for the nail had done serious 
damage to my clothing. I heard a vicious 
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oath from Cuneo, the proprietor, and a shrill 
jibe from a truant small boy. Luckily, it was 
during school hours, or I should have had a 

_ mob of youngsters at my heels. I accelerated 
my pace, until the oaths of Cuneo were mere 
melodious exclamation points rapidly dying 
away in the distance. As I passed the house 
where out Local Correspondent lives, I saw 
him, in his shirt-sleeves, pushing a lawn- 
mower. The moment he saw me, his long 
nose began to twitch, and his straggly mous- 
tache moved like the whiskers of a cat that 
has just scented fish. 

‘Hey, hold on a minute, Rickerby! What’s 
the matter? Who’s sick?” he bawl d. 

“Nothing,—nobody!” I panted. But he 
had noticed the rent in my apparel. 

“‘Whose dog wuz it—old Si’s?” he chanted, 
making a megaphone of his hands. I did not 
answer; but from the tail of my eye I saw 
him excitedly struggling into his coat. 

Old Miss Adams was shaking her duster 
from the bedroom window as I galloped by. 
Now, I usually pride myself on my dignity. 
Hence, it is small wonder that she should have 
thought something extraordinary must have 
happened. 

“Murder! Thieves! Fire!” she screamed. 

It was the last syllable that reached the 
ears of the town idiot, Bob Somers, who was 
chewing a straw on the other side of the way, 
Bob had one particular delight. That was 
in pulling on the rope, with the rest of the 
townsmen, when it became necessary to tug 
the hook-and-ladder outfit, or the chemical 
engine, to a fire. 

He spat out the straw and started to run 
toward the town hall, yelling ‘‘Fire! Fi-r-r-e!” 
as he went. 

“Shut up, you fool!” I shouted; but he 
was already too far away to hear my voice 
above his own hoarse bellowing, and the clat- 
ter of his awkward feet. 

A minute later, I burst into my own house 
—the house I rent, that is—and quickly made 
my way upstairs. I think my wife was hang- 
ing out clothesin the yard. Once in my room, 
I feverishly tore the wrapping from my pre- 
cious bundle, and, taking one of the papers, 
began the hunt. The type used by the Home 
and Farm Journal is small and imperfect, and 
I actually went through the paper once with- 
out fir.ding that for which I was looking. On 

my second trip through I discovered it in the 
lower left-hand corner of the last page but one. 
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I should like nothing better than to give 
here, in full, my lyric masterpiece, ‘‘Vernal 
Raptures,” but space is denied me. A cor- 
rect rendering is particularly called for from 
the fact that the editor had not only cut out 
two verses “‘in order,” so his subsequent an- 
swer to my protest informed me, “‘to keep it 
from slopping over into the next column,”— 
but he had also allowed it to go in with sev- 
eral annoying typographical errors. The 
young devil in his employ,—there is no per- 
sonal animosity in the use of the term be- 
lieve me,—was at times careless about dis- 
tributing the vowels into their proper places 
in the case. -It is to this carelessness that I 
ascribe the error occurring in the title, which 
appeared ‘Vernal Ruptures.” You will 
understand how very annoying this became 
to me when I say that our Local Correspond- 
ent referred to my verses as “evidently an 
ode to spring house-cleaning, though ‘ruc- 
tions’ would have been a better word to em- 
ploy.” Another kindly critic got hold of me 
in the postoffice, when it was thronged with 
people waiting for the mail, and said in a 
stage aside that he really thought a man of 
my talents could do better than to write medi- 
cal advertisements, though they were in 
rhyme. Even my wife gave my triumph but 
scant attention. She has always held artis- 
tic beauty and expression to be secondary to 
material welfare, and our arguments have 
been long and heated. Woman-like, when 
cornered, she retaliates by introducing a fact 
entirely foreign to the discussion, namely, 
that if she had not brought me a small sum 
of money at our marriage, to say nothing of 
doing her own housework, washing included, 
since, I should have had to work for my liv- 
ing, like other men. As a matter of fact, I 
work very hard. To say nothing of running 
the garden, I religiously set apart three hours 
of the day to my literary labors, and any writer 
will tell you that work of this highly intellec- 
tual order is most exhausting. But I digress. 

I had scarcely read the verses through 
thrice, finding new beauties and, I must con- 
fess, more printer’s errors, with each read- 
ing, when I became aware of a distant up- 
roar, rapidly increasing in intensity. What 
was my horror, on looking from the window, 
to see a great crowd approaching, with the 
chemical engine and the hook-and-ladder in 
their midst. In the van, I could plainly see 
Bob Somers, one hand grasping the rope, the 

























other mopping the sweat from his brow. Our 
Local Correspondent and Chief Bashun were 
conspicuous and all pervading. School had 
just been dismissed, and more than a hun- 
dred urchins followed the brigade, whoop- 
ing like Indians. The whole street was in 
a ferment. I also noticed what had escaped 
me before, that the bell of the Congregational 
church was ringing furiously, as is our cus- 
tom in the event of a fire. Though fires are 
rare, if there is one thriving institution in 
town, in point of numbers, it is our fire de- 
partment. But this is accounted for by the 
fact that most of the young bloods have joined 
it to avoid payment of the military tax. 

I had quite forgotten Bob Somers’ alarm, 
and when that crowd came to a stop in front 
of my door those impudent little demons 
known collectively as cold chills used my 
spine for a helter-skelter. I was so amazed 
and frightened that I was at first incapable 
of uttering a word. ‘Bull’ Bashun was in 
aggressive command. 

“Now then, a couple of y’ end this ladder 
up against the house here, an’ beat thet attic 
winder in! You fellers with the chemical 
squirts git inter the place an’ see if it’s any 
use gittin’ a stream onter the fire there. You 
an’ you git upstairs on the double-quick and 
chuck all the vallyables outen the winders. 
Now, then, step lively, everybuddy!” 

No one but “Bull” Bashun could have 
made himself heard above that hubbub. I 
tried, once I found my voice, but in vain. My 
frantic gestures and purpling countenance 
were taken as attempts to communicate the 
fact that the fire had cut off my escape by the 
stairs. In another moment the house and fur- 
niture would have been in process of demoli- 
tion, when the two men who had entered with 
chemicals came out on the run.’ One was 
drenched from head to foot with soap-suds; the 
other, who fell as soon as he was clear of the 
door, had a pail jammed over his head— 
evidently the pail that had contained the suds. 
At this juncture, the ladder that had been 
placed against the house was thrown to the 
ground by someone at an upper window. It 
knocked two men over as it came down, and 
caused the rest to surge back in fear. 

It was my valiant wife, who, grasping .he 
situation as she entered by the back door, 
had stood by to repel boarders, and had come 
off gloriously victorious. I pass over the fact 
that she has never ceased to upbraid me for 
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my lack of action. It is useless for me to tell 
her that it ‘s Circumstance and Environment 
that make the hero, and that she, and not I, 
happened to be for the moment the favorite of 
those fickle gods. I have just read over what I 
have written, and it seemed that I have per- 
haps unwittingly pictured my wife to you as 
a virago. On the contrary, she is a neat little 
person, not bad looking by any means, and 
never so rosily pretty as when she is in a 
temper. It is simply her lack of sympathy 
with the artistic temperament that so grieves 
me. One instance, and I bring these Lam- 
entations to a close. 

I am the author of a Play. Some day you 
may have the opportunity of seeing it, but 
the world must change first, if youdo. ‘Clan 
and Claymore” carries us back to old Scot- 
land, and I could never understand why the 
combat between Fitzmaurice and David Bruce 
is not as good as anything Shakespeare ever 
wrote. The taunts of the two chieftains lead 
up naturally to the deadly encounter, in which 
the heather is gouged in tufts from the soil; 
sparks fly from the rocks as the deflected 
claymores ring upon them; the bark hangs 
in strips from the surrounding trees, and 
thunder rolls a fitting accompaniment to the 
lightning play of their swords. The dia- 
logue preceding the combat reads thus: 

Fitz. Strength opposed by strength grows stronger. 
Bruce. Aye; so shall my strength, opposed by thine, out- 
grow it. 
Fitz. Rather say that thy weakness, opposed to my 
strength, shall fall before it. 
Bruce. Enough! the proof of logic lies in experiment. 
(They close.] 

It is a striking example of the way in which 
I am misunderstood, when I have to relate 
that in reading this passage to my wife, she 
criticized the last phrase on the ground of 
vulgarity. 

“You see,” she explained, ‘‘although you 
have left out ‘their faces,’ the words ‘they 
close’ immediately suggest the completion of 
the phrase. You might have said, ‘They are 
silent,’ or, ‘They cease to speak.’” 

Things like this take the heart out of a man. 
Yet it is just these eternal pettinesses that 
have always constituted the thorn in the flesh 
of genius. They shall not drive me to des- 
pair. I will not allow them to smother the 
divine flame within me. It shall one day 
burst into a beacon-light before the gaze of 
a wondering world. Yes, I was born a genius; 
and no power can rob me of that heritage. 
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THE JAPANESE QUESTION 


FROM A CALIFORNIA VIEWPOINT 


By E. A. Hayes, M. C. 


N is doubtful if the whole history of 

diplomacy furnishes, anywhere in the world, 
a parallel to the recent Japanese school 
question in San Francisco. Certainly, no 
nation has ever before made an international 
affair of the failure of an American city to 
educate, at the public expense, the unnatur- 
alized citizens of such nation. But Japan 
has gone even farther than this, and in- 
sists that her treaty rights have been 
violated, because the Board of Education 
of San Francisco has seen fit to segregate 
Japanese and Chinese children and adults, 
from the white children, in the lower grades 
of the public schools. There has been 
no effort at segregation in the high schools; 
and certainly ample reasons for segregation 
in the lower grades, can be found by those 
who understand the character and prevalent 
ideas of the Orientals of the class generally 
met with in San Francisco. 

The statement that San Francisco has 
deprived the Japanese children in that city 
of education, by excluding them from the 
public schools, is wholly erroneous, as a 
school centrally located is provided for the 
Orientals, as well equipped and with as 
capable teachers as any in the city, and 
doubtless asthe needs develop other schools 
will be provided. 

It is claimed by the Japanese and their 
friends that it is very inconvenient, even 
almost impossible, for many who would 
otherwise avail themselves of it, to reach 
this school; but it should be borne in mind 
that, in the disaster of last April, San Fran- 
cisco lost thirty-four of her public school 
buildings, many of which she has not yet 
been able to replace, even by temporary 
structures; and that since that time very 
many American children have found 
it inconvenient to reach the schools to 
which they have been assigned. The schools 
are all greatly crowded, and San Francisco 
in this emergency would certainly be en- 
titled to be excused, if not commended, if 
she had temporarily wholly excluded from 
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the schools all alien Orientals, children and 
adults, in order to properly provide for the 
children of her own citizens. 

The only part of the treaty of 1894 between 
this country and Japan, upon which any claim 
of violation could be based, reads as follows: 

“In whatever relates to rights of residence 
and travel; to the possession of goods 
and effects of any kind; to the succession 
to personal estate by will or otherwise and 
the disposal of property of any sort and in 
any manner whatsoever, which they may 
lawfully acquire, the citizens or subjects of 
each Contracting Party shall enjoy in the 
territories of the other the same privileges, 
liberties and rights and shall be subject to no 
higher imposts or charges in these respects 
than native citizens or subjects, or citizens 
or subjects of the most favored nation.” 

It is claimed by some that the right of 
residence thus granted to the citizens of 
Japan implies not only the right of all Japa- 
nese children to education in the public 
schools in this country and at public expense, 
but also the right to education in the same 
schools as the children of our own citizens, 
or those of other foreign countries. In 
other words, it is claimed that, under this 
treaty, when a citizen of Japan comes to this 
country and takes up a temporary residence, 
as a matter of international right he can 
force himself or his children into any 
public school in the land, without any refer- 
ence to local or state laws, regulations or 
customs. If this claim of Japan should be 
held to be well founded, before long we may 
expect to see Japan insisting that her treaty 
rights have been invaded and her citizens 
discriminated against, because we natu- 
ralize the.subjects of Germany, for example, 
put them on the police force and even send 
them to Congress, and the like privileges 
are not extended to citizens of Japan. In 
nearly every municipality in this country, 
where there is any considerable percentage 
of colored population, the colored school 
children are segregated from those of white 




















parentage; yet under the claim of Japan 
her citizens are not to be held as bound by 
the local school laws and regulations, which 
are universally held to be proper and bind- 
ing upon our own citizens of colored blood. 

It may be confidently asserted that the 
government of the United States has never 
intended to make and has never made a 
treaty with Japan, under which a citizen of 
Japan on becoming a temporary resident 
of this country, by that act acquires the 
right to dictate to an American city how 
its public schools shall be run. It is further- 
more confidently believed, that if the federal 
government should so far drift from American 
conceptions of the right of self-government 
for local communities as to make such a 
a treaty, under the terms of the Federal Con- 
stitution: it would be a mere nullity. An 
examination of the decisions of the Federal 
Courts leads irresistibly to this conclusion. 

This school question, although in itself 
comparatively unimportant, merits most 
serious consideration when it is recognized 
as one of the many problems sure to arise 
out of the conditions rapidly developing 
in the Pacific Coast states. Within the 
past five years there has been a rapidly and 
constantly growing increase in the immigra- 
tion of Japanese to the Pacific Coast, and 
particularly to California, the number coming 
monthly now being more than one thousand. 
This immigration has been almost entirely 
of the coolie class of laborers. The people 
of the Eastern States should not confound 
these with the Japanese students frequently 
met in our American universities. These 
students are not a fair sample of what we 
are getting on the Pacific Coast. If the 
Japanese coming there were not almost 
entirely from the lower classes, the people 
of the Pacific Coast would not so generally 
object to their presence. The thinking 
people of the Coast have a deep seated con- 
viction, founded upon experience and actual 
contact with the Japanese, that their con- 
tinued coming in large numbers is a great 
menace to the Pacific Coast, if not to the 
safety of the Republic. This conviction 
was voiced in California during the last 
political campaign, by strong planks in the 
platforms of all political parties, demand- 
ing the exclusion from this country of Japa- 
nese and other Asiatic laborers, and the 
same demand is continually made now with 
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increasing insistence by nearly the entire 
press of California, and by men of every class 
and shade of opinion. 

Certain classes of men east of the Rocky 
Mountains, who know nothing about the Jap- 
anese or the conditions of the problem con- 
fronting their brethren of the West, are very 
apt to conclude that all this opposition and 
antagonism is to be laid to race hatred, fo- 
mented by labor agitators and fanatics. But 
this is not so. There is very little — I believe 
I may safely say none — of that blind hatred 
against the Japanese that marked the anti- 
Chinese agitation of a quarter of a century ago. 
The opposition in the West to Japanese immi- 
gration is founded upon facts and reason. 
The American laborer there has already felt 
the competition of the Japanese. He sees 
that, if the little men continue to come,it is only 
a matter of a few years when all of the common 
labor in California will be entirely monopo- 
lized by the Japanese, and that in a few years 
more the white man will be driven from most 
of the skilled occupations. This will be in- 
evitable on account of the standard of living 
of the Japanese being so very much lower than 
that of the American workman. Confronted 
with the prospect of being forced to abandon 
his present home, and retire to the East across 
the mountains before this Oriental commercial 
conquest, it is no wonder that the laborers of 
the Pacific Coast are clamoring for legislation 
to protect them from this danger. 

The American manufacturer, merchant, or 
tradesman on the Pacific coast sees in his town 
in rapidly increasing numbers a class of wholly 
alien laborers, who buy few of the products of 
his factory, who never spend a dollar with him, 
but supply their wants from the Japanese shop 
keeper or trader that follows in the wake of the 
laborers. He sees Japanese shops and even 
large Japanese stores and great importing 
houses growing up in his city, and taking the 
trade that would come to him if these new la- 
borers were Caucasians. He naturally thinks 
that he should be entitled to this new trade. 
He therefore joins his voice to that of the la- 
borer demanding protection’ from this Oriental 
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The student, seeing somewhat farther than 
the laboring and commercial classes, knows 
thet nowhere in history is there an instance of 
two racially different peoples living together 
in peace, unless there was amalgamation of the 
two races or one was subject to the other. 
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The latter condition under our form of govern- 
ment is, of course, impossible, and the student 
recognizes that amalgamation of our race with 
the Japanese would be most undesirable, and 
in the present state of public sentiment on 
the Pacific Coast, impossible. Without such 
amalgamation, he sees that with the coming of 
large numbers of Japanese, we are importing 
another race problem, in many respects less 
easy of solution than the race problem of the 
South. So the student joins the laborers and 
commercial classes in demanding exclusion. 

Although the demand in California for Jap- 
anese exclusion is almost universal, it is admit- 
ted that sentimentalists and some employers 
of labor are strongly opposed to the prevailing 
Californian sentiment. In discussing this 
question in California, appeals to selfish in- 
terests and commercial considerations are 
most often heard. But this matter should be 
settled upon higher grounds than these, 
grounds which can only be hinted at in this 
article. In the light of our experience of the 
last hundred years, if the negro inhabitants 
of this country numbered only one hundred 
thousaid, confined to two or three states along 
the Atlantic seaboard, would we welcome the 
coming from Africa of large numbers of 
colored immigrants until they reached a 
total of millions? I believe that every think- 
ing American will answer this question in the 
negative. Yet this suppositious case is exact- 
, ly parallel with that which we of the Pacific 
Coast are now facing in Japanese immigration. 
With the race problem of the South before 
them, it seems clear that the people of the 
United States should steadfastly exclude from 
permanent residence and citizenship in large 
numbers any race which cannot be readily 
amalgamated with our own stock. The diffi- 
culties of amalgamation are in many respects 
greater in the case of the Japanese than of the 
negro. Unlike the African, the Japanese has 
traditions, institutions, language and religion, 
differing from ours. He is not a Christian, he 
isa fatalist. He is always loyal to the Mikado 
wherever he goes. He has the Oriental ideas 
of family life and morality, and his viewpoint 
is in many respects entirely different from that 
of the Caucasian. 

But if amalgamation of the Japanese were 
possible, there is the very highest authority 
for claiming that it would not be desirable. 
Nearly all biologists and sociologists agree 
that the results of the inter-marriage of widely 
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divergent races are bad. Says Mayo-Smith, 
‘‘South America is covered with half-breeds, 
who seem nearer the inferior stock than the 
superior and which have produced no high civ- 
ilization.”” Herbert Spencer, in his letter to the 
Japanese Baron Kaneko Kentaro, speaking 
of the inter-marriage of Caucasians and Jap- 
anese, says that these inter-marriages ‘‘should 
be positively forbidden.” ‘‘There is abun- 
dant proof,” he continues, ‘‘furnished alike 
by the inter-marriage of human races and the 
interbreeding of animals, that when the va- 
rieties mingled diverge beyond a certain slight 
degree, the result is inevitably a bad one in the 
long run.” 

Many eastern people regard the danger 
from immigration of Japanese laborers as very 
remote, and do not understand or sympathize 
with the alarm felt by their fellow citizens of 
the West; but the people of the Pacific Coast, 
in addition to their own experience, have an 
object lesson at their very doors in the peace- 
ful Oriental conquest that has been taking 
place in the Hawaiian Islands. Twenty years 
ago there were no Japanese worth mentioning 
in the islands. Yet now the Japanese are a 
majority of all the inhabitants. According to 
the bulletin recently issued by the department 
of Commerce and Labor, the Japanese with 
the few Chinese and Koreans now there, are 
performing eighty-five per cent. of the planta- 
tion work of the islands and seventy-five per 
cent. of all the other labor, skilled and un- 
skilled; seventy-five per cent. of the merchants 
and traders also are Asiatics. There seems to 
be little lacking to make these islands a Jap- 
anese colony, except the pulling down of the 
starsand stripes and hoisting the flag of Japan. 
The conditions are much the same in Califor- 
nia as they were in Hawaii thirty years ago; 
and our citizens see that in the absence of legis- 
lation, California and probably the whole 
Pacific Coast will in the next twenty-five years 
be as thoroughly Orientalized as the Hawaiian 
Islands. We are, therefore, sending out a cry 
to our eastern brethren to come to our aid; to 
protect us and the country from this danger 
which each day becomes greater and more 
threatening, and which is already bringing 
with it many incidental disagreeable problems, 
one of the least of which is the school question. 
No official scoldings or threats of bayonets will 
stifle this cry or settle a question which, until 
it is settled, is bound to become more and more 
insistent with each passing year. 
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MENACE of the YELLOW EMPIRE 


THE JAPANESE IN KOREA 


By. Hallet 


T was on September 24, 1905, that I 
caught my first glimpse of the ancient 
kingdom of Korea, called “Chosen” by the 
natives, which means ‘‘Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm.” The semi-barren hills surround- 
ing the harbor of Fusan seemed quite a con- 
trast to the highly-cultivated, terraced hill- 
sides around Nagasaki, which I had just left 
the day before. No less a contrast was 
afforded by the strange and almost outland- 
ish costume of the natives, consisting of white, 
baggy trousers, long white coat, and queer 
little black hat perched on the head and tied 
under the chin with black ribbons. The 


first thought that suggests itself upon seeing 
these multitudes dressed just alike, is, “what 
a fine comic opera chorus a bunch of these 
fellows would make.” 
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R. Robbins 


I had intended to take the train directly 
for Seoul (pronounced ‘‘sowl’’), but the ser- 
vice was disorganized, owing to recent floods, 
so I decided to return to the little Japanese 
coasting steamer, and continue by water to 
Chemulpo. I was glad of a few hours ashore, 
however, to give my limbs, which had been 
considerably cramped by my five-foot-and- 
a-half bunk, a chance to resume their natural 
proportions. It was plainly to be seen that 
the accommodations on this steamer were 
designed with a view to the comfort of Japa- 
nese, and not of six-foot foreign devils. 

Next day, we were passing through the 
Korean Archipelago, of which few people 
have ever -heard, but which far eclipses in 
scenic beauty the far-famed and much- 
lauded Inland Sea of Japan. 
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Next morning, we were at anchor in the 
outer harbor of Chemulpo, several miles from 
land, and close beside the hulk of the defunct 
Russian cruiser “‘Variag,” which the Japa- 
nese had raised and were repairing. An 
hour’s ride, perched on my luggage in a sam- 
pan, brought me to the landing-place, and I 
set foot once more on Korean soil for my long 
stay of thirteen months, during which time 
I traveled over one thousand miles through 
the interior, penetrating several regions never 
before visited by white men, and making one 
trip of six weeks’ duration into Manchuria 
by way of Vladivostok. 

Ask the average American high - school 
graduate where Korea is, and by whom it 
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at the southern end of the peninsula, is 
distant 120 miles from Shimonoseki at the 
western extremity of Japan. 

The country lies between 34° and 42° 
north latitude, and the 128th meridian, east of- 
Greenwich passes nearly through its center. 
The entire country is mountainous, par- 
ticularly the northern proyince of Ham- 
Kyung-do, but in the valleys, rice and many 
other cereals grow freely, and ponies and 
cattle find nourishment on the green hill- 
sides. Mineral wealth is widely distributed 
throughout the country, but with two or three 
exceptions, which will be referred to later, the 
deposits are all too small and too low-grade 
to be worked with profit by any but the crud- 
est native methods. 

The Japanese propaganda, 
which the Western world has 
accepted with infantile credu- 
lity, contains numerous allusions 
to the wonderful latent resour- 
ces of Korea, which are to be 
developed by the enterprise of 
the Japanese for the good of 
mankind in general and of the 
Koreans in particular; for is 
not the “door” to be “open” 
to all nations, and do not the 
Koreans dwell under the bene- 
ficent protectorate of Japan, 
which shields them from those 
terrible Russians, and _ gives 
them all the benefits of modern 
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is inhabited, and the chances are he will tell 
you it is an island in the South Sea, and is 
inhabited by- Japanese. He may, perhaps, 
have seen a map, however, and recall that 
it is somewhere near Manchuria, but still he 
thinks it inhabited by Japanese, with per- 
haps a sprinkling of some kind of strange 
aborigines. 

Be the truth known therefore as follows; 
Korea is a peninsula, bounded on the north 
and northwest by Manchuria, the frontier 
following a certain river called Yalu by 
Chinese, and Am-nok by Koreans. On the 
northeast, across the Tu-men river, is the 
Maritime or Primorsk province of the 
Russian Empire. Onthe east:is the Sea 


of Japan, on the south the Korean Straits, 
and on the west the Yellow Sea. 


Fusan, 
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progress? Thus the _ propa- 
ganda. Let us examine the 
facts. Korea is inhabited by 
twelve million Koreans, an ancient race 
with a history as old as China’s, or Japan’s, 
and whose ethnological origin is veiled by 
the ‘mists of remotest antiquity. They 
resemble the Japanese or Chinese only 
slightly. They have a language and customs 
all their own. They are naturally a quiet, 
peaceable race, and have always suffered 
from a corrupt government, but they love 
their country and have held it against all 
invaders throughout the centuries, although 
until ten years ago the King of Korea was 
nominally a vassal of the Emperor of China. 
The Mongols came long centuries ago in 
the days of Kublai Khan, fought their way 
through the country, but were driven out. 
When the Manchus conquered China and 
bade the countless millions of that country 
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adopt -the queue which they wear today, 
as a sign of Manchu servitude, they came 
also to Korea with the same design, but were 
glad finally to retire, satisfied with the vague 
and shadowy “‘vassalage”’ of the Korean king. 
The Koreans still adhered to 
the coiffure and costumes of the 
overthrown Ming dynasty of 
China, which coiffure and cos- 
tume they retain to this day 
practically unchanged. The 
Manchus could impress their 
emblem Of servitude on the Chi- 
nese, but never on the Koreans. 

Three hundred years ago, 
Hideyoshi, the great Japanese 
leader, sent an immense army 
to invade and conquer Korea. 
Some reports have it that the 
force comprised 200,000 men. 
This army of invasion found the 
Koreans wholly unprepared. 
There was no army and no 
navy. The king and court were 
steeped in wickedness and cor- 
ruption. The triumphant Japanese marched 
throughout the whole length of the peninsula, 
spreading death and devastation and meeting 
with feeble resistance. But the Koreans were 
awakening. Day by day saw an army growing. 
Korean guerillas hung constantly on the flanks 
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SHIPPING IN THE HARBOR OF CHEMULPO 


of the Japanese army, giving them no rest day 
or night. Day by day, food for the Japanese 
became scarcer, and day by day the slaughter 
of foraging parties became more serious. 
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A navy was being secretly collected, and 
here there steps on the stage the greatest and 
noblest figure of Korean history, Admiral 
Yee-Sun-Sin. He invented the first iron- 
clad mentioned in history. His ship was 


BIRDSEYE VIEW GF THE KOREAN CAPITAL 


invincible in the face of fire, arrows and stones. 
He cut off the invaders from all communica- 
tion with Japan. Reinforcements were sent 
time after time by Hideyoshi, to his hard- 
pressed army in Korea, but Admiral Yee 
was ever on the watch and his wonderful 
‘‘devil-ship” sent the Japanese 
op vessels to the bottom as fast as 
"| they came. The Japanese army 
was at last forced to retire, suf- 
fering heavily from the Koreans 
who hung upon their rear. They 
were finally driven clear down 
to Fusan, where they made a 
final stand in a stone castle 
which remains to this day, and 
which may be seen from pass- 
ing trains, near the station of 
Fusan-Chin. Nothing availed, 
and they essayed to return to 
Japan, but Admiral Yee was 
ever to be reckoned with. Time 
after time the Japanese set forth, 
each time with a larger fleet but 
never were they a match for 
the doughty admiral. 

The proud invaders were almost an- 
nihilated, and from that day to this, the Japa- 
nese have awaited their revenge. It is signi- 
ficant that the sale, to Koreans, of books re- 
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lating to the history of this war has recently 
been prohibited, and a short time ago some 
Japanese were seen digging an irrigation . 
ditch under the foundations of a memorial 
tablet erected in honour of the noble Admi- 





KOREAN “MAFOOS” OR PONY MEN 


ral Yee. So much for the history of the 
the rightful owners of Korea. Now how 
about the wonderful undeveloped _re- 
sources which the ignorant and benighted 
Koreans have neglected, and which the 
educated and enlightened Japanese shall 
touch and turn to gold. 

First, agriculture. With the 
exception of one or two areas of 
forest land in remote and inac- 
cessible regions of the far north, 
every bit of land in Korea that 
will grow anything is being cul- 
tivated by Koreans. I have often 
been astounded to see a large 
and healthy family of Koreans 
deriving their entire living from 
a few square rods of sandy and 
rocky hillside. I have never 
seen any Japanese farmers in 
the country. The only way they 
could get any land to settle on, 
is to displace some rightful Ko- 
rean owner, by purchase, or by 
force. We are told the Koreans 
do not know how to till the soil 
to the best advantage, but in traveling through 
Japan one sees nothing to indicate that the 
Japanese are doing any better. Their own 
island of Yeso presents a far greater field for 
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development in this direction than does Korea. 

Second, timber. There is very little timber 
in Korea; none at all along the railway. 
What timber there is, is all-in the extreme 
north, in country so rough that it would be 
impossible to exploit the forests 
economically, with the exception 
of those on Pek Tu San at the 
head waters of the Yalu river. 
A great deal of timber is being 
cut here and floated down the 
Yalu in rafts. This enterprise 
is conducted by Japanese, having 
been turned over to them by 
the Russians who were the 
original possessors of the con- 
cession. But even here the 
profits are not large and a great 
deal of the proceeds of the in- 
dustry go to Chinese, as the 
timber is felled by Chinese labor, 
and each timber raft floating 
down the Yalu is manned by 
eight Chinamen who operate 
sweeps at the front and back to 
keep the raft from stranding. 

Third, fisheries. Here too is a chance 
for a little legitimate development by the 
Japanese. The Japanese are the greatest 
fishermen in the world. It is estimated 
that in Japan, six million people are directly 





A FIGHT BETWEEN TWO KOREAN WOMEN 


dependent upon this industry for their 
support. While the Koreans along the 
coast are engaged in fishing to a certain 
extent, they do not make it the specialty 




















the Japanese do, so the latter have an op- 
portunity to carry on the business in waters 
not fully occupied by Koreans. They do 
not seem very keen to start in though, as 
I have never myself seen any Japanese 
fishermen in Korean waters. 

Fourth, minerals. As I said before, most 
of the mineral deposits of Korea are too low 
grade to be worked by modern methods. 
The exceptions are as follows:— 

Several gold mines located in the Unsan 
district, forty miles northeast of Anju, are 
worked at a profit by the Oriental Con- 
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terests on the one hand, and Japanese on the 
other." There is no doubt as to the validity 
of the claim of the English and American 
syndicates, and with proper diplomatic sup- 
port from their home governments, their 
rights would be recognized by the Japanese 
government, and the concession issued at 
once. 

It is very unlikely that any other rich mines 
will be discovered inthis country. All the 
places above mentioned were discovered and 
worked by Koreans,long before any white man 
or Japanese ever saw them, so that prospecting 





NAN DAIMON RAILROAD STATION IN SEOUL 


solidated Mining Company, an American 
concern, which received a one hundred year 
concession from the Korean government 
some ten years ago. 

A gold mine at Suan, some sixty miles 
east of Ping Yang, has recently been opened 
up by an English company, and it promises 
to be a profitable venture. 

A Japanese company, headed by Baron 
Shibusawa, is opening a gold mine at Chick- 
san with good prospects of success. 

There is a very good copper mine at Kapsan, 
in the extreme north, which is the subject of 
dispute between English and American in- 


in this country is reduced to examining old 
Korean workings. These have all been pretty 
well examined by foreigners before this time, 
and if there was anything good available, it 
would have been taken up long before this. 

The Japanese government is spending a 
great deal of money in Korea, without any 
hope of legitimate return. They have built 
a very fine railroad from Fusan to Wiju, to 
connect across the Yalu with lines now being 
constructed by the South Manchuria rail- 
road company, a Japanese organization. The 
line is built to standard gauge of four feet, 
eight and one-half inches, the rails are heavy, 
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the bridges and culverts of steel and stone, 
the grades and curves easy, the equipment 
first-class, cars and locomotives built in 
America. The line has cost an immense 
amount of money, though the land over which 
it runs was in the most part confiscated, and 
when the owners protested, and intimated 
that they would like to be paid for the land 
from which they made a living, they were 
promptly shot or hung. Accompanying this 
article are some pictures of this phase of the 
beneficent Japanese protectorate of the down- 
trodden Koreans. 

The Japanese tell us that the Korean gov- 
ernment was bad. True—and it is yet. The 
Japanese have established a ‘‘Residency Gen- 
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spent for the benefit of the Japanese, and finds 
its way into Japanese pockets. It is hard to 
see what benefits the Koreans will get out of 
it. Of course, it is not the intention that the 
Korean government shall ever pay back this 
loan, which is for ten years only, so that it 
is a clever scheme of the Japanese to turn a 
little ready money into their pockets now, and 
after awhile, gain peaceable possession of 
the customs, which is the chief prop of the 
Korean government. 

The Japanese point with pride to the cur- 
rency reform which they claim to have inaugu- 
rated in Korea. Previously, there were two 
kinds of money used in the country, and these 
two kinds are still used today except in the 

larger: cities. One kind of 








IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE NORTHERN PART OF KOREA. 
HIS COMPANION AT LUNCH. 


eral” and appointed ‘‘advisers”’ to all Korean 
government officials. The resident-general 
(Marquis Ito) and his ‘‘advisers’” run the 
government about to suit themselves. The 
Korean emperor has practically nothing to 
say in the running of the government, and 
is, in fact, a prisoner in a back room of his 
palace, whence he can watch Japanese offi- 
cers giving tea-parties and making merry in 
his own grounds and apartments, and all this 
after the solemn and repeated promises of 
the Japanese government to “maintain the 
independence of Korea and the dignity of 
the Korean Imperial Household.” ‘The Jap- 
anese have forced a loan of ten million yen 
down the throat of the Korean government, 
on the security of the customs revenue, osten- 
sibly for public works. Most of the money is 


THE AUTHOR AND 
THE KOREANS DO THE COOKING, 
AND THEY ARE ADEPTS IN THE CULINARY ART 


money is the copper ‘‘cash.” 
These coins vary in size from 
an American nickel to a_half- 
dollar, and have a square hole 
in the center. They are com- 
monly strung on long strings. 
The value of one cashisa little 
less than one-tenth of a cent. 
The disadvantages of this form 
of currency are obvious, but in 
Ham-Kyung-do and one or two 
other provinces it is the univer- 
sal medium of exchange. The 
second form of money used in 
those provinces where the cash 
is not, is a debased ‘‘nickel”’ 
coinage. The ‘‘nickels” are 
made of every conceivable com- 
bination of metal, and a large 
percentage of them are counter- 
feit. They are guaranteed by no reserve of 
silver or gold and are real ‘‘fiat” money. 
One Korean nickel was originally worth the 
same as a Japanese nickel, namely five sen 
or two and one-half cents, but now is worth 
but half as much. 

What have the Japanese done to remedy 
this appalling state of affairs? For no coun- 
try can be prosperous if its money is bad. 
The Dai Ichi Ginko, or First National Bank 
of Japan, has issued several million yen of 
notes, which bear the promise of the bank to 
pay the bearer on demand at any of its 
branches in Korea, one, five or ten yen (ac- 
cording to the face of the note) in Japanese 
currency. This is the new money which the 
Japanese have introduced in Seoul and along 
the railway, and are striving to introduce 














throughout the country. This paper money 
is worthless, because if the Japanese are ever 
driven out of the country, they will take their 
Dai Ichi Ginko with them and leave the Ko- 
reans to admire the beautiful portraits of 
Baron Shibusawa which have cost them one, 
five or ten yeneach. To be sure, now, if you 
are a foreigner or a Japanese, and go to a 
branch of the Dai Ichi Ginko with a fistful of 
notes to redeem, the bank redeems them with 
the greatest pleasure and alacrity, and will give 
you Japanese gold or gold certificates as you 
wish, but if an ordinary, humble Korean asks 
to have some notes redeemed they will ask 
him why, and if he says “because he thinks the 
banknotes are no good,” he will be imprisoned 
and flogged for insulting the dignity of the 
Japanese; and if he says “because he is going 
to Japan,” they will offer him a check on Japan 
so he must actually go over there to get any 
real money. ‘Thus it is almost impossible for 
an ordinary Korean to get any money which 
he can lay by fora rainy day, and be sure when 
the rainy day comes his money will be good. 

The Japanese have also introduced a silver 
fractional currency which at present circulates 
on a par with the Japanese fractional currency, 
but it is not, like it, backed up-by a gold stand- 
ard. The currency was introduced more for 
appearances than anything else, as there is a 
fractional paper currency which is forced on 
the Koreans with the yen notes, and which is 
equally worthless. I have heard of Koreans 
being flogged nearly to death in Gensan for 
refusing to accept this ‘‘money.” So the Jap- 
anese have substituted one bad currency for 
another, and thus strengthened their grip on 
the country’s throat, for the Koreans will hesi- 
tate to oppose the Japanese, knowing that the 
minute the Japanese wish to repudiate their 
paper money they can do so, and there will be 
no redress, even as today there is no redress 
for any wrongs inflicted by a Japanese on a 
Korean, and such wrongs are all too common. 
Verily, you may call the Korean lazy, dirty, 
and devoid of ambition, but what incentive 
is there for him to be otherwise, when he 
knows that the money he receives for his labor 
today may tomorrow be good for nothing but 
to repair his doors or windows? 

I may say here that it is my firm belief, 
founded on extensive observation and reliable 
evidence, that not one Japanese in a hundred 
who has gone to the shores of Korea has done 
so with any idea of earning a living by hon- 
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est toil or legitimate endeavor. From the 
highest to the lowest, the idea is to plunder 
and rob the poor defenceless Koreans, while 
laughing in their sleeve at the ease with which 
they have blinded the eyes, and tied the hands 
of the great powers, who still believe Korea 
is independent. As an example, let me quote 
an instance told me by Mr. H. B. Hulbert, 
editor of the “‘Korea Review.” A Korean 
had an exceptionally fine farm, which had 
been handed him down from father to son 
for hundreds of years. He had all the usual 
deeds in regular and proper form. A Japa- 
nese came along and took a fancy to the place. 
He got another Korean to fix up some fake 
deeds, and make over the place to him. The 
Japanese, armed with the bogus deeds, went 
and claimed the property. The rightful 
owner of course protested, and went to the 
Japanese resident, who promptly recognized 
his noble countryman’s claim, and ordered 
the defenceless Korean to move out from his 
heritage and give up possession immediately. 
Mr. Hulbert heard of this monumental piece 
of tyranny and went to the rightful owner and 
bought the place from him for a fair price, and 
when I saw Mr. Hulbert last he was on the 
train, bound for the property in question, 
armed with the deeds, to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with the usurper. 

Instances of this kind of oppression could 
be repeated ad infinitum. If any reader 
wishes to learn of more, let him read the 
monthly ‘‘Korea Review” or the ‘‘Korea 
Daily News” published in Seoul, by fearless 
and unbiased English and American editors. 
Or better still, let him read ‘“The New Far 
East” by Thomas F. Millard, published by 
Scribner’s, which contains an admirable state- 
ment of the entire situation in Japan, China, 
Korea and Siberia. 

A typical instance of Japanese diplomacy 
in Korea is that of the forced treaty of Novem- 
ber, 1905. This is the treaty by which Korea 
practically gave herself up to the Japanese, and 
turned over the managément of all her foreign 
relations to the Foreign Office in Tokio. On 
the night in question, I believe it was the 
eighteenth, there was evidently something very 
unusual going on in Seoul. There were Jap- 
anese soldiers scurrying to and fro. They 
were posted around every foreign legation and 
every foreigner’s residence. A large detach- 
ment was stationed at the entrance to the Ko- 
rean imperial palace. In order for the treaty 
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to be valid, it must be signed by the eight 
Korean cabinet ministers, and by the emperor. 
Five of the ministers, today known in Seoul 
as the “‘Five Traitors,” were induced by brib- 
ery and intimidation to affix their seals to the 
treaty. The other three ministers and the 
emperor remained firm and refused to sign, 
even at the point of Japanese bayonets. 
Finally, the Japanese, losing patience, locked 
them into a small room, broke into the off- 
cial cabinet, stole the necessary seals, and 
themselves affixed them to the document. 


The Korean ministers who remained faith- ° 


ful to their country tried to appeal to the 
American minister, in virtue of the treaty 
of amity and friendship between Korea and 
the United States, by which the United States 
recognized the perpetual sovereignty of the 
Korean emperor and practically agreed to 
use its good offices in the country’s favor, 
should its independence ever be threatened. 
The messenger sent to appeal to the Ameri- 
can minister found the legation guarded by 
Japanese soldiers, who refused him admit- 
tance. 

Thus was the fatal treaty signed, and recog- 
nized by the foreign powers, who have thus be- 
trayed the hapless Korean people into the 
hands of enemies more merciless than the 
Mongol hordes of Ghengis Khan, in the days 


of old. These are absolute facts, and can be - 


vouched for by any foreign residents of Korea, 
English included, who are not actually in the 
pay of the Japanese. Speak to any English 
resident in the Far East of the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance, and he will hang his head in shame, 
and will tell you with a tremor in his voice, 
that England, in allying herself with these 
Japanese barbarians, thinly disguised by their 
veneer of Occidental civilization, has made a 
mistake which has cost her dear already, and 
will prove scarcely less than fatal in the end. 

Of course the real purpose of Japan, which 
is as clear as day to every foreigner in Korea, 
is to make the Koreans a nation of slaves, and 
to use the country as a highway to future 
conquests in Manchuria and China. For the 
Japanese are ambitious. They aspire to de- 
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throne the white man from his ancient emi- 
nence, and to replace him by themselves. 
Already their emissaries are all through China 
and many in India, learning the native dia- 
lects, adopting the native costumes, publish- 
ing “yellow” newspapers, and preaching the 
coming downfall of the white man, when the 
colored races shall unite under the banner of 
the Rising Sun to wipe him from the earth. 
It behooves the white nations of the earth to 
look out, and to crush this yellow peril in its 
infancy. They can do it, and easily, merely 
by refusing to lend the Japanese any more 
money. They need it badly, and have an 
agent in Europe now who has been trying for 
many months to cajole the powers into pro- 
viding the sinews of war for their own event- 
ual undoing. It is a hopeful sign that the 
agent is having some difficulty in his mission. 

It is all very well for stay-at-homes to en- 
thuse over our ‘‘little brown brethren,” the 
‘Yankees of the Orient” etc.,but one does not 
hear any of that kind of nonsense from Ameri- 
cans or Englishmen in the East. Why, even 
now, while the Americans are showering their 
admiration on the ‘‘little brown heroes, ”and 
our president is taking their part against the 
good people of California, the question of an 
attack upon the Philippines and Hawaii is be- 
ing freely discussed by everyone all over the 
East from Vladivostok to Singapore. And let 
me say to you, good patriotic American reader: 
what do you think would happen if Japan gets 
this loan she is after, and decides that the Phil- 
ippines should be the next addition to her em- 
pire? Japan’s navy is several times the 
strength of our Pacific squadron, and our 
Pacific Coast cities are very inadequately de- 
fended. Japan is not afraid of us, she thinks 
we will be as easy as the Russians were; and 
it may be that we will if we do not wake 
up. It is high time the American people tore 
from their eyes the veil which has been woven 
by years and years of Japanese craft and 
cunning, so subtle that the Occidental mind 
cannot appreciate it; and with clear vision 
face the present danger which gibes and men- 
aces across the broad reaches of the Pacific. 

















HAROUN AL RASHID IN SOUTH 


AMERICA 
By Sandy Broad 


F you look: at a map of the world, you 
will notice:that most of the earth’s surface 
at all worth seeing, is in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Indeed, the book of history, ‘sacred 
or profane,” deals almost exclusively with 
that part of.the world lying north of the equa- 
tor. For the habitable part of the southern 
hemisphere is comprehended in less than half 
of Africa, about five-sixths of South America 
and the Australian continent. 

But to the American citizen, the southern 
part of this continent promises to be very in- 
teresting in the future. What the American 
writers fifty years ago called “manifest des- 
tiny” points unerringly to a time, not far dis- 
tant, when the entire western continent, from 
the Arctic Sea to Cape Horn, will form a sis- 
terhood of independent states bound together 
by the ties of mutual interest, actuated by 
similar impulses, and each guarding the lib- 
erty, independence and prosperity of the 
others. 

South America is unquestionably the coun- 
try of the coming century. While the United 
States, Canada and Mexico have not yet been 
fully populated, there has already arrived in 
those countries an era of development which 
calls for an extension of commercial relations, 
a branching out and a desire for closer con- 
nections with their neighbors. 

Chile, Peru, Brazil and Argentina are just 
now offering the greatest inducements to the 
capitalist and investor from the north. In 
all these republics the conditions are favor- 
able to a great industrial and commercial re- 
naissance, yet very little is known in the United 
States of the real condition of these countries, 
and in the popular mind, a South American 
is often confounded with a South Sea Islander. 

When the South American republics se- 
cured their independence from Spain, during 
the years 1810 to 1825, they naturally copied 
the Constitution of the United States in es- 
tablishing their organic law. Chile subse- 
quently modified the American constitution, 
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to the extent that the president serves for a 
period of five years, and is not eligible to re- 


election until after five years have elapsed — 


from the end of his term, a change which 
commends itself to many students of practi- 
cal politics in the United States. 

The quinquennial election in Chile oc- 
curred last June, and the new president was 
inaugurated for a term of five years on the 
eighteenth of September, 1906. His name 
is Don-Pedro Montt, and there is so much 
in his personality and in the present condition 
of Chile worthy of notice, that I am writing 
this article so that Americans can get better 
acquainted with their neighbors in the enter- 
prising Lone Star Republic of South America. 

Let. me tell, in a few words, something 
about the history of Chile. 

Within fifty years after the discovery of 
America by Columbus, Spanish adventurers 
swarmed down the Pacific coast from Pan. 
ama, southwardly. Francisco Pizarro found 
in Peru a vast empire with an estimated popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 people, governed by an 
Inca or emperor, with all property held in 
common, the apotheosis of socialism. Buckle 
declared that the civilization of the Incas, at 
the time of Pizarro’s conquest, was far su- 
perior to that of the European invaders who 
set up the Spanish authority and replaced 
the mild monotheism of the Incas with the 
aggressive theology of the Inquisition. 

If anyone will take the trouble to compare 
Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Peru” with Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward,” he will see where the 
author of the latter book got some of his ideas. 
The picture of co-operative housekeeping, 
co-operative cooking, and almost the entire 
scheme of Bellamy was extracted bodily from 
the inimitable history of the ‘Conquest of 
Peru,” by William H. Prescott. 

With a handful of military stores, three or 
four hundred men, a few horses, a number 
of small cannon and the self-confidence that 
always marks a hero, the intrepid Pizarro 
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conquered the whole country and made it a 
Spanish province. The native Peruvians, in 
the early part of the sixteenth century, were 
a mild and inoffensive people, who cultivated 
the earth so successfully that the whole na- 
tion lived comfortably within a territory where 
one-eighth of their number now find it diffi- 
cult to make a living. Their system of roads, 
bridges and aqueducts rivalled that of the 
ancient Romans, and their plan of irrigation 
was so perfect that every square foot of arable 
land in the valleys and even on the sides of 
the mountains was brought under a high state 
of cultivation. The traveler who goes today 
from Lima to the summit of the Andes, a 
height of 22,000 feet, by the Aroyo railroad, 
seeing the remains of ancient aqueducts and 
ruins of cultivated fields on the barren moun- 
tains thousands of feet above his head, asks 
the natives about them, and the only answer 
he gets is, ‘‘Incas, Senor.” ° 

The Inca asironomers could calculate an 
eclipse; the Inca schools gave prizes for ora- 
tory and history; there was a system of courts 
and judicature, the rudiments of trial by jury, 
and, while there was no actual written lan- 
guage, yet evidences are not lacking of.a rude 
system of hieroglyphics for keeping records, 
while accounts were preserved by a simple 
arithmetical device made of pieces of va- 
riously colored strings. 

Pizarro landed in northern Peru in 1526, 
and completed the conquest of the country 
in 1534. Lima was founded in 1535, and 
the great conqueror was killed by his own 
soldiers at Lima in 1541. The same year, 
Pedro Valdivia, one of his companions, 
founded the city of Santiago, the capital of 
Chile. When it is remembered that the first 
English settlement in Virginia and the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock are 
recorded nearly a century later, the antiquity 
of the Spanish settlement of South America 
can be readily understood, 

After Pizarro had established the power of 
Spain and the Catholic religion in Peru, he 
sent Almagro, one of his lieutenants, south 
to the unknown region now included in Chile. 
Tt is said that the first Spanish invaders were 
much impressed by the small birds of the 
country, which surrounded the soldiers in 
immense flocks, and issued a peculiar cry, 
“‘chee-lay! chee-lay!” From this, it is said, 
came the name by which the whole region is 
now known. 
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Marvelous adventurers were those early 
Spanish conquerors in South America, men of 
iron will, indefatigable, capable of enduring 
unlimited labor.. From Quito, the northern 
capital of the ancient Inca empire, to the 
southern point occupied by the Spanish con- 
querors in Chile, is more than 3,000 miles in 
a straight line, and, as traversed by these 
hardy invaders, the distance was not less than 
5,000 miles, yet Pizarro, Almagro, Valdivia 
and their companions passed over the whole 
route on foot or on horse-back, carrying their 
own supplies and for much of the distance 
fighting their way through hostile tribes and 
in an enemy’s country. It was much as if a 
band of Japanese adventurers had landed at 
the northern boundary of British America, 
on the Pacific coast, and fought their way 
through Canada and the territory now in- 
cluded in Washington, Oregon and California, 
and thence down to the southern part of 
Mexico. 

It must also be remembered, that these 
sturdy navigators and conquerors were con- 
temporary with Columbus, and that to reach 
the new world from Spain, they had to cross 
the broad Atlantic in small and badly man- 
aged sailing vessels, a journey of many weeks. 
Even now, one looks upon the voyage from 
Europe to America as a thing of no little danger 
and difficulty, but suppose one should under- 
take it in a square-built, top-heavy sailing ves- 
sel of two hundred tons, having as crew and 
attendants a motley crowd of cut-throats re- 
leased from the jails and prisons; turbulent 
and disorderly, kept in subjection only by 
the power of one man’s will; and then we can 
understand the character of those Spanish in- 
vaders of the early sixteenth century. The 
mariner’s compass had been invented scarcely 
a century before, but navigation, as an art, 
was still in its infancy. 

Like Pizarro and Almagro, the first set- 
tlers in Chile reached the west coast of South 
America by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Unable to transport their frail craft across 
the Isthmus, they built new ones on the Pa- 
cific coast and in them ventured on their voy- 
age of conquest. But in 1520, Fernando 


Magellan, or Magalhaens, discovered the 
strait which bears his name, thus opening 
an inland passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. As the prevailing winds at Cape 
Horn blow strongly from the west, the early 
navigators found it difficult to enter the Pa- 
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cific from the south, and Magellan’s strait 
offered a smooth and safer passage. The 
great Magellan pushed on from the South 
American coast across the wide Pacific, and 
the next year, after discovering the Ladrones 
and the Philippines, lost his life in a skirmish 
with the “little brown men”, whose descen- 
dants Uncle Sam is still trying to civilize. 
Although the Spanish navigators 
discovered the passage from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, much of the 
traffic between Spain and the west 
coast came by way of Panama. 
Lima became the seat of vice-regal 
power in America, and the “‘city of 
kings” grew and flourished with all 
the trappings of royalty. It was a 
large and wealthy city when Santiago 
was only a military outpost. 


SENORA SARA DEL CAMPO DE MONTT, WIFE OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF CHILE b, 


A different class of Spanish settled in the 
two countries, separated as they were by 
2,000 miles of coast-line and a vast desert 
incapable of sustaining human life.’ With 
its limited area of fertile land, its hostile and 
turbulent aborigines, only the most daring 
of the immigrants froni northern Spain, de- 
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scendants of those Goths and Visigoths who 
had disrupted the Roman empire, took up 
the task of colonization at these outposts of 
the new civilization. 

But the heroic Spanish thought nothing 
of a march of a thousand miles through moun- 
tain, valley and desert. When Almagro 
crossed the vast desert of Atacama, now in 


















DON PEDRO MONTT. NEW PRESIDENT OF CHILE 


northern Chile, a region utterly ster- 
ile, wi hout a blade of grass; tree 
or shrub, and entirely destitute of 
water, he lost many of his men from 
starvation and weakness. To add 
to his difficulties, he found the native 
tribes in the south much stronger 
than those in Peru, more hostile 
and better fighters. Yet the same 
indomitable energy and strength of character 
enabled him to plant his colonies along the 
coast and lay the foundation for an entirely 
different civilization in the south temperate 
region of lower South America. 

Probably the finest specimens of aborigi- 
nal life on the American continent were the 
Araucanian Indians, whose habitat was in the 
lower end of the American continent. They 
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were a strong, vigorous people who carried 
on many of the arts of civilization, and they 
“put up a good fight” against the Spanish 
invaders. They had regular features, were 
tall and straight, lived in comfortable huts, 
and cultivated the ground successfully. Last 
year, at Temuco, in the south of Chile, I saw 
a gathering of the Araucanians, lineal and 
unmixed descendants of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Indian, and they appeared to be a well- 
fed, healthy-looking set of people, with full 
cheeks and a complexion somewhat lighter 
than that of our North American Indians. 
Many of the native tribes in Southern Chile 
have never been conquered by the whites, 
but have gradually surrendered to the growth 
of the country and the development of the 
arts of peace. The Indian of North America 
wears his blanket, but his South American 
cousin always uses the “poncho”, which is 
simply a square blanket with a slit in the 
middle, through which he pokes his head. 
Both were naturally fond of horses, and both 
wear ornaments of silver or other metal strung 
around the neck. 

Whence came the indigenous or aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the American continent? 
From the Esquimau of the Arctic circle to 
the Tierra de Fuegian of Cape Horn, through 
the various tribes in North America, Mexico, 
Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Chile, there is a wonderful family resem- 
blance. Except where climatic conditions 
have brought some slight physical changes 
and variations in personal habits, the Ameri- 
can Indian, north or south, appears to belong 
to the same race and even tribal differences 
are generally less than the variations in the 
inhabitants of some of the countries of Eu- 
rope. Scattered through ten thousand miles 
of country, embracing the whole range of the 
earth’s heat and cold, the wonderful homeo- 
geneousness of the race shows itself in the 
copper-colored skin, dark, straight hair, dark 
eyes and high cheek bones. Yet of all these 
tribes, it is probably true that the Araucanian 
possessed the highest physical and mental 
qualities. 

There is a tradition among the tribes in 
Mexico and Central America that their re- 
mote ancestors came from the north, and it 
is susceptible of proof that the North Ameri- 
can tribes, possibly anterior to the present 
race of Indians, roamed over the whole coun- 
try from Oregon to Mexico. In making their 
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pilgrimage to the south, those who reached 
the southern part of the continent could go 
no further, and, if, as in other migrations, it 
was the strongest and best who went first, 
then this would explain why the Araucan- 
ians possessed such a splendid development. 
Then, too, the climate conduced to the high- 
est physical condition. Besides, in the world’s 
history, the people of mountainous countries 
have always been a free people, loving liberty 
and fighting vigorously for that liberty. It 
was this class of natives that Valdivia and the 
early Spanish ‘‘conquistadores” found in 
Chile—a much higher type of Indian than 
existed anywhere else in America. 

To hold the country against such foes, the 
Spaniards were obliged to build heavy forts. 
In the valley where lies Santiago, there is a 
mountain, Santa Lucia, nearly a thousand 
feet high in the midst of a broad plain en- 
circled by the snow-capped Andes. At one 
time, Pedro Valdivia and his followers were 
surrounded by the savage Araucanians and 
had to retreat to this mountain, which they 
held against the attacks of the Indians, who 
were finally driven away. In Corral, at the 
mouth of the Valdivia river, the visitor is 
shown a series of old Spanish forts built in 
the best style of military engineering of the 
sixteenth century, with bastion, redoubt, 
counterscarp, moat and rampart, all in solid 
masonry, very much like the fortifications 
to be seen today at Havana and San Juan, 
Porto Rico. Whenever they built a city in 
Chile, the Spanish were: compelled to build 
heavy fortifications to defend it. For 200 
years, more or less continuously, this warfare 
against the Indians was kept up, and the 
presence of this hostile element greatly re- 
tarded the progress of the country. 

Comparing the west coast of the southern 
continent with that of North America, it may 
be said, in a general way, that Ecuador re- 
sembles Central America; Peru, Mexico; 
Northern Chile, California; and Southern 
Chile, Oregon and Washington. But Chile 
has a coast line of almost 2,700 miles, so that 
it has a great variety of climate, although none 
of it is tropical. 

Immigration usually moves on isothermal 
lines, and so the Spaniard from Andalusia 
and the southern provinces of Spain sought 
the delightful climate of Peru. The old Moor- 
ish civilization of Cordova, Seville and Gran- 
ada was re-established in Truxillo and Lima. 
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Much of the architecture to be seen in Peru- 
vian towns: the circular or Byzantine tower 
in the churches, the grated windows, the over- 
hanging balconies, the open patio, with its 
fountains and singing birds, remind the trav- 
eler of Southern Spain, while the genial and 
happy-character of the people confirms the 
similarity. 

On the other hand, the Basque from the 
north of Spain, the hardy adventurer from 
Leon, and the Asturias settled in Chile, where 
the climatic conditions were similar to those 
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tains, and the only fertile regions are in the 
valleys. Santiago and central Chile have 
a climate resembling that of Los Angeles or 
Redlands in California, and for eight months 
in the year it is unsurpassed for salubrity. 
Snow and frost are unknown, and the air has 
a peculiar dryness which is very favorable for 
all pulmonary troubles. 

Until the beginning of the past century, the 
first Spanish settlers in their contention with 
the hostile Indians confined themselves to the 
central and northern part. The geographies 











HALL OF CONGRESS, SANTIAGO 


they had left at home. The mountainous 
region of northern Spain produced a vigorous 
and independent type of manhood, which was 
transferred to Chile, and under new condi- 
tions it developed into a new and powerful 
nationality. 

Yet Chile is only a sort of shelf on the edge 
of the Andes, sloping down to the Pacific. 
I am told that in its widest part it is only 250 
miles across from east to west, and in some 
parts only sixty miles, while its extreme length 
from north to south is almost as great as the 
distance from New York to San Francisco. 
The greatest part of its area consists of moun- 





printed even fifty years ago gave the southern 
boundary of Chile as the River Bio-bio. 
Southwardly to Cape Horn, embracing more 
than half the present coast line of the repub- 
lic, was an undeveloped country, inhabited 
by Indians more or less uncivilized. Even 
now the Bio-bio is popularly known as ‘‘the 
frontier,” because it formerly marked the 
boundary between Chilean and Araucanian 
territoty. The vast tract of land marked in 
the old maps as ‘Tierra del Fuego,” land of 
fire, was divided between Chile and Argen- 
tina. The Andes form the dividing line, Ar- 
gentina taking all to the eastward, and Chile 
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the rest, the whole southern part attaching 
to Chile, from Magellan’s Straits southwardly, 
except a small, triangular piece in the extreme 
southeastern part of the continent, which is 
governed by Argentina. 

Previous to the war with Peru, 1879-1883, 
the Chilean border on the north was just south 
of the port of Antofagasta. Bolivia owned 
Atacama, a strip of territory including An- 
tofagasta and reaching 200 miles north, while 
. Peru owned the provinces of Tarapaca, Tacna 
and Arica, some 350 miles up the coast. The 
discovery of the rich nitrate beds in the Tara- 
paca and Atacama desert brought about the 
war between Chile and her two northern 
neighbors, and for four years hostilities con- 
tinued, resulting finally in the acquisition by 
Chile of the three provinces of Peru and the 
Bolivian territory between the Andes and the 
Pacific. Bolivia became “the Switzerland 
of America” in fact as well as in name, with- 
out a seaport and confined entirely to its 
mountain home. The territory embraced in 
Tacna and Arica, however, was left subject 
to the decision of a plebiscitum, which has 
not yet been taken. The discussion of the 
proposed referendum causes a very bitter con- 
troversy between Chile and Peru which is 
still unsettled. 

The population of Chile is largely mixed 
with the native Indian. In fact, the bulk of 
the lower classes are more or less Araucanian 
in their origin. 

In Peru, the half-caste is known as ‘‘Cho- 
lo,” and the name is usually given indiscrimi- 
nately to the laboring classes, but in Chile the 
workingman of the country is called a ‘‘roto.” 
It is quite likely that the ‘‘rotos” are of In- 
dian blood, and but slightly mixed with the 
white. The “roto” is industrious and fru- 
gal, lives on simple food, and easily learns the 
use of tools. He is well equipped intellec- 
tually, and wherever education reaches the 
class, he surprises everyone by the brightness 
of his mind and his capacity for improvement. 
When the time comes that a general scheme 
of education is put into practice in Chile, and 
the “‘roto” is allowed to develop as he ought 
to, he will astonish the world. The texture 
of his brain is the astonishment of the scien- 
tist, and when the sunlight of education will 
have reached him, as it has the laboring man 
in the United States, Chile will step into the 
first rank among the nations of the world, 
for it has the right material on which to build. 
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The descendants of European immigrants, 
generally Spanish from the northern prov- 
inces, form the governing class, but the fre- 
quency of English, Irish, Scotch and German 
names in Chilean politics and Chilean his- 
tory shows that the Chilean of today is almost 
as much a composite 2s the American. The 
Chileans are generally a brave, hardy, in- 
dustrious, intelligent and progressive race, 
intensely patriotic and, as President Roose- 
velt says, “‘good fighters.” Spanish is the 
language of the country, but Spanish largely 
modified by local changes. The Catholic 
religion is adopted by the state, but this pro- 
vision is interpreted liberally by the govern- 
ment and the courts. Morality, in general, is 
of a very high order. Especially in the family 
relations, and as to the position of woman, 
Chile will compare favorably with any coun- 
try in the world, that is, in the better classes. 
Crimes, except in a few seaport towns, are 
rare, and the people are generally contented 
and well-behaved. 

A good-looking, young American in walking 
the streets of Santiago will meet hundreds of 
beautiful and well-gowned young ladies, but 
he will look in vain, if he is a stranger, for the 
slightest token of recognition or evidence that 
he has been seen by the fair ones. To one 
accustomed to the free manners of many- 
American and European young ladies in the 
large cities, the staid sense of propriety and 
womanly reserve manifested by the Chilean 
young ladies is something quite noteworthy. 
Always quiet in their demeanor, low-voiced 
and gentle, they impress the visitor with a 
sense of feminine superiority that is quite re- 
freshing. 

The sanctity of the marriage relation is 
respected among the Chileans to an extent 
that surprises Americans. Families are usu- 
ally very large. ‘Ten and twelve children are 
quite common, and the family with only five 
or six children is exceptional, while the case 
of a married couple who go through life with- 
out any offspring is so rare as to excite com- 
ment. This is almost as true of the better 
classes as it is of those in the lower walks of 
life. No more delightful spectacle can be 
seen anywhere in the whole world than the 
presence of a beautiful Santiago lady sur- 
rounded by her large family of handsome, 
well-formed children. 

I am giving you a photograph of part of 
a well-known family in Santiago. The father 
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is Senor Adrian Mandiola Ovalle, and. the 
picture was taken at Spencer’s photograph 
establishment. The eight children form a 
group that might be taken as models for some 
of Raphael’s cherubs, and the two youngest, 
who were too small to stand up with their 
brothers and sisters, were undoubtedly just 
as attractive as the rest. As the climate is 
so mild, life in the open air is the rule with 
all classes, and this tends to conserve health 
and develop the best type of masculine and 
feminine beauty. One of the great attrac- 
tions in the parks in Santiago, is the sight of 





A SANTIAGO FAMILY — ALL 


the numerous flocks of happy children under 
the watchful care of nurses and governesses. 

The women possess a beauty of their own, 
and in a social gathering at the Chilean capi- 
tal one will see as many charming women, 
as well dressed and possessing the most per- 
fect manners, as in any city of its size in the 
world. Possibly one secret of their attract- 
iveness and that of the children, is that they 
seem to be physically strong, and rejoice in 
that best of blessings, radiant good health, 
and while the Chilean is of Latin stock, the 
women have nothing of the frivolity and 
heartlessness of the Parisian. Society, both 
in the upper and lower ranks, is permeated 
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by a genuine respect for woman which makes 
itself felt everywhere. On the street, at the 
theater, ‘in public places, the spectacle of the 
loud-voiced, flirting young woman is abso- 


- lutely missing, and the public conduct of the 


women of all classes is above reproach. Out- 
rages against women and girls, such as shock 


the sensibilities of decent people in Chicago, 


New York, and other American cities, are 
unheard of in Chile. In the forenoon, the 
streets of Santiago are filled with women, 
who wear the ‘“‘manta,” the Spanish wrap 
which conceals all the person except the face. 


This picturesque garment is passing from 
popularity in Peru, but it still holds sway in 
Chile. Yet, on festive occasions, Chilean 
maids and matrons make themselves attract- 
ive with the best Parisian styles, which they 
know how to wear in a modest and womanly 
manner. 

There are some oddities in Chile connected 
with the sphere of woman that deserve men- 
tion. One is that women act as conductors 
on the street cars. Everywhere, the passen- 
ger meets the woman conductor armed with 
her bag and, as Mark Twain had it, “the 
blue trip-slip for a five-cent fare,” collecting 
the coins fully as well as her masculine com- 
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petitor, and much more politely. In the shoe- 
stores, all the “salesmen” are girls and wo- 
men, and in the telegraph offices in ‘city and 
country, young women are unvariably found 
as operators. And they do their work well, 
too. But to offset this, in a Chilean hotel or 
boarding-house, and in many residences, men 
do the work of the chamber-maid. Ameri- 
can ladies are always shocked to find that a 
man-servant ‘“‘takes care” of the sleeping- 
rooms in the hotels of Chile. 

Mrs. Montt, wife of the president, is known 
as “Senora Sara Del Campo de Montt,” for 
the Chileans retain the maiden name when 
giving the title of a married woman. It is 
the same as if in the United States Sarah 
Jones, married to Thomas Brown, would be 
known as “Mrs. Sarah Jones de Brown,” not 
Mrs. Thomas Brown. Chilean women who 
enter matrimony do not allow their personality 
to be entirely absorbed in that of their hus- 
bands. Senora Montt is one of the most beau- 
tiful women in Chile, and the life of the new 
president and his wife, like that of most Chile- 
ans, is an excellent example of conjugal hap- 
piness. President Riesco, who has just re- 
tired from the chief magistracy, occupied his 
own house in Santiago, but President Montt 
has followed the custom of most of his pred- 
ecessors by residing with his wife in the Mone- 
da, as the government building is called. 

A new era is dawning upon this interesting 
republic of the extreme south. With the 
election of Don Pedro Montt to the presi- 
dency, every man, woman and child in Chile 
felt encouraged for better things. No man 
has entered the presidency of the country dur- 
ing the past fifty years with such wide-spread 
popularity and with so many characteristics 
that augur well for the future. 

If we are to believe his intimate friends and 
admirers, Pedro Montt, in a somewhat differ- 
ent way, has the courage of Andrew Jackson, 
the wisdom of Washington, the suavity and 
kindness of William McKinley, and the ver- 
satile activity of Theodore Roosevelt. Withal, 
he is quiet and modest, unostentatious and 
simple in his habits, rigid and inflexible in his 
honesty, and firm in his determination to ex- 
ecute the laws without fear or favor. He is 
scholarly in his habits, well informed and a 
close student of current history. 

Personally, the new president is fifty-five 
years old, squarely built and physically strong. 
His complexion is dark and swarthy, but his 
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expression is bright and sympathetic. His 
hair, -plentifully sprinkled with gray, is cut 
in the Pompadour style. He speaks French 
and English, and for many years has been one 
of the most popular men in Santiago. For 
two years following 1891, he was the Chilean 
minister in Washington, but as he went there 
in the time of the revolution against Balma- 
ceda as the representative of the new govern- 
ment, he had an exceedingly difficult task to 
perform. He is the son of a former president 
of Chile, Don Manuel Montt, who filled the 
position for eleven years following 1851. 

Some of the stories told about him are 
characteristic. 

When the political committee called on him 
the morning after the election, to congratulate 
him, they found he had gone to the insane 
asylum, according to his regular custom. 
For many years, he has been the managing 
trustee of the asylum, and every day of his 
life, when in Santiago, he has gone person- 
ally, at eight o’clock, to look over the institu- 
tion. 

He has a way of wandering about by him- 
self; after the manner of Haroun al Rashid, 
to ‘study the condition of the people whose 
interests he has close at heart. 

He was visiting a school in one of the north- 
ern provinces one morning after the elections. 
The teacher met him with a florid address of 
welcome, and at his conclusion Don Pedro 
Montt made no response, but simply asked, 
“‘At what hour does school begin?” 

“Nine o'clock,” replied the astonished 
teacher. 

“Tt is now quarter past,” said Don Pedro, 
looking at his watch. 

The discomfited pedagogue immediately 
called his school to order. 

One of the functions of the inauguration 
festivities is the military parade, when the 
troops are reviewed by the new president. 
The hour is two o’clock, but usually the presi- 
dent reaches the stand about three. This 
year, Don Pedro surprised everyone by reach- 
ing the ground promptly a little before the 
hour, and the review started on the minute. 
Those who are familiar with the dilatory 
habits of many Spanish-Americans, will ap- 
preciate what this means. 

Another important function of the inau- 
guration is the annual dinner to the diplo- 
matic corps, cabinet ministers and public 
officials. This year it had been arranged to 
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have the party go directly from the banquet 
in the Moneda to the municipal theater to 
listen to Italian opera. As the opera was to 
begin at nine o’clock, Don Pedro invited his 
guests at seven-thirty, instead of eight. Many 
were late, but at eight-forty-five the president 
promptly gave the signal to rise from the table 
before the dessert was served. Carriages were 
ready, and the party reached the theater on 
time, even if part of the dinner was lost. It 
is quite likely that next time his guests will 
be prompt in coming. 

A few days after the inauguration, Don 
Pedro came into the Moneda, or government 
building, looked around one of the patios, 
and’then inquired of a sub-official: 

“Where is that ladder that stood in the 
patio?” 

“T gave it away, Excellentisimo.” 

“Who authorized you to give it away?” 

“T didn’t think anyone would care.” 

“You are discharged from this moment:” 

“But, Excellentisimo, I have been here 
twenty years, and I have a big family on my 
hands.” 

“That is all that saves you from being sent 
to jail.” 

Chile is a veteran in government owner- 
ship of railways. All the railroads in the 
country were built and are operated by the 
government. Mr. Bryan and the American 
advocates of government ownership should 
come here and study the operation of the sys- 
tem. 

Shippers declare that the railroad system 
is very defective. Freight is often kept six 
months at a station for lack of cars to remove 
it. Three times during the past winter, the 
street car system of Santiago had to suspend 
running its cars for lack of coal. Coal 
was plentiful at the mines, 200 miles away, 
and even at Valparaiso, 120 miles distant, but 
it was impossible to get cars to bring in the 
coal. Even the railroad itself had to take 
off about one-third of the trains because it 
had no coal for locomotives. The gas com- 
pany at Santiago was reduced to “‘short ra- 
tions” of coal more than twice, and had to 
warn the government that in three days the 
city would be in darkness, unless it could get 
cars to bring up coal from Valparaiso. 

At a station, several hundred miles south 
of Santiago, the owner of a saw-mill made a 
small shipment of lumber to a customer on 
the line of the road. ‘The lumber was hauled 
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to the station in January, and the agent prom- 
mised that it would be shipped in a few days. 
In April following, the saw-mill owner was 
surprised to recieve a note from the chief of 
the station, saying in substance:— 


“My dear Sir:—Please have the 


goodness to remove the boards you left 
here it makes several months since. 
I am about to extend the building used 
as a station, and your wood lies directly 
in the way. God guard you.” 


One of the first acts of Don Pedro Montt, 








ONE OF THE FIRST FAMILIES OF ARAUCANIA 


after his inauguration as president, was to 
appoint a new director of the railway system. 

Then some interesting disclosures were 
made. Charges were printed in the papers 
that lumber manufacturers were required to 
pay “‘tips” or “premiums” to get cars, and 
some of the sub-officials did a thriving busi- 
ness in this species of “graft.” It was said 
that 500 pesos were paid at one time for cars, 
and thus the whole freight system was de- 
moralized. 

The Chilean people are incensed at these 
disclosures, and the practice will be stopped. 

The distress produced by the earthquake 
of August 16 increases the responsibilities 
and difficulties of the new president. Val- 
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paraiso, the principal sea-port of the country, 
suffered a loss of 3,000 lives and’ the destruc- 
tion of property to the amount of $300,000,000 
Chilean currency. The rest of the country 
lost probably 300 lives and $100,000,000 by 
the destruction of villages, bridges, railroads 
and other property. The rebuilding of Val- 
paraiso will call for the exercise of great good 
judgment and sound wisdom on the part of 
the government; for in the Chilean republic 
all public works, even to the paving of the 
streets and construction of sewers in the cities, 
is carried on by the general government. 
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President Montt is fearless and honest, and 
his personal influence will extend to the re- 
motest ramifications of the government. Like 
Haroun Al Rashid, at Bagdad, he purposes 
to look after the interests of the whole people, 
and he will know, by personal inspection, just 
what his officials are doing, and just how his 
people are being governed. And, as Haroun 
Al Rashid gave to the medieval Mohammedan 
kingdom its golden age of prosperity, so the 
Chileans are looking forward to the adminis- 
tration of Don Pedro Montt for a new era of 
development in the South American republic. 


THE CALL 


By Joseph Bondy 


ECAUSE the night is dark and lone, 
Because the fields are bleak and bare, 
Because the clouds are dark above, 
Shall we forget the stars are there? 


Because the way is steep and hard, 
Because our hearts are wavering, weak, 
Because the heights seem hard to win, 
Shall we neglect our tryst to keep? 


Not so did He in Galilee, 

Not so did any one who dared, 

But mindful only of the right, 

Through sorrow, suffering, onward fared. 


* * * 


* 


Ours was the fault; we who forgot 
That all was ours; we who were still, 
While wrong traduced the nation’s right, 
And giants stole the nation’s will. 


We who forgot our children’s rights; 

We who forgot our legacies, 

Bought with the best blood of the years; 
We who are masters, one and all, 

Ours is the duty, we who can / 

The hour has come: Where is the Man? 














A PRIMITIVE PASSION 


By Elizabeth Meserole Walling 


F William Marlow’s farm didn’t join 

right on to mother’s —” Martha Dunn 
said confidentially to her husband, Andrew 
Dunn, in the barn that morning. 

“And William Marlow wasn’t a widower,” 
her husband supplemented. 

“Yes, and if William Marlow wasn’t a 
widower—”’ assented Martha, with a sur- 
prised glance at the dull-looking, under-sized 
man before her, “‘ Mother wouldn’t be in such 
a takin’ to go home to that empty old house 
every spring, and stay there alone all sum- 
mer. I just believe she’s been waiting for 
him all these years; and that’s why she’s 
never married.” 

The dull-looking Andrew turned his back 
and grinned until the ends of the grin threat- 
ened to become visible from behind. Being 
a man, he answered: 

“‘Well, can’t you let the old lady have her 
fling? She never had but two years of it, 
and she’s been a widow thirty years, now.” 
Whereupon Martha flounced her loose bulk 
out of the barn, and trundled across the yard 
to the house in a huff. 

Late that afternoon, she and Andrew 
watched Diana start out with Peter, the 
old roan horse, hitched to the antiquated 
chaise, and Barnabas, her cat, in a basket 
on thé seat beside her. 

Down the narrow village street the blue 
dimity figure twisted itself over the buggy 
side, and the white sunbonnet nodded back. 
Then she leaned forward and rattled the whip 
fiercely in its socket, and with a startled flour- 
ish the forlorn Peter drew the clattering chaise 
around the corner and through the little single 
street that, with its postoffice and half-dozen 
stores, constituted the village of Foster. Peter 
was inclined to pause in front of Andrew 
Dunn’s little general store, but Diana slapped 
him sharply with the lines, and with a brisk 
rattle of wheels she was soon out on the 
Poplar Road. 

The smooth gravel road, broad and straight 
between thin lines of Lombardy poplars, 
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stretched away before her to the west, for ten 
miles without a turn. Diana Lane could 
not remember when it had not been called 
“the Poplar Road;” she could not remember 
when the tall, stiff trees had not lined the 
sides of it from Foster to. her own home, seven 
miles distant. As she clattered along, she 
looked at the sheath-like columns of green 
with reflective eyes. Always to her it was 
like looking into the faces of old friends, the 
sight of whom took her over the backward 
track of her own life. Occasionally one of 
the stiff sentinels had cropped out of the race; 
but for the most part the files were unbroken 
past wide, open fields and prosperous farm- 
houses set in masses of shrubbery. 

Peter jogged slowly along, turning his head 
from side to side, as if viewing the universe 
for the first time. Ten years of going and 
coming had not dulled his interest in travel. 
Tender green twigs brushed unexpectedly 
near, fresh pastures ‘presented themselves to 
his admiring regard. At times, approaching 
from behind, came vehicles whose occupants 
as they passed stared curiously at the slender 
figure in the old chaise and at the black and 
white head of the cat stretching up through 
the hole in the basket-cover, then disappeared 
away in the distance where the poplars ap- 
peared to meet at a point. Sometimes the 
sound of wheels brought a glimpse of a fam- 
iliar face and a pleasant greeting. But for 
the most part the road stretched before her 
still and deserted. 

Sundown brought her into her own neigh- 
borhood. As she passed an orchard, there 
appeared a low, rambling farm-house, set 
well back in a level, green yard. Diana reined 
Peter to a walk, and he turned of his own 
accord into the grassy hollow which led to a 
small gate directly in front of the house, and 
stopped half-way between two tall poplars. 
The white-bonneted head peered from the 
forward-hooping of the rusty old top, and 
through the low branches of some maples 
that shaded the yard. 
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At a quaint little porch, in an angle of the 
west side of the house, a man and a woman 
were tying up a rose bush. The man worked 
with free, easy motions, but the woman was 
short and squat, and turned up a laughing 
face as she held the thorny canes against the 
pillar for him to tie them. 

“Tl wait till they get that rose bush tied, 
then I'll call out,” said Diana. “I don’t 
want her to prick her fingers.” 

As the man finished tying the rose bush and 
lowered his hands, the tip of a cane followed 
and caught in the woman’s hair. She raised 
her hands to loosen it, but the man caught 
her wrists and held them, and they laughed 
into each other’s faces like children. Then, 
while the thorns still held her, he pushed back 
her sleeve and stooped and kissed the hollow 
of her arm. 

“My soul! my soul!” gasped Diana. 
She leaned forward and jerked on the lines 
till the bewildered Peter was in the road again. 
“T didn’t know it was like that yet.” She 
shrank back into the top of the chaise for 
fear lest they should see her and call after, 
as if it would be indecorous for her to speak 
to them even, after what she had witnessed. 
She had known these people all her life. 
She had stood up with them when they were 
married. But between that kiss and _her- 
self lay the thirty starved years of her own 
lonely widowhood. She jerked on the lines 
again. 

When well out into the road, she turned 
and, with a curious, shame-faced wistfulness, 
pressed the rounded curve of her bonnet over 
the little oblong glass in the chaise curtain. 
The man and woman were walking along a 
path that led toward some lilac bushes at the 
rear of the house. Diana saw his strong arm 
thrown slantingly down around the woman’s 
waist. 

‘My soul.” said she again. ‘And they’ve 
had thirty-two years of it! Get up, Peter!” 
The reins flapped down on the old roan horse’s 
bony back. 

Peter lunged ahead with a sudden vigor 
that made the wheels of the old chaise clatter, 
only to slump again to a walk as Diana set- 
tled back with her thoughts. 

“Thirty-two years!” She looked with 
wistful, thinking eyes down at her own arm. 
‘Nobody ever did.” A flash of orange winged 
past, and her eyes followed the dimming color, 
as if there stretched away with it all the long 
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miles she had traveled since Martha had 
married. Then it was, as if with some in- 
ward vision, she seemed to follow from the 
wide, open fields at the right, her own lonely 
figure in the old chaise going back and forth, 
a little older each year, and over all the flight 
and love-songs of nesting birds., The sensi- 
tive mouth quivered. She put up one hand 
to her throat. 

‘There ain’t one of ’em but knows there'll 
be a nest at the end of the journey,” she whis- 
pered, then looked quickly and shamedly 
down at Barnabas. But Barnabas was other- 
wise interested. His neck was stretched at 
a coppery robin that sang on the top board 
of a passing fence, and his jaws worked in 
anticipation. Coppery robins were to him 
the one redeeming feature of all this journey- 
ing back and forth. 

Diana straightened herself on the old, 
frayed cushion, and clucked to Peter, jerk- 
ing on the lines. 

About a half-mile farther on, at the right 
of a large white house and behind a low, 
evergreen hedge, a man was hoeing in a gar- 
den. A narrow brook ran between the house 
and garden, and directly across the road, and 
he must have heard the clatter and rumble 
of the little wooden bridge, but he never looked 
up. The slender hands drew the reins tensely 
over the jogging steed. 

‘“You’re terrible anxious to go all of a sud- 
den, ain’t you?” she said nervously, pulling 
on the lines till the roan fell to a walk. 

She leaned to the side of the chaise and 
turned a look of deep and passionate regard 
upon the man in the garden—a look that held 
all the unconscious longing and desire of her 
lonely life. 

“T thought he looked kind of stooped,” 
she quavered, ‘‘I just wanted to see.” The 
man kept on with his work. She drew the 
lines tighter. Apparently he did not see. 
She cleared her throat. Evidently he did not 
hear. Suddenly she became aware that Peter 
had stopped stock-still, and that she was 
leaning far out over the side of the chaise. 
Then a glimpsing flash of a woman’s white 
dress in the doorway and a quick straighten- 
ing of the man’s back in response, and she 
seized the whip from its socket and laid it 
sharply along the angular roan flank. 

With a snort, the long, boney head flew 
aloft, and up the broad road between the 
rows of tall poplars flew the old chaise, its 
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rusty top swaying, a white sunbonnet bob- 
bing with the excited trot of the steed. 

“Tt’s the first time he’s never seen me,” 
she said brokenly. And then, reassuringly, 
“Tt must of been one of the girls. It must 
of. Sarah ’most always dresses in white.” 

The long-limbed horse strode ahead, throw- 
ing his head from side to side with nervous 
excitement. On past the little grove of ever- 
greens where the old Marlow house had stood; 
past the line-fence that separated his land 
from hers. On she rattled, in the uncertain 
light, while up the road to the left could be 
dimly seen the dark slant of her own house- 
roof. 

As she approached a little gray house at 
the right, the front door opened and a woman 
ran swiftly out, beckoning and calling to her. 
She halted the roan with difficulty, and he 
stood there panting and uneasy. Diana 
looked sharply at the thin, angular woman 
hurrying excitedly down the path, then she 
looked quickly away and straightened her- 
self with resistance. 

“Tt must of been one of ’em,”’ she insisted 
again, as if to some unseen disputant, “‘prob- 
ably Sarah.” 

“Diana,” the woman was saying, shrilly, 
“did you know William Marlow was mar- 
ried?—last Sunday, to a woman from the 
West?” ‘The ferret-like eyes of the woman 
peered curiously into the gathering shadows 
of the old chaise-top. 

Slowly the color left the face beneath the 
bonnet. She drew a quick, inward breath; 
then tiny, thread-like lines, the marks of 
years of repression, settled more deeply about 
the sensitive mouth. From the distant low- 
lands came the sound of the lonely river- 
voices. A breeze stirred the leaves of the 
poplars with a sound like rain. 

“So I hear,” she said, then, steadily, “I'll 
have to be goin’, Mandy. Peter don’t act 
just right—hain’t since I left Marthy’s.” 

A moment later Peter turned in to a drive- 
way that lay alongside a hedge, and stopped 
at the side door of a dark, old silent house. 
Mechanically, Diana lifted the basket and 
leaned over the buggy side, and placed it on 
the ground. Then she drove back toward 
the barn. 

Twenty minutes later, the little spare figure 
was back again by the basket, staring pa- 
thetically up at the stern outlines of the old 
house. 
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“Tt don’t look natural, somehow. It don’t 
look like home.” 

Every spring, for ten years, the poor lonely 
soul had returned with the robins to this house 
where she had lived as a bride, and where 
little Martha had been born. Each new 
spring, blossoming-bough and bird-call had 
new meanings for her old starved heart, and 
at the first showing of tender green she set 
her face toward the place of fulfillment. For 
her, born of her need, but primitive and co- 
eval with the passing of northern flight of 
nesting bird, had been the instinct of her go- 
ing and coming. Now all the old meaning 
had suddenly gone out of it; the house that 
had been her home since she was born looked 
“strange” to her. 

Her eyes wandered up and rested on the 
old shingle roof, now growing more distinct 
in the increasing moonlight. 

‘“‘That’s it, I guess,” she roused herself 
briskly. ‘It’s sagging in places. I'll have 
to get it fixed.” She picked up the basket 
and went into the house. 

Inside she moved softly, as if afraid of the 
echoes of the old house. She placed the bas- 
ket on the floor, then gropingly lighted a 
lamp. The spotted head of the cat stretched 
up, the yellow eyes stared back at her blink- 
ingly. Diana stepped to the basket, and for 
one prolonged moment looked down at her 
solitary companion. Then the lines of her 
face hardened. She set her teeth. 

“Tt has come to this, Barnabas,— you 
and I.” 

She picked up the lamp and crept into the 
sitting room. It was full of a peculiar odor 
like lavender and old letters. She stopped 
a moment, and, shading the light from fall- 
ing on her face, looked about the room. The 
flame of the lamp lighted the room uncer- 
tainly, scattering but not dispelling the shad- 
ows, and through them the stern lines of tite 
stiff, Puritanic furniture stood out forbid- 
dingly. 

She placed the lamp on a dresser, and 
crossed to an old mahogany bride-chest. 
As she opened it, a fragrance of lavender, 
like a gust of sweet memories, raised to her 
face. She lifted a mass of muslin and lace 
from the chest, and sprigs of lavender fell 
away, anda little old-fashioned daguerreotype 
clicked to the floor. She picked it up and 
opened it, looking at it long and earnestly. 

“Tt was so then—and it’s so now,” she 
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whispered. The picture could not have been 
her husband’s. 

Over a chair she unfolded the mass of lacy 
white, and it swept to the floor like a bridal 
mist. It was her wedding gown. 

“You’re a foolish old woman, Diana Lane,” 
the grim voice faltered and broke, ‘‘there was 
some lack in you. It—wasn’t—Sarah.” 

Quickly and feverishly, she took off her 
dress. She lifted the girlish bridal-gown and 
slipped it over her old, white head. She thrust 
her slender arms into the sleeves of lace and 
fastened it. Then she sat down in front of 
a large mirror that hung over the dresser. 

Sharply, and with awful eagerness, as one 
might search the face of the dead, she searched 
the face in the glass: the snow-white hair, 
soft and abundant as a child’s; the face whose 
delicate, girlish tints had never faded; the 
tender eyes wherein had crept the wistfulness 
of a woman who had missed her share of the 
world. But she tightened her lips obstin- 
ately. ‘There is some lack,” she persisted. 
Then, without another glance at the face in 
the mirror, and with her slender shoulders 
bowed under a sense of her own unworth, 
she rose from the chair and staggered weakly 
across the room to the front door, and out 
on to the old stone steps. 

The moonlight fell on her little upturned 
face, with its soft paleness, deepening instead 
of erasing its thread-like lines. She looked 


out over the big, square yard that lay like a ~ 
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silver field. A lone poplar tree stood in front 
of the little gate where the yard met the road. 
Long ago it had lost its fellows on either side, 
and its straight, perpendicular shape rose in 
sheath-like majesty—strong, silent, unmov- 
able. 

“T’ve got to be more like that popple tree 
out there,’ she said, her slender body shaken 
with great sobs. ‘‘ I must learn to live alone.”’ 

She turned and felt blindly for the door, as 
if it had been dark. With eyes downcast, 
she did not see a shadow move swiftly up the 
walk, nor hear the sound of quick, approach- 
ing footsteps, nor know that ‘‘he” was stum- 
bling up the steps toward her, while she sob- 
bed aloud as if she and her grief were alone 
in the world. 

“Diana! Diana!” She had never heard 
anything like the tenderness in his voice. 
“Did you think—?” he put his arms about 
her and drew her close; ‘‘it was Willy who 
was married, Diana.” The quick under- 
standing of the man was the same as it had 
always been. He laid his cheek with in- 
finite sympathy down on her snow-white 
head. Like a mother, he gathered her close, 
while she quieted into peace. But like a man, 
he lifted her soft, uncovered arm and kissed 
it again and again. 

“And Sarah’s there, getting the house 
ready—” 

“And there is no lack in me, William?” 

“There is no lack, Diana.” 


A WISH 


By Donald A. Fraser 


HAT shall I wish for you, My Friend? 
Riches, or honors, or fair renown? 
Riches have wings, and honors are dreams, 
Fame is as empty as bubble blown. 


Nay, nay, Dear Friend, I'll wish you love; 
For, once that Cupid your lips has kissed, 
Love will so fill your heart and soul; 
Baubles like those will not be missed. 











THE WHIMSICAL MR. TREMBLY 


By Horace Seymour Keller 


NTIL two months ago, Mr. Trembly 
was a man possessed of an iron nerve; 
nothing disturbed, nothing rattled, nothing 
feazed him. He was one of those adaman- 
tine chaps who could work all day, work all 
night, and arise the next day or night, as the 
case might be, fresh of face, bright of eye, 
and alert for more hard problems to come 
his way. Mr. Trembly liked hard, stiff, 
knotty features to unravel, probe, solve, dis- 
entangle. It was his calling, he was born 
for it, and he was in the zenith of glory when 
he tackled a more than usually strong knot. 
There was, so he said, in one particular 
lobe of his brain, a tiny: cell wherein were 
contained, like so many photographic nega- 
tive films, his past experiences. In fact, he 
called it his gallery of cellular vital statistics. 
He claimed that when necessity or the exig- 
encies of his calling desired he could draw 
forth a negative film, develop a positive print 
therefrom, and easily arrive at the feasible 
and successful solution. 

Alas! like other mighty men of genius, he 
has, in plain, every-day language, “‘struck a 
snag.” He has reached a problem more 
knotty, more puzzling and unsolvable, than 
anything of the sort ever presented before. 
He has attacked the mystery from all sides, 
and has only met with failure in every in- 
stance. He has approached it in kindly spirit, 
and endeavored to cajole, soothe, ameliorate 
it and coax it from the. chaotic state into the 
bright light of tangibility. He has drawn 
close to it with calm, peaceful rectitude, and 
has tried to figure it out coolly, placidly, and 
lucidly. And he has swooped down upon it 
in anger, and made a mighty effort to over- 
whelm it with a storm of impetuous rage. 
But he has failed to settle the ghost, he has 
not succeeded in pooh poohing away the cruel 
phantom down ‘he wind. 

For the first time in his life, since he en- 
gaged in the vocation of detecting things, fol- 
lowing clues and disentangling problems, 
Trembly has failed in solving a mystery. He 


is miserable, dejected and broken in spirit- 
Again he is such a slave to his dejection that 
he trembles when he goes to his couch, trem- 
bles when he arises from it, and actually chat- 
ters, inaudibly, like an idiotic ape, when he 
goes on the street and mingles with the mad- 
dening crowd. The trouble has caused him 
much loss of sleep and patience as well, not 
to mention various pounds of flesh which have 
gradually vanished. Mr. Trembly has al- 
ways prided himself for his precision of dress 
—and now his garments hang baggy about 
his form. His general appearance has 
changed so that his friends have remarked 
it. Two of his immediate, familiar friends 
have called his attention to the fact, but he 
dispersed the subject with a scowl and growl, 
which told them plainly to mind their own 
particular affairs and leave him alone. 

One bright morning in spring, when the 
birds were singing below in the branches, 
Trembly arose, took his stockings and was 
about to cover his left foot, when a spasm of 
horror shook him from head to foot. 

“There it goes again! I thought I could 
down the accursed thing, but it’s no use. It is 
back once more, and stronger than ever. 
Why must I consider ill fate mine if I put on 
the left stocking first? Again, what luck is 
there in putting on the right one first? A 
slave to fancy and a fool as before, here I go 
with the right one first, as usual.” 

With a supreme effort, he tried to break 
the ugly spell by putting on the left shoe first. 
No use; he trembled like a frightened child, 
and put the right one on instead. This in- 
visible force was more might than his will, 
and it led him a victim to its relentless power 
withersoever it would. He reaches out his 
left hand to dress and make his toilet, but 
changes quickly to the right ever and always. 
There is nothing trivial enough for the left 
hand to lead—it is the right hand that is the 
slave of his fancy. 

When he was dressed and ready for break- 
fast, he stepped into the hall—and then re- 
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traced his steps, went back to his room, and 
came forth again, this time right foot first oveT 
the sill. He found himself counting the steps 
of the stairs on his way to the breakfast room 
—and groaned when he found the number to 
be the fatal odd seventeen. For two months, 
he has been in the habit of counting steps, 
and has failed to find one pair of stairs with 
an even number of steps. He seated himself 
at the table, and shook like a leaf as the fol- 
lowing fool problem was presented to him 
in all its grotesque accursedness: “In which 
hand does a man hold his fork while eating? 
He couldn’t for the life of him tell for a surety 
which was the proper fork hand. Glancing 
at his near neighbor, he soon solved the prob- 
lem, and was trying to enjoy his meal like a 
human being with sense in his brain. And 
at that he was in misery; why had nature 
overlooked just such cases as his? Why was 
he not possessed with a pair of throats instead 
of one? Why was there not a left as well as 
a right throat? He feels that he is juggling 
with fate every time he swallows a morsel. 
The agony of the situation is more than he 
can withstand, and he hurriedly hastens 
through the meal and starts for his office. 
As usual, or ever since he has been possessed 
with the whimsical spell of nonsense, he finds 
himself walking.slowly and carefully so as 
to never touch a crack in the walk. with his 
foot. Men who knew him well remarked 
his slow pace, and shook their heads. He had 
always been such a brisk, alert walker; and 
now he creeps along at almost a snajl’s pace. 
But they do not know the reason, and it is 
best they do not. They would only sneer 
and jeer at Trembly, were they possessed of 
the secret of his great list of fanciful weak- 
nesses. And he suffered more poignantly 
than a man wrenched by physical pain. Acute 
pain would be pleasure compared to his 
agony. Pain of the body might be cured, 
ameliorated or soothed. This freak system 
of horror is worse than physical pain; it is 
dragging the man’s nerves out inch by inch; 
it is hammering, ever hammering at his brain, 
and making him wretched to the point of 
madness. 

While ascending his stairs leading to the 
office—counting as usual the steps on his 
way—a thought struck him. It came with 


such force that he almost fell over backwards 
as he paused. This trouble of his must be 
Why not tell Billington all 


looked into. 
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about it? Billington is a medical chap whc 
for ten years has been his neighbor across the 
hall from his office door. But what will 
Billington tell him? What questions will 
Billington ask him? 

“I’m hanged if I care what he asks or tells! 
That’s his affair and business. It is my affair 
to get rid of this thing, kill or cure. No use 
being mealy-mouthed about it any longer. 
So here goes for Billington. Billington is a 
mighty good fellow. Don’t have much busi- 
ness, don’t seem to cae about business. 
Rather go fishing and hunting. Rather do 
anything—good morning, Billington.” 

Trembly closed the doctor’s door behind 
him. He approached the desk at which the 
elephantine figure lounged. Billington never 
sat down like other men. He simply dropped 
into the largest and most comfortable chair 
at hand, like a sack of meal, where he lolled 
or lounged about with that abandon belong- 
ing only to men of immense waist girth and 
monstrous adipose tissue. He was erected 
for a lounger. He had lounged through life 
up to the present occasion. When Billing- 
ton dies, and is laid away, it will only be an- 
other sort of lounging attitude. He is a jolly 
man, who has succeeded in getting on the best 
side of things in the way of ease and comfort— 
hence is a most satisfiedand blest human being. 

The large figure turned slowly and carefully 
about in the easy, revolving chair, and rested 
a pair of very small, very much fat-enfolded 
eyes upon Trembly. The bump of self-esteem 
was developed to a degree above the normal 
and was surmounted by a tiny tuft of sandy 
hair that stuck up straight. The chin fell 
upon the high chest and the head was sunken 
between the rounded shoulders. The cheeks 
were rosy, with broken veins, the lips were 
too bright a red for perfected health. The 
face was that of a man who enjoyed—or 
thought he did—the good things of life. 

Billington uttered in a whistling voice— 
which sounded very strange, coming as it 
did from such an immense mountain of flesh: 

“T’ve been expecting you, old man, for 
some time. What diamond thief or murderer 
are you after at present? It’s a swift pace 
you've been going for years. I knew it would 
bring you to me at last. Now you are here.” 

“You knew I intended to come to you for 
advice?” asked Trembly, as he seated him- 
self near the big doctor, who penetrated him 
with those fat-enfolded eyes. 
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“Yes; I saw the thing coming your way. 
It always comes to the man who never re- 
laxes, never rests, never quits the game, you 
know. It is a mighty lucky thought that 
prompted you to come to me before trying 
the miserable quacks who rob a man of his 
eye teeth without affording him the slightest 
particle of relief. Go on, tell your ailment, 
and I will cure you. Iam waiting, Trembly.” 

But Trembly hesitated. Perhaps he had 
made a mistake, after all, in visiting Billing- 
ton. Perhaps Billington was not in proper 
condition to treat his ailment. Trembly 
glanced toward the door; and the other rose 
and locked it and tossed the key into the 
street. Then seating himself, the big doctor 
said calmly: 

“You see, old man, there is no use in try- 
ing to get away from this thing in that direc- 
tion. There is only one way to get out of 
the office—through the window, after the 
key. . That might make a muss in the street 
below. I hate musses. I think I hate every- 
thing in this life but a case like this—your 
case, for instance. Do you get the drift of 
my meaning, Trembly?” The shrill, whis- 
tling voice of Billington cut the other to the 
quick, and set his nerves trembling, trembling 
like the strands of an instrument jangled and 
jarred out of tune. He gazed at the immense 
figure surmounted by the tuft of sandy hair. 
Billington gazed at him in return—and from 
fat-enfolded eyes that burned and glittered 
with a light that glowed like sparks in the 
darkness. 

Trembly did not immediately respond. 
He was studying the strange situation, care- 
fully, slowly, and with that same precision 
so germain to his old self and calling. He 
has met men in his time who would not hesi- 
tate to slit his throat or send a bullet through 
his brain; and he has met them with cool, 
calm composure, while he dragged them into 
his net and to doom—a prison cell or the 
scaffold. It was his business, and he looked 
upon such things as the mere outcomings, in- 
cidents and results of his vocation. But when 
he searched among the nicely tabulated gal- 
lery of cellular vital statistics situated in that 
particular lobe of his brain, he found no nega- 
tive film that resulted in a clear positive print. 
All the effects were blurred smears, and out- 
of-focus positives. And while Trembly pro- 
ceeded along the line of his mental! photog- 
raphy, the other man bored him through and 
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through with his fat-enfolded eyes. Finally, 
after an effort, Trembly uttered: 

“T may not get onto the drift of your mean- 
ing, Billington. I am, however, positive at 
this moment that you are a fit subject for 
Bedlam.” 

Trembly shrank back in terror from the 
infuriated blaze of the other’s eyes. It was 
a blaze that seemed to scorch and wither the 
very heart in his breast. Lower and lower 
he shrunk in the chair, as the gigantic moun- 
tain of flesh sprang up and towered above 
him. And Trembly felt his blood curdle 
within his veins, while the shrill, whistling - 
voice penetrated him and palsied every fiber 
with dumb amazement. 

“Bedlam, eh? You, you poor wretch, 
tottering on the brink of insanity, you accuse 
me, me the greatest curative agent of a mind 
diseased the world ever saw! Ha, ha, ha! 
That is a good joke on me—move but a hand, 
stir but an inch, and you are a dead man—”’ 

“My God, Billington, what would you do?” 

“Cure you of your disease. I have watched 
you for two months, and have noted the pro- 
gress of your decay. I say there is but one 
human being in all the world who can cure 
you.” 

’*And how, Billington?” fell from the lips 
of the other. 

“By killing you—” 

“What do you mean, Billington?” 

Billington did not immediately answer. 
He sighed, turned away, and passed his hand 
over his face. Then again facing Trembly, 
he said, slowly, quietly and with never a trace 
of his former air: 

“Old man, I have made your case a study 
from the start. You lose your nerve at times 
and find yourself faltering; you follow the 
trend of your tantalizing whims and are 
rapidly becoming a slave to your fanciful 
allurements. Sometimes you cannot pass 
along the street without touching every post, 
hydrant, object, with your finger-tips. You 
shrink from stepping upon cracks in the walk 
—and the next day you are very careful to 
touch them all. You have an antipathy 
against your left hand, left foot, left every- 
thing. When the spell has you fully in its 
grasp, you are in doubt which is the hand 
for a right-handed man to grasp the fork with. 
You dart by dark alleys, you do not ride alone 
on railroad trains, you never ascend tall build- 
ings, you are afraid to stand near rapidly- 
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passing trains. Trembly, you live in daily 
dread of some horrible calamity which you 
feel is about to visit you and heap disaster 
upon you. You do not meet your appoint- 
ments—and you never make any now, be- 
cause you know you will never meet them. 
Tough problem, old man, for a fellow of 
your age to face. Fifty years old, and should 
be in full possession of your best abilities, 
mental and physical—but you are half an 
idiot, and the other half is a child’s existence. 
I will cure you. But first I will kill you. 
The solution should please you. It does 
please mel” 

Billington lounged there upon his desk 
while he talked, and with his back turned 
upon the other. Every word he uttered 
pierced Trembly to the quick, and gave him 
poignant pain. The secret of his life is no 
longer locked within his own bosom. Bill- 
ington knows all about his weakness, has lo- 
cated his terrible troubles and is putting him 
upon the rack of torture, and is turning the 
screws with a vengeance. 

Trembly stared at the broad back, the 
thick fold of fat lying cushion-like upon the 
collar at the nape of the neck, the conical 
head with the tuft of sandy hair on the promi- 
nent bump of self-esteem, the heavy jowls 
showing from behind—and then a sudden 
fancy ran rioting through his brain. His 
hands, long, lean, nervous hands, twitched, 
curved inward, and then spasmodically they 
reached out toward the figure at the desk. 
Why not leap upon the lounger, grapple with 
him, entwine the fingers about the neck and 
dig them into the fat throat and throttle the 
life out? Or, why not make a quick spring, 
grasp the heavy volume above the head and 
bring it down with a mighty crash, and kill 
or stun Billington? 

Suddenly Billington turned and said: 

“You couldn’t do that job, Trembly. 
There was a time, perhaps, when a large, 
fat whale like me would have been but a 
straw in the grasp of the great detective, 
Trembly. Now you haven’t got the nerve 
to tackle a child. Please don’t try it. It 
would only make a muss—and I hate musses. 
Let me figure this thing out in my own way.” 
And Billington leaned loungingly once more 
upon his desk, while the other stared at the 
broad back with bulging eyes. 

“‘He’s as mad as a March hare, and: pos- 
sesses the gift of reading a man’s mind with 
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the back of his head. But how to get out 
of here?” And again Billington shocked 
Trembly when he arose and said: 

“There’s but one way out, as I said before 
—through the window. I wouldn’t try it, 
old man. You came to see me for medical 
treatment, advice, cure. You will get what 
you came for, I assure you.” The big doc- 
tor took a seat in front of the other and con- 
tinued: 

“Your hand—no, not the right hand. 
There, that’s better. Pulse is fluttering, 
variable. Symptom of exhaustion and ner- 
vousness. But after you have passed be- 
yond, you will be easy and at rest forever!” 

Trembly endeavored to speak, but his lips 
were parched and dry. His throat felt like 
a furnace, his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth like a dried leaf. Trembly was dumb, 
speechless. 

While Billington held his wrist in his fingers, 
his eyes again blazed as before. The broken 
veins in his cheeks grew crimson, and they 
quivered like tiny, fiery serpents as the blood 
enlivened them. Trembly tried to release 
his wrist, but the other’s grasp was like a 
vice. What followed was like a dream,— 
some horrible nightmare, or the revolving 
of a panorama of phantasmal character. Or 
so it seemed to poor Trembly while he sat 
there like one pinioned to the chair of tor- 
ture. Before him loomed the elephantine 
form of Billington, he with the sandy tuft on 
the apex of that conical head, he with the fat- 
enfolded eyes that emitted sparks like a cat’s 
in the darkness—and more frightful than all, 
he who took from a small drawer a tiny lancet 
whose blade opened with a flirt of the hand. 

“This slight prick under the thumb nail 
will do the business. The little blade pos- 
sesses the potency which the Borgias would 
have given a throne for. You are about to 
be inoculated with a poison so rare, so un- 
discoverabie that no living man but myself 
will know how you reached the other shore. 
Simple, is it not?” 

Trembly shivered slightly as the sharp, 
needle-like point pricked his thumb under 
the nail. A pang shot to his heart, and a 
cold sensation crept from his feet upward. 
Speechless and slowly becoming numb, he 
could only sit and stare and wonder. 

“Your thoughts, Trembly, are as plain to 
me as a printed page. You wonder why I 
do this? Simply to relieve you from a dis- 
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tressed state of mind. And how can I, I a 
friend and neighbor, have the heart to do it? 
Because I have a soft heart, and do not wish 
to see you suffer further. But what will hap- 
pen when your dead body is found in my 
office? Nothing will happen. Only another 
case of sudden heart failure, that’s all. Not 
a trace of the deadly poison now rapidly con- 
suming the life corpuscles of your blood can 
be discovered. Is this not relief to you, 
Trembly? Death is sweet when it comes 
in this pleasing form. Few men know the 
great secret of it all. I do!” 

And thus the cool, calm, relentless Billing- 

ton probed the depths of exquisite torture, 
thrilling the half-animate Trembly from head 
to foot with his fiendish words. And he 
added, that if some terribly frightful shock 
could only wrench the suffering man and tear, 
as it were, every fiber of his being and rend 
him with real pain, there was hope yet. 
’ “The pulse has dropped to forty, and the 
circulation is weak. Your breath is labored, 
and your limbs are growing cold. The great 
Trembly, famous detective, thief catcher and 
mortal terror to the evil-doer, has almost 
reached the dividing line between the here 
and the hereafter. Two minutes of life left 
—only two entire minutes of hope, fear, joy, 
mortality. The eyes will die last. They 
will live after the breath leaves the body. 
There is no time in eternity, no hours come 
and go; no minutes speed away. There is 
no ending, no beginning there. Pulse almost 
gone, circulation nothing. The brain is 
stupified by the vapors of the poison, and— 
all is nearly over. Farewell, Trembly, a long 
farewell! We were friends, and now—poor 
old boy! He is dead!” 

Billington released the hand. It fell limp 
and nerveless, and dangled by the side of the 
chair like a lump of clay. 

A frightful spasm shook the form of Trem- 
bly. His jaw dropped, then clashed up 
against the other jaw with a chattering sound 
terrible to hear. The hair on the back of his 
head bristled; the face grew purple and then 
ashen. The man is dead—all but his eyes. 
They are peering into the depths of the other’s 
fat-enfolded orbs—but they wink not. The 
lids are motionless as those of a waxen lay 
figure. There comes a buzzing like the hum- 
ming of a million of bees to the ears of Trem- 
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bly. Next comes a mighty wrenching of the 
muscular system, as the man tries to throw 
off the frightful lethargy. Then all is still 
Again the spasm passes from head to 
foot. Again the shock—and again all is still. 
But the living eyes read the words on the 
other’s lips: 

“Poor Trembly is dead!” 

What, he, Trembly, the man who had 
caused many a murderous wretch to quail? 
What, he, Trembly, the great detective, dead; 
done to death at the hands of a madman— 
and with the mere prick of a lancet? A vag- 
rant puff of air touched the pale cheek; it 
crept between the parted lips and passed into 
the throat. It swelled the lungs and—then 
with a mighty effort, Trembly wrenched him- 
self from the chair and lunged straight at the 
gigantic form of Billington, as the words fell 
from his lips: 

““You lie, d—— you, you lie!” 

Billington caught the form in his arms, held 
it for a brief period, and then carefully laid 
it upon the couch. And then Billington did 
a very peculiar thing for a madman who had 
just murdered his friend. He fell on his 
knees by the side of the inanimate form and 
lifted his broad, fat face and cried in the 
ecstacy of joy, with every tone vibrant with 
gladness, as the tears ran down his heavy 
cheeks: . 

“Oh! God, I thank Thee! Blessed is Thy 
power over weak flesh and the frailness there- 
of. I have cured my friend. I thank Thee, 
all-merciful God!” 

He wet a towel and moistened the pale 
face. Trembly soon recovered, and leaned 
upon his elbow and asked: 

“Tt was all a dream, was it not Billington?” 

“Only a dream, dearold boy. Your whims 
are no more. Your ailments were only im- 
aginary, Trembly. Your death was all imag- 
ination. The treatment was a little rough— 
but what do you think of the result?” 

Trembly laid his hand upon the fat, warm, 
cushioned palm and—well, the great detec- 
tive wept like a child. The accursed whims 
have left him forever. He is once more a 
free man, able to cope with the worst crime- 
stained human -being in the world. He is 
again the famous Trembly. of old—thanks to 
the very peculiar treatment, which was only 
imaginary, after all. 








WHY HE GOT THE POSITION 


By N. J. Tomer 


URING the thirties of the last century, 

the government sent a warship to the 
Mediterranean on an important mission. 
The commander of the expedition was a 
captain of the line, who, in the Civil War, 
distinguished himself for bravery, ability and 
worth. 

The ship selected for the voyage-was one 
of the historic number that withstood the 
shot and shell of the British in the War of 
1812, and its brilliant victories over the 
boasted ‘‘Mistress of the Seas,’ were the 
theme of many a song and story. 

The ship was still in good condition, and 
manned, as it was by a gallant crew of fearless 
young Americans who could execute an order 
with great skill and dispatch, it was more 
than a match for any foreign ship afloat. 

The mission was successfully performed, 
and the ship one morning before leaving the 
waters of the Mediterranean, came to anchor 
two miles off from a Mohammedan town. 

Forty of the crew secured permission to go 
ashore for the day. It was the deplorable 
custom among sailors in those days when they 
landed from a cruise, to first visit a grog shop 
and there spend their money for rum; and 
the forty sailors followed the custom. They 
found a groggery, imbibed freely, and then 
sallied forth “‘to do the town,” as the saying 
went. 

Every woman of the town when she was 
upon the street, wore a heavy veil; and some 
of the sailors in their muddled condition, so 
far forgot their sense of honor and the fair 
name of their country, as to pull aside the 
veils of the women they met and peer into 
their faces. Nor was thisall; when they came 
to the temple, they determined to see the in- 
terior. They easily overcame the priests at 
the entrance and began a tour of observation. 
A huge brass horn was mounted on the flat 
roof of the temple and was used by the priests 
for religious purposes; and when the sailors 
came to the horn, they sang ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
*“We Won’t Go Home Till Morning,” “Old 


Gray Goose,” and other tunes throngh it; 
and the volume of their voices was so in- 
creased that their mates on the ship distinctly 
heard the tunes and wondered what was 
going on. 

The unusual use of the sacred horn soon 
aroused the town; and when the sailors left 
the temple, they were set upon by an infuri- 
ated crowd of citizens and a fight occurred. 

The Americans succeeded in reaching their 
boats bruised and sobered, but without loss 
of life, and hastily rowed to the ship. 

In less than an hour after they had reached 
the ship, a boatload of the town officials 
rowed over to it and interviewed Captain — 
They were in a high state of excitement and 
demanded for punishment the men who had 
insulted their wives and desecrated their 
temple. 

Captain —— was very angry over the con. 
duct of his sailors and told the officers that 
he would thoroughly investigate the matter 
and tell them what he would do in the morn- 
ing. 

The forty sailors did not sleep that night, 
for they knew that if Captain—— gave them 
up, their punishment would be terrible. 

The officers returned the next morning, 
but Captain——refused to give the sailors up, 
but promised to put them in irons for two 
weeks for their conduct, which he did. But 
this was unsatisfactory to the town authorities, 
and they were so incensed over the captain’s 
refusal to let them have the men and mete out 
punishment in their own way, that they re- 
turned to their town and began preparations 
to take them by force. 

Captain —— watched their preparations 
and understood its meaning; and while he 
could easily have resisted their attacks, to 
prevent trouble and bloodshed, he ordered 
the anchor weighed and left. 

But during the remainder of the voyage, 
he frequently threatened to hang the forty to 
the yard-arm of the vessel as a just punish- 
ment, and was in bad humor all the way home. 
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And even months later, when the vessel went 
out of commission and the crew was dis- 
charged, he expressed his regrets to these 
sailors that he had not hanged them to the 
yard-arm as he should have done. 

Years rolled on. The great Civil War had 
ended and peace once more smiled upon the 
land. Captain ——, as has been stated, had 
distinguished himself in the service of his 
country, was now admiral and chief of one of 
the bureaus of the Navy Department. 

The office of navy yard messenger was 
vacant. The faithful man, who had filled the 
position for twenty-five years, driving the five 
miles from the department to the yard twice 
a day in all kinds of weather to deliver mail 
and orders, had succumbed to small-pox. 

Congress was in session, and, as the posi- 
tion paid well, and the department furnished 
a horse and carriage, many constituents of 
congressmen importuned them for the place 
and the congressmen in turn importuned 
Admiral ——, who had the appointment to 
make; but he made no promises, and merely 
said when urged, that the dead man had 
served the department long and faithfully, 
and he would wait until he was cold before 
he would fill the vacancy. 

The messenger had been dead about a 
month, when one afternoon, a poorly-clad 
man about fifty-five years old came to the 
admiral’s office. He said he had come to 
apply for the vacant place. 

“Give your application and recommenda- 
tions to my secretary, there,” said the admiral, 
“and by and by I shall consider it with the 
batch already on file.” 

“T have no application or recommenda- 
tion,” said the man. 

“No application nor recommendation?” 
thundered Admiral—— in surprise. ‘Then 
what did you come here for? I don’t appoint 
strangers of whom I know nothing.” 

“T once sailed with you, Admiral, and that 
is all the recommendation I have.” 

“Sailed with me? When?” 

“Back in the thirties in the good ship——” 


Admiral —— scanned the man closely and 
asked him his name. 

“My name is J. J——,” meekly said the 
man. 


““O yes, now I know you,” roared the ad- 
miral. ‘‘You were one of those fellows that 
I should have hanged to the yard-arm of that 
ship for reprehensible conduct; and now you 
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come to ask me for consideration. What do 
you do?” 

“T’m a laborer in your bureau at the navy 
yard.” 

“At the navy yard and in my bureau too; 
the man I should have hanged!” 

The stranger cowed under the sharp tones 
and threatening manner of the admiral and 
backed toward the door. Admiral —— 
-continued: ; 

“You under my employ, and now you 
beard the lion in his den?” 

The stranger had reached the door; it 
closed with a bang and he was gone. 

Two hours later when the admiral had gone, 
the stranger, who had been waiting around, 
asked the private secretary if orders had been 
sent to the yard to discharge him. He was 
told that no order had been sent, nor had his 
name been mentioned after his abrupt de- 
parture. 

The man was sure that Admiral —— in- 
tended to discharge him, and related the 
story as has already been told; he regretted 
that he had made himself known because he 
feared a hard time to maintain his family the 
remainder of the winter. 

One morning about a week after the event 
just recorded, Admiral——directed his secre- 
tary to write to the commandant of the yard 
to send J—— to the department at once. 

J—— came much excited, and sure that 
the admiral intended to give him a lecture, 
then discharge him, and close the incident by 
kicking him out of the office. 

But Admiral—— spoke pleasantly to him, 
asked him how long he had been in the navy 
yard, if he had a family, whether he drank, 
had him read names from several envelopes, 
and finally dismissed him with the significant 
statement to get, if he could, a letter from the 
foreman at the yard certifying to his habits 
of industry, and also to bring before him some 
responsible person who could vouch for his 
character. Before the office closed that day, 
J—— came back accompanied by the pastor 
of his church, a well-known minister of the 
city, and with a satisfactory letter from his 
foreman. 

““J——,” said Admiral—, “since I did 
not hang you years ago as I should have done, 
I shall now appoint you navy yard messenger. 
You may report for duty at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and I shall expect you to be prompt 
and faithful in the discharge of your duties.” - 
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J—— was filled with joy, and the minister 
in thanking the admiral, remarked that he 
had hardly thought J—— would get the place 
because a number of congressmen wanted it 
for their constituents. 

“Dominie,” said the admiral, “there is 
one thing not generally known by most people 
—a thing that has more weight and influence 
with an officer of the navy than any congress- 
man can have; it is those magic words:‘ I 
SAILED WITH YOU! “TIsailed with you” 
has just gotten J—— his position; it has 
gotten hundreds of positions before, and it will 
get hundreds of positions hereafter. There is 
a chord of sympathy — a fellow feeling that 
beats in the heart of every true naval officer 
for his crew, and while it may not always be 
outwardly manifested, it is there nevertheless, 
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and it is a source of great pleasure for us to 
help our worthy boys when we can. 

“J]——-was with me in the thirties when I 
was sent to the Mediterranean on an import- 
ant mission. Our government feared that I 
would have fighting to do before I came back; 
but I did not have, and if I had had, with the 
best crew I ever commanded in my life, I had 
no fear of the result. J—— and some of his 
messmates gave me some trouble while they 
were on shore leave, but it was the rum 
custom that did it; and I rejoice that to- 
day there is no more grog dealt out on ship 
board to disgrace our country; and the 
custom of hunting up grog shops by our 
crews is also in a large measure a thing of 
the past. J——, tomorrow morning at 9 
o’clock,”” 


A SLEIGH RIDE 


By Ona Ellis Smith 


CROW flies low where bleak winds blow 
Across white fields of drifted snow; 
The dusk is near, Heigho! 
But far ahead ’till lost to sight 
The track lies clear; the coming night 
We do not fear. Heigho! 


Our sleigh-bells chime in merry rhyme 

To which each heart keeps joyful time 
While echoes trill, ‘‘Heigho!” 

Though chill north winds do how! and blow 

And fill our eyes with flying snow 


We’re happy still. 


Heigho! 


Dark clouds arise where sunset dyes 

Lent beauty to the western skies. 
’Tis late to roam. Heigho! 

See down yon dark and lonely lane 

A light gleams dim thro’ frosted pane 
We’re nearing home. 


Heigho! 











MATERIALIZATION OF A CASTLE 
~IN SPAIN 


By Mauchlin Muir 


O begin with, Tom and I were going 
to be married. 

I suppose that isn’t the really beginning, 
after all. The genesis of it (as our professor 
in psychology used to explain) was when Mr. 
Ed Robinson shook the water out of his eyes 
after a back flip-flop, and said, “‘ Miss Merrill, 
may I introduce Mr. Wingate?’”’ And Tom 
said, dripping tiny streams of water like a 
discouraged electric fountain, ‘I’m pleased 
to meet you, Miss Merrill. I’ve been ad- 
miring your diving.” 

Sounds commonplace enough, doesn’t it? 
But then it was quite important to us, be- 
cause of what followed. On the way home, 
Tom said to Mr. Robinson, “Ed, I owe you 
something I can’t ever pay. You've just in- 
troduced me to the girl I’m going to marry, 
if she’ll have me.” And when Mr. Robin- 
son asked him if he were crazy, Tom an- 
swered, ‘‘No, I’m in love.” 

But that really hasn’t anything to do with 
the story of our house, except that it is a kind 
of “causal relation (quotation marks accred- 
ited to the same professor) several degrees re- 
moved in consanguinity, ” whatever that may 
mean. The fact is that we had been reading 
about the simple life and the necessity of 
preserving the old-time domestic hearth of 
the nation, so we were in no mood to frivvle. 
We made up our minds to have a home—no 
flat, however comfortable, and no rooms in 
an apartment house, but a real, bona fide home 
of our own, even if it were rented, warranted 
to wash, wear and preserve the domestic 
ideals of the country against raveling. 

We didn’t expect wonders. All we asked 
was that the house should be in a good locality, 
perfectly sanitary, tasteful in architecture, 
conveniently arranged, well away from the 
smoke and noise of the city, but not far from 
the business section, with a sunny south front- 
age, plenty of lawn and garden space, and 
very inexpensive in rent. 


Do you know, we _ 


‘that we quarreled dreadfully. 


spent days and days looking for that house, 
without finding it? I don’t believe it exists. 
All the houses that are built to rent are either 
conventional horrors, or else the price can’t 
be touched with a ten-foot pole. Landlords 
seem to have the idea that renters are a species 
of savage devoted to cubby holes and cheap, 
ornamental imitations. 

Tom and I got so tired and cross hunting, 
Once I even 
handed him back his ring, and told him all 
was over between us. It was all his fault, 
except that I was entirely to blame. At the 
time, I remember, I was in the pantry of a 
misfit piano box they called a home, and I 
just leaned on the dusty old shelves and cried 
it out. Tom put his arm around me, and 
kissed the top of my ear that wasn’t buried, 
and promised not to do it again. So I for- 
gave him for losing my temper. I was quite 
in the right, too, for the house was impossible; 
though of course Tom didn’t build it, and 
perhaps he wasn’t to blame for that. Well, 
we hunted more houses, and found them in 
droves. And the more we looked, the more 
discouraged I became. 

Then the great idea came to me one morn- 
ing before I had got up. I jumped into a 
kimona and ran down stairs to the telephone. 
Then I rang up Blue, double six. The opera- 
tor had to ring and ring, because there wasn’t 
anybody awake. But at last Tom’s sister 
came. I told her I wanted Tom. She was 
cross, and .said she supposed so, or else I 
wouldn’t be engaged to him. I explained 
with dignity—-Ethel is sometimes horrid— 
that I meant that I wanted to talk to him. 
She asked me if I knew it was five o’clock in 
the morning. I apologized for disturbing 
her, but it was very important, indeed. She 
called Tom. He seemed excited. 

“‘What’s the matter, Maisie? Has any- 
thing happened?” he asked. 

“Yes, Tom; I’ve got an idea.” 
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He was unreasonable enough to ask if it 
wouldn’t have kept till morning without spoil- 
ing. I hung up the receiver at once, and went 
to bed. 

I heard the phone bell ringing frantically 
in the library for half an hour, but I wouldn’t 
answer it, and everybody else slept the sleep 
of the just. 

Master Tom was around at our house by 
a quarter past six. He waited in the living 
room till after seven for me. Then I went 
down and snubbed him. When he seemed as 
sorry as I thought he ought to be, I let him 
worm my idea out of me. I honestly believe 
I should have exploded if I had had to keep 
it a minute longer. 

‘“‘Let’s build, Tom!” 

Of course I took his breath away. 

“I’m as poor as a church mouse, Maisie,” 
he gasped. 

‘We'll be poorer if we pay rent.” 

“Tt takes money to build.” 

‘Never was a greater mistake,” I told him. 

“Why, Maisie!” 

“Well, we have nearly a thousand dollars 
between us, and we can put a mortgage on the 
house. Think what an interest it would have 
if we owned it!” 

“The mortgage?” 

“No, the house, silly.” 

‘‘A house would cost us between two and 
three thousand dollars.” 

‘*We can build a cosy little home for twelve 
hundred or less.” 

“T’m from Missouri,’ said Tom. 

“Well, Pll show you,” I told him. 

And I did, but that comes later. 

When we told our friends what we meant 
to do, they were very generous with advice. 
Never before were such a shower of ‘‘Don’ts” 
emptied on two devoted heads. There was 
a remarkable unanimity about the advice, 
though the conclusion seemed to have been 
reached by different processes of experience. 

“Building a house is a steadier job than 
raising twins.” (This from a lady who had 
tried both.) 

“The house will never be done.” 

“Tt will cost you twice what you expect.” 

“The contractor will rob you right and left.” 

“You can buy for less than you can build.” 

“You children don’t know enough to 
build.” (Thus frankly a rich aunt of Tom’s 


who thought she had a right to insult him, - 


because he had expectations from her.) 
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We ought to have been discouraged, but 
we weren’t. I suppose we were so young 
that we preferred to buy our experience rather 
than borrow it. At any rate, the storm of 
advice left us undismayed, and unconverted. 
We had our answer cut and dried. The 
houses we could afford to buy, we would not 
live in, and those we liked we could not afford. 
As for the trouble, we did not mind that. A 
cynical bachelor friend of Tom had advanced 
the ‘‘trouble” argument, but he withdrew it 
on reflection. He said it wasn’t a valid ob- 
jection, because if we had been afraid of 
trouble, we would not be contemplating mat- 
rimony so serenely. 

We had our own notions about a house, 
and we did not bother architects. Tom and 
I worked out a plan that was a little beauty. 
It was as snug and convenient a little house 
though I say it that shouldn’t, as one would 
want to see. From cellar to roof it was a 
model of compactness, and it seemed to us 
to possess distinction. 

At this period of our lives, Tom and I were 
afflicted with what we call the Domomania. 
If we were left alone in a strange room, we 
stepped off its dimensions, criticised its finish, 
and appropriated its merits. When we visited 
our friends, we became objects of suspicion 
by suddenly disappearing in cellars or bed- 
rooms, to examine them. Once I distinctly 
caught Tom sniffing, with obvious doubts 
about the sanitary condition of the plumbing. 
As we were calling on his expectation-aunt 
at the time, I had to explain at once that he 
had a bad cold. 

A house in process of construction was a 
red rag to us. We rushed at it immediately, 
and devoured its architectural plan, its wood- 
work, its fireplaces, its closets, and its kitchen. 
Our friends thought us insane in a harmless 
way, but method lay behind our madness. 
For everywhere we went, we picked up ideas 
and worked them into our brain-house. 

We took our plan to a contractor, and left 
it with him to look over. He picked the house 
to pieces, and reduced it to the conventional, 
boxy nondescript to which he was accustomed. 
Then he made a bid of $2,300 on his hideous 
compromise, explaining that the plan, as we 
had given it to him, was impossible. 

We said we would consider his suggestions 
and his bid. So we did. We considered the 
first impertinent, and the second highway 
robbery. 
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One day, when I was out calling, I passed a 
cement house that was being built. That is, 
I tried to pass it, but I really could not. I 
promised myself not to stop more than a 
minute, though:I knew I would not keep my 
promise. The architect-contractor happened 
to be there, and the moment I began to talk 
with him, I knew I was lost. That man had 
the most beautiful ideas about a house. They 
were just like mine. I could have cried with 
joy, for I didn’t suppose such men existed 
outside of Heaven, and of course if he had 
been in Heaven, he wouldn’t have been a 
man at all, but an angel. He had only two 
faults, and we did not find those out till 
afterward. 

Well, the upshot of it was, that we took 
our plan to him, and he looked it over, and 
made one or two suggestions that seemed 
good. He studied it out, and then made us 
a bid. His bid was only $1,400. Tom 
wanted to close with him on the spot, but 
I wouldn’t let him. I said we couldn’t afford 
to pay it. We talked it all over, cutting out 
a little expense here and another there, till 
we couldn’t get the price a cent lower with- 
out spoiling the house. So we finally signed 
a contract for a six-room cottage (to be built 
of cement, which is so much better and 
cheaper than brick, our contractor says, that 
he never builds brick houses) to be turned 
over to us complete for $1,346. Our lawyer 
wanted him to give bonds, but Mr. Latham 
grew so grieved and indignant at the thought 
of our distrusting him, that we induced our 
lawyer to withdraw the stipulation. Of 
course, the lawyer did not know as we did, 
that Mr. Latham was not building the house 
for commercial reasons, but because he was 
so interested in seeing what could be done 
artistically with a little money. The house 
was to be done by the beginning of June, ac- 
cording to the contract, though Mr. Latham 
assured us it would be ready to move into by 
the middle of May. 

I'm going to spare you the details of our 
search for lots. It was an experience cal- 
culated to bring gray hairs into the head of 
the most buoyant heart (Tom says I get my 
figures mixed, but you’ll understand). We 
wanted lots high and dry, nicely located, with 
a good view, in an improved district, and yet 
really cheap. We hunted the town over, and 
then bought the first lots we had looked at. 
Feeling that our troubles were at an end, 
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Tom and I got married. It was the sweetest 
wedding—but I can’t begin about that here. 
We expected the house to be done in about 
a month, so we boarded till then, after we had 
come back from our trip. Tom and I both 
left most of our things at our fathers’ houses, 
so as to have only one big move. We began 
buying furniture—to be delivered as soon as 
the house was done. You can’t think how 
many hours we spent looking at rugs, beds, 
chairs and everything else that goes into a 
house. We did not buy a great deal, but 
everything was good. Solid oak, and that 
sort of thing, you know; nothing shoddy or 
the least bit cheap. We felt that we could 
afford to do without things, but we couldn’t 
afford less than the best. 

Pretty soon after we let ou contract, we 
began to discover that Mr. Latham was not 
exactly perfect. For one thing, he was al- 
ways dreadfully hard up, but he was so much 
interested in the little house and so ready to 
oblige us in the way of changes, that we let 
him overdraw. We were to pay him only 
eighty-five per cent of the work actually done 
on the house, but very soon we had paid him 
one hundred and eighty-five per cent. This 
condition became chronic. He had a hard- 
luck tale that would squeeze money out of 
a pawnbroker. 

For another thing, the house dragged dread- 
fully. Mr. Latham was a very promising 
man. Experience never seemed to jar his 
optimism. He told us cheerfully every time 
we met him for four months, that we would 
be living in the house inside of two weeks. 
The odd thing is that we always believed him. 
We used to go to him in divers passions of 
grief, rage, anxiety and weariness, intent on 
freeing our minds to him, but he always hyp- 
notized us into good humor again. The fact 
is that we were in love with the cottage, and 
only asked that it be finished. You can’t 
imagine how exasperating electric wires, in- 
spectors, plumbers, plasterers and brickmen 
can be. There ought to be a law for decapi- 
tating any of them that delay a home more 
than two days. We waited a week for a 
plumber, aud three weeks for a lather. That 
is what made me a temporary opponent of 
unions. 

But at last the house was finished, and it 
is a dream. Nobody could possibly be un- 
happy in such a love of a house. At least 
Tom and I and the Emperor and the Empress 
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—official titles for the baby and the cook— 
are of that opinion. The domestic ideals of 
the country are not in danger of destruction 
one little bit at Halcyon Hall. My dear, you 
must come and see it. The house is really 
a perfect little Paradise, though of course, if 
we were building it over again, we would 
change a thousand things. 

Oh, I almost forgot to tell you about the 
mortgage with the ever-abiding interest, as 


Tom used to call it. On the first Christmas 
morning after the Emperor came to reign 
over us, the postman brought a bulky en- 
velope to Tom. You'd never in the world 
guess what was in it. The mortagge on our 
house, satisfied and paid in full, tumbled flatly 
out of that envelope. Our Expectation-Aunt 
(capitals this time, please) had done it. Is’nt 
she the dearest thing, and wasn’t that the 
dearest present ? 


MY PECULIAR CASE 


By Norman 


E who has the truth to tell should not 

be deterred from his purpose by the re- 
luctance of the ordinary brain to aggregate 
the threads of his story into the cable of belief. 
He who nurses a mystery in his bosom should 
not hesitate to make exposition of it because 
he himself is hopelessly at sea. Among his 
hearers one may be found, to whom that which 
appears unfathomable will prove as clear and 
distinct as the sun at mid-day. 

It is with this hope, that I am about to 
record the most peculiar and imponderable 
experience that has broken the skein of my 
prosaic existence. 

I am by profession an attorney—a calling 
which tends to instill a certain contempt for 
weak-kneed beliefs in the ethereal phenomena, 
popularly ascribed to restless inhabitants of 
a spirit world. I am a cold, hard man of 
business, with an eye single to the interest 
of my clients, and with no time nor inclination 
to permit myself being whisked away into 
the trackless wastes of supernaturalism. I 
believe in flesh and blood alone. 

Yet—notwithstanding my theories and 
beliefs—I have passed through a series of 
circumstances that bid fair to disarrange my 
carefully trained cynicism. The professional 
insouciance that has heretofore served me 
well in every test, now threatens to desert 
me; while the conflicting emotions that prey 
upon me are eating into the very foundation 
of my nrental equilibrium. 


H. Crowell 


Slightly more than a year ago, it became 
imperative that the only heir of a lately- 
deceased client be communicated with. The 
matter was of such importance that it could 
not well be trusted to the hands of a clerk. 
The man sought was known to be somewhere 
in the wilds of the Alaska gold fields, and it 
required but a moment’s deliberation to deter- 
mine my course of action. 

It was on the 17th of April when I boarded 
the west-bound train at Chicago. A rapid 
scurry across the Iowa prairies brought me 
to Omaha, where I was delighted to see my 
college mate, Sammy Gardner, entering the 
car. Gardner was our prize hurdler in the 
days gone by, and a prince of good fellows 
withal. The evening was passed most 
pleasantly, and at a late hour we retired to 
our berths in the best of humor. 

I slept soundly, being disturbed but once 
by the lurching of the car in surmounting 
some unusual unevenness in the roadbed. 
When at length I roused from my slumber, I 
became distinctly aware of the oppressive odor 
of a reeking pipe and I remained with eyes 
closed, idly speculating on the abandonment 
that must characterize the man who would 
indulge the habit in a car containing ladies. 

Upon making an attempt to stretch my 
somewhat stiffened limbs, I was suddenly 
brought into a startling consciousness by 
receiving a rude nudge and hearing a rough 
voice growl, 
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“That’s enough o’ that, pard!” 

Instantly I was wide awake and staring in 
blank amazement about me. Instead of 
my peaceful berth I was now occupying a 
seat in a crowded smoker, while at my side 
sat a heavily-bearded stranger, who was re- 
garding me with poorly concealed dislike 
and distrust. . 

‘“‘Had a considerable of a bender, eh?” he 
remarked, with a wide grin on his coarse fea- 
tures. 

I did not reply. Something rose in my 
throat and prevented the retort that rose to 
my lips. 

The pipe-fiend at my back puffed a billow 
of acrid fumes about my ears. 

“‘He’s all in, I guess,” he remarked. 

“Oh, I’ve seen ’em that bad afore!’’, was 
the comforting response of my companion. 

I glanced down at my clothes. My eyes 
to$k in the outlines of a loose-fitting, black 
suit that was entirely new to me. Inexpres- 
sibly mystified, I next surveyed the car hoping 
to meet the cheery face of my friend Gardner 
and, perchance, hear him burst into his up- 
roarious laugh and confess to the perpetration 
of one of the practical jokes for which he bore 
an unenviable reputation. 

But Gardner was not in the car. Me- 
chanically I inserted my finger into my vest- 
* pocket in search of my watch. It was not 
there, but there was a round, flat object, like 
a coin. I took it out and was startled to 
observe that it was the gold medal I had won 
many years before at an inter-collegiate meet. 
For a brief space its presence cheered me— 
then I thrust it back. 

The man behind me removed his pipe, 
leaned forward, and peered from the window. 

“‘There’s Frisco!”’, he remarked. 

‘‘Frisco?”’, I managed to ejaculate. 

“San Francisco, some folks call it,’ he 
replied. 

And Omaha the evening before! I put 
my hand to my, forehead and then hastily 
withdrew it. A glance at my reflection in 
the glass told me that my forehead was 
thickly covered by surgeon’s plaster in strips. 
At this discovery I felt the cold perspiration 
leap to the surface, and a feeling of unutter- 
able abandonment swept over me. 

Where had I been? What had happened? 
What was to happen? These questions 
flashed through my brain repeatedly and 
came back—unsolved. 
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At the station, I crept weakly out, engaged 
in a pitiful, half-hearted search for my lug- 
gage that resulted in nothing, and strolled 
aimlessly away. I had travelled several 
blocks with a weakness that drew me almost 
irresistably toward the comfort of various 
benches that met my eye, but I kept on dog- 
gedly. Then I saw a broad-shouldered form 
swinging down the thoroughfare toward me, 
and was conscious of a deliberate attempt to 
block its pathway. The next instant I was 
clasped in strong arms and heard the deep 
voice of Fenn, a law classmate—now a play- 
wright with an interest in a circuit. 

“Well, bless me! Its Sawyer or I’m 


dreaming! What in the nation has ham- 
mered you into this shape, old man? Here— 
brace up!” 


I think I fainted. Certain it is that my 
next consciousness was of being sharply com- 
manded to drink and of opening my eyes to 
find myself confronting a repast that suddenly 
and painfully brought me the knowledge 
that I was weak from hunger. 

“T presume you have already wired con- 
cerning your accident?” inquired Fenn, as 
the dinner approached extinction. 

“Wired ?” I exclaimed, ‘‘No, I have not!” 

He gazed at me queerly and I hurriedly 
added, 

“‘T am pressed for time, you know. I am 
planning to catch the Orion on the 21st.” 

The excuse was lame indeed, but it at once 
became far worse than lame when Fenn 
remarked, in a puzzled fashion. 

“The Orion left on schedule time—one 
week ago, Sawyer. Today is the 28th. 
Observe the date on this menu card.” 

By a mighty effort of will-power I main- 
tained silence, but some inkling of the great 
perplexity under which I labored may have 
touched Fenn, for he glanced at his watch 
and remarked, 

“If you say the word, Sawyer, I can fix you 
out to leave on the Sirius. She leaves to- 
morrow, and her captain is an old friend of 
mine. You would like him, I assure—” 

,‘*Tom!” I grasped his hand and shook 
it to signify my appreciation. I was obsessed 
by the idea that I must push forward with all 
possible haste. I desired to go on—out of 
this realm of loss and mystery. 

Next day the Sirius bore me northward. 
I found Van Mark after a three months’ hunt 
in the frozen valleys of the gold country. I 
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found him involved in a suit at law touching 
the validity of his claim to diggings worth a 
million. He smothered me by his welcome, 
and impressed me into service. I wrote two 
letters, one to my partner, Jones, and one to 
my sweetheart, advising them of my intention 
to assist young Van Mark out of his legal 
difficulties. It required six months of un 
remitting effort to win his victory, and an 
other month to secure him in his possession 
and complete-my preparations for the jour- 
ney home. 

A week ago I reached Chicago, and went 
directly to my down-town office. It was 
rather late, but I trusted to find Jones in. 
Recognizing his well-known face, I rushed 
into his room, and extended my hand with 
a cordial greeting on my lips. My partner 
drew back. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“Sawyer!” I returned, smiling weakly, 
“Don’t you know me?” 

“Sawyer? I helped bury Sawyer a year 
ago! Got killed in the wreck on his way 
West. You’re an impostor, sir! There is 
the door!” 

My jaw dropped, and I stepped back. Car- 
ling, our corporation man, was gazing sourly 
in my direction, and, almost before I realized 
it, he bowed me out. On the stained glass 
door ran the words, “BOND & JONES.” 
It had read “SAWYER & JONES.” 

Dazed by this new rebuff, it was some 
minutes before I remembered the woman 
who had promised to wait for me, and to 
whom I had written explaining my prolonged 
absence. Half an hour thereafter, I rang the 
bell at her father’s residence, where I asked 
for Miss Josslyn. The maid tittered and 
flushed. 

“What now?” I asked, coldly. 

“Mrs. Phillip Burke, you mean?” she 
said. 

“T mean Miss Mabel Josslyn!” 

“Well, she is now Mrs. Phillip Burke!” 
she replied, somewhat triumphantly. 

With feelings too complex to be described, 
I walked down the steps and caught a car. 
Surely my aged mother would recognize her 
son! But—she fell senseless when she saw 
me on the thresbold. It took hours to con- 
vince her that I was in reality her son; and 
then only after exhibiting a peculiar scar 
known to her alone. I produced the gold 


medal many times as corroborative evidence, 
but she steadfastly refused to touch it, being 
evidently in horror of it. 

She tock me on the following day to the 
Sawyer burying plot. Beside the tall shaft 
that marks the grave of my father, a second 
stood. It bore my name. I ventured to 
question my mother upon this strange twist 
of fate, but. she fell to weeping, and I was 
forced to desist and lead her from the spot. 

I have been subjected to still further be- 
wilderment by the contents of two news- 
paper clippings that my aged mother has 
kept treasured up, not knowing why. If they 
point to a solution of the perplexed snarl 
of my life, I do not see at this time the crux 
of the riddle. One reads: 


“Among the victims of the wreck is 
Avery Sawyer, the well-known Chicago 
attorney. Mr. Sawyer’s body was iden- 
tified by his friend, Mr. Samuel Gardner 
of Omaha, who sent it to Chicago by 
special train. Mr. Gardner’s injuries 
were slight.” 


The second is from a Denver sheet, ap- 
parently, but I cannot state it as an absolute 
fact. 


“Officer Wilson picked up a stranger 
early this morning, and promptly handed 
him over to the hospital authorities. 
The man had sustained a severe con- 
tusion of the forehead, and kept repeat- 
ing the words, ‘Is Sammy Gardner hurt ?’ 
in a most earnest manner. It is not 
known who he is, nor how he came by 
his wound.” 


As a further drop of wormwood, I have 
today received a signed statement from Sam- 
uel Gardner, wherein he questions my iden- 
tity with undesirable warmth, and insists that 
Avery Sawyer was killed in a train wreck. 
He states that the corpse was fully identified 
by himself, and suggests that if I care to take 
the trouble to exhume the corpse buried be- 
neath the shaft bearing the name of Avery 
Sawyer, I would find a gold medal on the 
shroud, placed there by his own hands. He 
hints other things derogatory to my charac 
ter, and intentions, and has written a warn- 
ing letter to my mother. 

But I have the medal. Were there two 
medals? Shall I open that grave? 
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By Laura L. Hinckley 


LODS of slate-black earth broke and 

crumbled under her feet. Automati- 
cally, with softly gloved hands, she held her 
white skirts away from contamination. A 
proud and elastic carriage, when one walks 
up a hill-side over ploughed ground, is not 
easy to maintain, yet she went with a sort of 
defiant ease, an alien and conquering grace. 
But within her was chiefly a hot and bitter 
sense of flinching under fire. 

At the edge of the ploughing, where the 
wind blew scarlet wild-rose berries and fea- 
thered, buff-colored grasses against her gown, 
she paused with a breathlessness not wholly 
of the climb. ‘That must be the house!” 
she exclaimed silently. It was a small white 
house, not lately painted, some half a mile 
distant down the slope to the west. Her 
advance had just brought it into sight be- 
tween the groves that sheltered it on the 
north and west, groves still thickly green, 
with here and there a golden branch. The 
aspect of the house, humble, weather-worn, 
sordid with its pig-pen and cattle-yard, made 
her draw a grieving breath holding her lip 
between her teeth. The lowering sun smote 
her eyes with a golden dazzle. 

“Not yet!” she murmured, “I can’t vet! 
I must wait a little!” 

The buggy which had brought her was 
diminishing to a speck in the east; far beyond 
the house a man was plowing; all else was 
windy sky and hill-side, and tossing of tree- 
tops on the hill’s crest. She set her face 
against the wind and finished the ascent. A 
hollow ran along the hill-top; that and the 
farther slope were wooded. The trees 
seemed to hold the wind in their tops, leaving 
quiet underneath where colored leaves drifted 
softly earthward. Something of the sudden 
tranquility of this place entered Helen’s mind. 
Physical sensation reasserted itself; she looked 
about for a place to rest. 

A fallen trunk lay invitingly across the 
base of an upright tree. As Helen seated 
herself, she perceived a cunning adjustment 


between the two. The sylvan aspect of the 
place was untouched but some hand of man 
had wrought an ingenious comfort in it. 
She removed her hat and drawing off he 
gloves, patted her wind-blown hair. Her 
distress had left her momentarily; it seemed 
to be tossing up there in the wailing tree-tops, 
under the far blue sky. 

The mood and the setting combined to give 
an extraordinary effectiveness to Helen’s 
beauty. With her hair, pale brown against 
the tree trunk and aureoled gold in the sun, 
her clear profile, and pure, proud lires of 
cheek and mouth, she looked in that thin, 
October wood, like some cold, chaste dryad 
of the occident. 

“Five years!” she sighed, under her 
breath, “Five years!” They had been bril- 
liant years to her, years of social triumphs, 
excitements, luxuries and lovers,—the years 
since happiness had died! 

It was her father’s loyalty to his own 
humble Alma Mater (perhaps also his politi- 
cal acumen) that had sent Helen Carson in 
her teens to the little, mid-western co-educa- 
tional college where she met Robert Wallace. 
His moneyless origin never gave her a thought. 
He was, in a higher sense, too visibly a child 
of fortune. To say that Robert Wallace was 
the most brilliant and popular man of his 
class is a painful understatement. He was 
one of those rare,picked men who come once in 
a decade or so, with many-sided talent, large 
energy, grace of person and sweetness of soul. 
Helen knew she was swayed by no blind par- 
tiality. Everyone in the college world be- 
lieved in Robert Wallace’s destiny. . Everyone 
conceded the propriety of his falling in love 
with the senator’s daughter. 

It was to the last, a love unavowed. Some 
paltry accident interrupted their last tete-a- 
tete; afterwards Helen waited confidently 
for the letter that did not come. She found 
an explanation, pride; the inequality of 
their fortunes; she must wait for him to rise. 
The next year she went west to the college 
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commencement. Wallace was not there; 
he was understood to be farming his home 
place; he had dropped into oblivion. After 
that she tried in earnest to forget. Some- 
times she succeeded; but, on the whole, the 
ache grew with her growth. Every out- 
reaching tendril of her nature, turning in- 
stinctively to Wallace’s image, felt anew, 
vain desire, the old hurt and mystery of their 
severance, the helpless pain of the woman 
who may not speak and cannot forget. 

One day a chance-met classmate said: 
“And Robert Wallace has been living on that 
wretched, little farm ever since he graduated. 
He’s reverted—like an Indian gone back to 
the blanket. It’s strange, we all thought him 
such a wonder at school!” Helen answered 
coldly. The next morning she said: “I am 
going to visit Norma Nichols,” naming a 
friend in Iowa; and swept aside the family 
objections imperiously. 

Now, as she watched the sun set over 
Robert Wallace’s home, she reviewed her 
position impersonally. She, Helen Carson, 
had come half across the continent, to see a 
man, false, not only to her but to the promise 
of his own youth. Failure, one could under- 
stand, but not this supineness. False to her? 
No, for he had never given her the shadow of 
a right to come to him. Yet she was here. 
More, an unaccountable content stole over 
her, as if after long wandering she had drifted 
into an unexpected haven. Very soon she must 
rise and go down to face him. Meanwhile, 
there was peace on this autumn-hill-top while 
the wind went down with the sun. Peace? 
A shadow crossed her spirit as a cloud shadows 
a landscape,—drew and darkened. She 
clenched her hands in her lap. All the pain 
and doubt of her journey here swept back 
upon her. The shame of her seeking! The 
gratuitous folly of her unannounced arrival! 
The dread of finding him changed! Flight? 
Yes, she could escape yet, unseen, unknown! 
Better that cowardice, better the old pain 
forever, than this unbearable thing beyond! 

A rustle of leaves close by! She sprang up 
startled. A man’s figure had emerged quite 
near her. Her first thought was of some 
passing farmer; her second: It is He! 

A moment they faced each other. The 
sunset dazzle shone straight into his’ face 
which was calm and happy. His eyes, bent 
directly and joyously upon her, seemed too 
full of light for seeing. 
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“You weren’t going were you?” he said 
quietly. ‘Sit down, again, please!” Swan 
broke the culter on the plow and I had to help 
him fix it before dark. I couldn’t desert 
Swan.” 

He threw himself easily on the dead leaf 
carpet. Helen, white and palpitant, sank 
into her place. The emotion she felt, the 
strain of concealing it, taxed all her powers 
cruelly. Some reflex, social instinct said: 
“Swan?” 

“Swan Swanson,” he repeated, “nominal 
retainer and virtual overlord of the house of 


‘Wallace, husband of Hilva and father of 


my namesake.” He laughed lightly. ‘You 
ought to hear Hilva struggle with the kid’s 
name! She calls him ‘Wobuck’.” 

Helen sat incapable of speech. Why was 
this so strange? He was talking to her as 
if they had parted the day before, making 
tryst for this hour. 

“‘Swan’s a good fellow, too” he went on, 
“There are lots of things he doesn’t under- 
stand; but he’s a white man as far as he goes. 
A Scandinavian white man! Do you remem- 
ber Bjornsen, Helen? Swan has the na- 
tional cast, — how shall I say it? — of 
causeless gloom and elemental bareness and 
skin-of-the-teeth morality that Bjornsen has 
the trick of.” 

With the effort of one who tries to wake, 
Helen dashed at the barrier of dream. 

“You are not surprised to see me?” 

““No, of course not. I am always sure of 
finding you now.” 

A violent, unreasoning pang shook her. 
“What woman—?” 

“Do you know me?” she cried sharply, 
“do you know who I am?” 

“T have serious doubts about it,”’ he smiled. 
“Who are you, Helen?” 

Yes, it was for her, indeed, that look lived 
in his eyes! But—was he mad? or was she? 

He bent forward to pick up her gloves which 
had fallen among the leaves. His hands, 
the rough, hard, discolored hands of a farm 
laborer, straightened the crumpled gloves 
with a delicacy of touch which belied their 
form. He laid them on her lap. 

“‘How real they are! But if I put one in 
my pocket, it wouldn’t last! You can’t carry 
a token from Dreamland.” 

“Dreamland! Oh! I—am a dream 

“Don’t say it!” he begged, “‘You are 
Helen!” 
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“You think,” she gasped, “I’m not real!” 

“You are the only reality of my life, Dear 
Lady.” 

“You think I am not flesh and blood?” 

“T think you are all spirit.” 

She put out her hand to touch his arm, hesi- 
tated, drew it back. He watched with smil- 
ing eyes. 

“Better not! 
when you do.” 

“Ts this,’ she asked with white lips, 
“sane?” 

He laughed. ‘Well, it depends on who 
you ask. Swan certainly considers me a 
little cracked. What makes you so pale 
to-night, Helen?” 

“Tell me how — this — began.” 

“Why, you know, at first, I used to crawl 
up here, like a whipped dog, to look at the 
sunset and think of you. Then I couldn’t 
help imagining you here; so—at last — 
you came! Do you remember how you used 
to come up behind me with your hand to 
your cheek in that funny ‘vay of yours, but 
if I turned round you were gone? How 
long you stayed in that clump of poplars 
there! Oh, it was hard to get you out! 

“T have thought on the woman away, 
Till 1 felt my hair turn gray!” 

He paused, half-laughing at his own ve- 
hemence. But Helen tossed between terror 
and ecstacy. The bare sight and hearing 
of him! To know that he thought of her—so! 
To be talking with him under this weird 
incognito! 

“And lately,” his voice was a subtle caress, 
“you know, or rather, you don’t know, you 
can’t know, what you’ve been to me lately!” 

She fought for steadiness. 

“Do you think that this is fair to me?” 

“Fair?” 

“T mean to—Miss Carson. Is it right?” 

He sat up squaring his shoulders. De- 
liberatingly, he wondered, ‘“‘ You ask me that 
again?” 

“Perhaps the last time!” she murmured. 

“Helen, if you could know in that other 
life of yours, if it were humanly possible for 
you to know, wherever you are to-night, in 
sweet mortal flesh —” (Abrubtly he bent his 
head between his hands as one who thinks 
intently. “TI will not wake!” he muttered, 
“T will not wake!” And then—) “If in 
some inconceivable way you knew, you 
would be glad! You would be glad to have 


You’re so apt to vanish 
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saved my soul alive!” He looked up, and 
his voice took another tone, protesting, con- 
fident, tender. ‘Right? How could I 
wrong you? Don’t you know, you rare, shy 
spirit, that it’s only on your own levels I find 
you! I win sight of you only by fasting and 
prayer! 
* “My Sangreal, whom by no dearer name 
God gave me grace to claim! ”’” 

A little space of silence. Then a very low 
voice stole out of the dusk. 

“Do you remember, a long while ago, 
one night, in the Pine Walk?” 

“Remember!” he breathed. 

“What were you going to ‘ell me that 
night?” 

“You know. You knew then.” 

“Why didn’t you—ever—tell me? ” 

His frame straightened and_ stiffened. 
His voice was hard. 

“We won’t speak of that. 

“T think—you must!” 

Something of surprise, of submission, in 
his gesture and look, the dusk vaguely trans- 


I’d rather not.” 








lated. He spoke slowly, with recurring 
silences. 

“Well, It was simple. I saw Dr. 
Torrance the next day. — It came out of a 
clear sky — ‘An out-door life,’ he said, 


‘with no strain or excitement,—or no life at 
all.’ I had just sense enough to be 
glad I had left you free. —— After that, I 
came back here. There was nothing else to 
do. I’d been the rocket, and I was the 
stick. —— You remember in ‘Jude, the 
Obscure’ when he comes back to his old home, 
after his bubble breaks, and wakes up in 
his old, little room,—‘and it was as if he had 
waked in hell.’ That’s it. Just about that. 
—Helen! You are crying!” 

She lifted her head. It was too dark for 
him to see her tears and quivering face. 

“Let that go! What has that to do with 
us! Helen, let me hold your hand to-night.” 

With a gesture of infinitely tender and 
cautious mastery he held out his hand. She 
slipped her chilled fingers into it. 

“Cold!” he exclaimed. ‘How cold! And 
you are crying! What does it mean!” 

Suddenly he was clutching her shoulder 
and crying in hoarse terror: 

“Helen! Not dead! Not that! you have 
come to tell me you are married, not dead!” 

“No, no!” she gasped between her sobs, 
“Not that! Iam here! I am real!” 
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He grasped her by both shoulders and 
peered into her face through the gloom. 

“My God! She is here! Madness! I 
have sinned! God has smitten me! I am 
mad!” 

But he crushed her into his arms; he de- 
voured her with famished kisses. 

“No, no!” she protested, with the first 
breath that came to her, ‘‘It is not madness! 
Iam Helen Carson! Iam real! Iam real!” 

“Real?” He held her from him; he shook 
her lightly by the arms. 

“My God! If you are real, what am I?” 

Abruptly he walked back to the log, sat 
down and buried his head in his hands. 
Helen clung to a branch of young cottonwood, 
swaying as her body swayed it. 

At last he came back to her. His face was 
gray under its tan, and gaunt in the starlight. 

“You are Miss Carson. You are Senator 
Carson’s daughter. You have accidentally 
heard some ravings of an old school-mate, 
whose misfortunes have worked him some- 
what off his base. He has to thank you—”’ 


A quick agony broke the lifeless tone. ‘Re- 
member he was not in his right mind! I do 
not understand how you came here, Miss 
Carson, but my mother would be glad to 
have you as our guest for the night. Shall 
we go now?” 

“T will not go,” she gasped, “‘I will not 
leave this place except—in my true character. 
I came here—because I—-— Oh, Robert, 
it is hard!” 

“Stop!” he cried harshly. ‘Think what 
you say! You don’t know the house and the 
life down there. Don’t insult me with your 
pity!” 

“‘T don’t pity you!” she wept, “‘I love you; 
—I have always loved you!” Her words were 
broken and mixed with bitter sobbing. 

Then she was sobbing in his arms, on 
his breast. 

The night whirled and throbbed around 
them. They clung together on a pinnacle of 
time, while fragments of broken worlds swung 
loose and gathered circling to the order of a 
new destiny. 


THE LONELY CHILD 


By Edward Wilbur Mason 


ERE in the lovely house of Paradise 
With its golden roof and its rafter, 
I am warmed with the million lights of God, 
And share celestial mirth and laughter. 
But oft I grieve apart in lonely pain— 
Mother I want my little room again! 


With shining cherub and with angel bright, 
I play around God’s throne of glory. 
But mother mine I want to sit with you, 
And hear you tell a fairy story. 
And oh, I want to hear you laugh and sing— 
Mother, I want my toys and everything! 


I fear the awful burning of God’s stars; 
I fear the great winds and the spaces; 
But when the angel Spring comes back to earth, 
I too shall come in violet faces— 
Mother, come out to the grass and the dew, 
And I'll smile from my little grave at you! 











THE VALUE: OF CAEERFULNESS 


By J. L. Smith 


HEERFULNESS is the open sesame 
to life’s labyrinthine caverns. Good 

cheer mines gold in dark recesses. All nature 
smiles with the happy person. The happy 
habit is the most valuable asset a man can 
possess. It keeps the sunshine of a living 
faith glowing in the heart. Shakespeare in 
The Merchant of Venice very pertinently 
asks: 

“Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandfather cut in alabaster? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into jaundice 

By being peevish?” 

Why, indeed? There is much to fascinate 
one in the sunshine philosophy that is incor- 
porated in what some are pleased to call the 
New Thought literature. Its pleadings are 
for joy and gladness, sunshine and serenity, 
under all circumstances. Its law of happi- 
ness is service,—‘‘Do something for some- 
body quick.” It means looking on the bright 
side—and that is God’s side. 
ting away from pessimism and despair, out 
from under the clouds and into the glorious 
sunshine. It means the annihilation of 
drudgery, the elimination of misanthropy. 
Indeed, the fundamental idea in this so-called 
New Thought doctrine, finds its germ away 
back in Israel when the ancient penman said: 
‘“‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 
New Thought? It is older than the Pyramids. 
When the morning stars sang together this 
philosophy was an active principle. ‘A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance,” 
chanted Solomon. He is also credited with 
saying that, “‘A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine,” and that ‘A merry heart hath a 
continual feast.” 

Oh, no, this New Thought is not new: it 
is a mighty old thought, and that is what 
makes it so good. ‘Mirth is God’s medi- 
cine. We should bathe in it and drink of it.” 
Don’t you recall that in the day of Job, that 
Bildad, the Shuhite, told the man of Uz; 
“God filleth thy mouth with laughter?” 
Then there was Paul, beaten, stoned, cast 


It means get- © 


into prison, yet was it in his heart to say: 
“Rejoice always, and again I say, rejoice; 
and finally, brethren, rejoice.’ The morn- 
ing salutation of the old Athenians was a 
Greek word which we translate, “Rejoice.” 

There have been many gravely-spoken 
words about the ministry of sorrow, how that 
“the Father chasteneth whom he loveth”— 
but it were far better to hear about the life- 
engendering power of God’s sunshine. It is 
the petty things of life that become our great- 
est burdens. Nervousness is the fateful, 
yea, fatal malady, of our day. More than 
half the ills that flesh is heir to, ensue because 
of our anxieties about trivial things. ‘Trifles 
hold the right of way. Paresis, one of our 
new diseases, that is, and always will prove 
fatal, is due wholly to the overstrain on the 
nervous system in the concern of little things, 
many of which are only imaginary. Of 
course, we are all affected more or less by this 
“sweet puzzlement we call life,” but, really, 
we think too much of self and self-interests. 
Do you want to cure fretfulness? Do some- 
thing for somebody else. It is the best 
earthly cure for the blues. 

In Zangwill’s novel ‘‘The Master,” it is 
narrated of the mother that she feels that 
she can stand the strain of her daily life no 
longer. And it was not the thought of her 
children that would be motherless that held 
back the poor, nervous woman from the cold, 
restless river. She had no remembrances of 
the responsibilities that rested upon her alone. 


“It was just the sight of Matt’s bare feet, that 


arrests her thought and claims her attention. 
She sees that if her son does not have his hose 
mended he will catch another cold. Her 
motherly instincts triumph, and the volcanic 
fires in her bosom are soon extinguished. 
What a seer was he who said: ‘She who goes 
a-mothering, finds violets in the lane!” 
Douglas Jerrold was told by his physician 
that he must die. ‘‘What!” said he, ‘‘and 
leave a family of helpless children? I won’t 
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die.” And he did not die for many years after. 
It was Seneca who said that “A great part of 
the cure is to wish to be cured.” 

The real correction for the dominance of 
trifles in our lives, is to dignify them all by a 
great purpose running through them. There 
is no better use for a great passion, or enthu- 
siasm, than just this, of giving. meaning to all 
the little things of life. Our life’s work ought 
to spell opportunity, not drudgery. 

So over against the ministry of woe, let us 
set the ministry of gladness. This old world 
to-day needs nothing so much as sunshine. 
Sunshine! Without it there would be noth- 
ing that now is. It gives life and sweet thrill 
and beauty to all things animate—and even 
inanimate. It paints the gates of morning 
with celestial glory. It empurples the clouds 
at dewy eve with indescribable splendor. 
It sets off in gorgeous frescoes the distant 
mountains, and clothes the valleys with 
emerald glory, supplying food, raiment and 
shelter to man and beast. It kisses the heart 
of the rose and beauty blooms. It touches 
the maiden’s cheek (sometimes; wish it were 
oftener) and angel tints glow there. 

But to, the spiritual side let us turn—the 
sunshine of smiles, of kindness, of charity, of 
sympathy, of love—all more radiant than 
the spangled bow that spans the heavens. 
These beams thhave a mission surpassing 
human computation. Lowell says: 

“It is good 
To lengthen to the last a sunny mood.” 

And Goldsmith, that happy-go-lucky, joy- 
giving spirit, says of his Traveler: 

“Cheerful at morn he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes.” 





“Give me the man who whistles at his work.” 
says Carlyle, though the sage of Chelsea 
eschewed his own counsel. Then there was 
poor Tom Hood, genial humorist through and 
through, on his bed of anguish, who writing 
to a friend said: ‘I heard the raven croak 
but I persuaded myself it was the song of a 
nightingale. I smelled the smell of the mold, 
but thought of the violets it nourished.” 
The spirit of the Spaniard who used a mag- 
nifying glass when he ate cherries to make 
them appear larger is worth considering. 
Over the wires from San Francisco the other 
day, came this story: “We were just leaving 
the Southern Pacific Hospital when two men 
came to the gate. They were pulling along 


the street a sheet of corrugated iron, upon 
which lay an old woman with both feet com- 
pletely charred. We bore her in, and she 
actually smiled her thanks as we laid her upon 
a cot.” 

There is mighty good philosophy in the 
doctrine that: ‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.”” Thus man is what he thinks. 
He is good who does good. Goodness en- 
genders gladness. Glad-faced people are 
earth’s greatest benefactors. Dr. Gannett 
says: “How it blesses the street, a face laugh- 
ing all to itself! As soon as another sees it 
the corners of his mouth begin to twitch, too, 
with the God’s gift.” The other day I read 
a story of a young girl who entered a street 
car one dismal morning. Every one on 
board wore a face charged with care, worry 
or ill-temper. Taking her seat, the young 
miss began to gaze out of the window with a 
cheerful smile. At first, only two or three 
noticed her. But they could not refrain 
from wondering what she saw to interest and 
amuse her,—nothing but grey skies and a chill 
down-pour of rain were in view. More and 
more of the occupants of the car took on 
little gleams of shine because of her smile. 
When she alighted from the car in the sloppy 
street she said to herself: ‘Well, I wondered 
if I could cheer them a little, and I guess I 
did.’” It was some of the poetry of sunshine, 
and it put a new face on the whole day for 
several persons. It was quite akin to the 
shop girl’s verse: 

“Tt was only a glad ‘good morning’ 
As she passed along the way; 
But it spread the morning glory 
Over the livelong day.” 

Ah, the blessed inspiration of a hearty 
“Good Morning!” Say it, reader, with a 
smile and make the morning good. It may 
make some poor brother’s labor lighter 
during the day. 

We must have the sunshine of nature and 
no mistake; but the sunshine that throws 
about a soul a feeling that we are thought of 
and loved by others, is what makes life most 
worth living. 

When we think of the misery, distress and 
woe of many of our fellow-mortals, what is 
there that can bring a bright sky into their 
dark region like sympathy, kindness, tender- 
heartedness? It may be possible to make a 
gloomy heart wear the brightness of spring- 
time and cause the depressed soul to sing for 
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joy. Some sunshine is then a boon of price- 
less worth. Whoever then bestows it ‘makes 
that and the action fine.” Only they can 
appreciate the glad grasp of another who have 
been made to feel the world’s scorn, and have 
had flaunted in their faces the unwelcome 
fact that they are despised and outcast. A 
little sunshine let out from one unsympathetic 
heart, is then a divine radiance. How can 
one refuse to be a servant of God under such 
circumstances? And how: far-reaching may 
such an act be! Don’t you recall how good 
Bishop Muriel, in ‘‘Les Miserables,” great 
heart that he had, wrought a wonderful change 
in Jean Valjean, the man of many trials, 
tortures and temptations? Then Jean Val- 
jean in turn moulded a newer, sweeter life 
for dear, little Cosette, begrimed, beaten and 
bent down with drawing heavy pails; afraid 
of the gloom and the dark places. Out of the 
depths of despair, the good bishop plucked 
the soul of Jean Valjean, and from the slime 
and scum of things earthly was little Cozette 
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led into beautiful, gracious womanhood, by 
the hero of Hugo’s great work, itself the 
Bible of all fiction. 

Then this sunshine makes glad the heart, 
not only of him who cairies it about, but 
the hearts of others with whom he comes in 
contact. God did not intend that we should 
be amiable of disposition, tender-hearted and 
cheerful, merely for our own peace and con- 
tentment, any more than he made the sun to 
shine because it is bright, or the rose to have 
a delicate fragrance just for its own sake. It 
is not to be doubted that it is an established 
law, that we cannot be happy ourselves unless 
we strive to make others happy. One way 
to do this is to bring ourselves to bear upon 
others the influence of a sunny life. We 
wrong ourselves and do almost, if not quite, 


-an irreparable injury to our friends, when we 


withhold the sunshine of the heart. It is a base 
action when one refuses to make the spirit 
glad. Put sunshine into another’s heart, 
and you put it into your own. 


CRY OF THE CITIES 
By Alice Spicer 


FTER the earthquake — what? 
The still, small voice? Ah, yes! — 
And on their knees men listened; 
Calmed was their mortal stress. 


But after the still, small voice, 
And the mighty “all together” 
That lifted the stricken city,— What? 
Alas! but the devil’s weather! 


O, Babylon, the mighty — 
A golden cup wast thou, 

Fit for the wine of God — but see,— 
There’s poison in thee now! 


Rise up, O,"San Francisco! 
Call to thy ten just men; 

In presence of their angels 
Devils are doomed again. 


Thy heart is clean, O City — 
Thy spirit’s right, we know,— 
Rise up — put on thy glory, 
And bid thy devils go! 
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PILLS 


HIS was an epoch-making period in my 

young life — the time when pill-taking is 
most difficult. Perhaps I voice the feel- 
ings of many who read this. The poet 
sings of ‘‘days that are dark and dreary,” 
and I think he must have had in 
mind the days when he had to take pills. 
As for myself; I just couldn’t take them, 
or at least I thought I couldn’t, which amounts 
to the same thing. My sphincter muscles — 
I called them my ‘‘swaller” — closed down 
tightly like good sentinels and forbade the little 
globes to pass by. I wondered why it was 
that parents thought it incumbent upon them- 
selves to ever so often force pills or some vile 
liquid down my reluctant throat. I did not 
understand how they could love me and then 
mete out to me this awful punishment. It 
was strangely paradoxical. I vowed to my- 
self that if I ever grew up to be the parent of a 
little boy, I would never force nasty stuff down 
his unwilling throat. 

That juvenile resolve did not, however, 
alleviate my present suffering, for pill-time had 
come again. I wondered if hanging and the 
guillotine could be greater punishment. Many 
and varied were the suggestions offered on 
this occasion for facilitating the process of 
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swallowing physic. It was no trick at all, to 
hear my elders tell it. I just wished they had 
my weak stomach and rebellious throat and 
how differently they would think about it. If 
Thad been a feeble-minded child, I might have 
been beguiled into thinking the process easy; 
a veritable pastime which only good little boys 
were permitted to enjoy. But I had fixed 
ideas of my own. Others called it downright 
stubborness. I was told to put the little mor- 
sel under my tongue when it would slip right 
down before I knew it. As a result the sugary 
coat was melted off, creating in my mouth a 
mess more easily imagined than described. 

Aunt Mary came to the rescue. Aunt 
Mary was one of those old maids who know 
all about children. She suggested reducing 
the pill to a powder and incorporating it 
with molasses. Ugh! I can taste it yet. 
My nose was held by one lusty member of 
the household, my hands by another while 
my mother poured the awful mixture into my 
mouth. My nose being held shut, and my 
mouth open, I had a fit of strangling and 
coughing, the remedy being ejected into the 
faces of my tormentors. 

Next act, a little spanking, judiciously 
administered. Then a brief cessation of 
hostilities on the part of the enemy. To tell 
the truth, I think they had exhausted their 
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resources and had to plan a new line of 
attack. During the reactionary calm, mother 
thought of something. It must have been 
an inspiration such as only mothers can have. 
She knew that boys can swallow chunks of 
snow and ice as large as bantam eggs. Per- 
haps I could swallow a tiny snow-ball with 
the pill inside it. Snow was produced and 
made into pellets as large as grapes. No 
trouble at all to swallow these; my swallow- 
ing muscles seemed only too glad to make a 
void for these little cold objects to slip into. 
I wondered what the consequence would be 
when I should try to swallow the all-import- 
ant one. I was anxious to have the experi- 
ment over with that I might know my fate. 

“Mother, I—I believe I'll try it now,” 
came feebly from me. 

“Why, Willie, dear, you swallowed the 
pill in the first little snow-ball,” she answered. 

U. T. Marrs. 


* * * 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


Fork THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You cAN THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN OF- 
FERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


TO RID CHICKENS OF VERMIN 
By Mrs. J. W. Owens, Fort Myers, Florida 

I believe it is not generally known that one tablespoonful 
of Nux Vomica to a quart of soft feed, fed to chickens once 
a week, will, after a few feedings, free them of mites, lice 
and all insects. Chickens should not be eaten for four or 
five days after feeding the Nux Vomica, but it does not 
affect the eggs. 


TO CLEANSE THE BATH TUB 
By Mary Davidson, Oberlin, Ohio 
To cleanse bath tub and toilet stands, use dry baking soda 
on a damp cloth; this is especially effective in removing 
dirt that collects on tub from water that is a little hard. 
It will not injure the enamel. 


TO COOK DUMPLINGS 


Drop dumplings will never fall if cooked the first few 
— without being covered, then cover and boil until 
one. 
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TO RID CATS OF FLEAS 
By F. B. A., South Carolina 


Cats, as well as dogs, suffer a plague of fleas. Oddly 
enough, cat-fleas are unlike dog-fleas; if the two sorts of 
insects meet upon one poor beast, there is a fight to a finish, 
ending commonly in victory for the cat-fleas. They are 
larger and more voracious than the dog-fleas. If left to 
ravage unchecked, they soon reduce a sleek, healthy cat 
to a miserable skeleton, suffering all over from eczema. 
To get rid of the pests, wash with sulphur-soap, comb out 
the fleas with a fine tooth comb while the hair is still wet, 
then rinse the cat in milk-warm water, dry it with soft 
towels, and give it, after the bath, a saucer of warm milk 
with a teaspoonful of brandy or whiskey in it. A kitten 
should have only a few drops of spirits and be kept in a 
clean, snug basket an hour after the bath. When the hair 
is very dry, blow in along the backbone some Persian in- 
sect powder. Next day brush out all the powder witha 
fine brush, and comb the coat lightly. 


A HOME-MADE MOUSE-TRAP 

By E. J. B., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
A novel and inexpensive mouse-trap can be made from 
an empty spool and a wooden tooth-pick. Lay the spool 
on its side and make a small hole in the center, pushing a 
toothpick in firmly. On the free end of the latter press a 
piece of bread or cheese. After laying the spool on its 
side with the broad end slanting upward, place a common 
bowl on the edge of the spool, and when the mouse goes 
in after the bread, down falls the bow! and imprisons him. 


STITCHING THIN SILKS 
By F H., Watertown, New York 


When stitching thin silks, chiffon, muslin, or any ma- 
terial which easily puckers in the stitching, place a strip 
of heavy paper under the seam and you will have a per- 
fectly smooth seam. The needle cuts the paper, so that 
it readily pulls away from the stitching. 


TO CLEAN A WINDOW 
By Mrs. M. T. Lacey, Denver, Colorado 


A solution of oxalic acid is excellent for removing from 
a window stains which have been made by the rain falling 
through a rusty screen. Oxalic acid, being poison, should 
be kept out of the reach of children. 


FOR REMOVING INK STAINS 
By Frances L. Spitler, Bellevue, Pennsylvania 
To quickly remove ink stains from any fabric, place the 
stain over steam and apply sait and lemon juice. The 
stain, whether old or new, will be removed almost immedi- 
ately. 
TO CLEAN PAINT FROM WINDOWS 
By Mrs. F. H. Payne, Berkshire, New York 
When paint has become dried on the window panes, 
remove the sash and, laying flat, dampen. Then rub with 
the flat surface of a copper penny It will be found that 
all the paint spots will disappear. 


REMEDY FOR ULCERATED TOOTH 
By Annie Hurley, Mt. Carroll, IWinois 


A poultice of flour and alcohol soothes an ulcerated tooth 
or inflamed swelling wonderfully. 
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CURE FOR TICKLING IN THROAT 
By Mrs. J. L. Millard, Reno, Pennsylvania 


When troubled with a tickling sensation in the throat, 
take a small piece of borax in the mouth and let it dissolve. 


REMOVING BLOOD STAINS FROM CLOTH 
By Mrs. E. T. Griffith, Santa Rosa, California 


To remove blood from cloth, make a paste of starch with 
cold water, apply and place in the sun, and when dry it will 
rub off. It there is any particle of color left, repeat. 


FOR INDIGESTION 
By Miss S. J. Shaw, Garden Grove, lowa 


For indigestion, essence of peppermint rubbed on the 
pit of the stomach will give relief. 


BEE STINGS 


Nothing is better for bee stings than indigo moistened 
and rubbed on the wound. 


’ DON’T FORGET 
By Mrs. N. A. Combs, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


The importance of keeping the broom, carpet-sweeper 
and dust-cloth in good condition and thoroughly clean. 

Before using a broom, be sure that there is no hair, lint 
or dust adhering to it. Brush the broom with a small 
whisk, and pick off every foreign substance; beat on the 
edge of a step or board, in the open air. Occasionally 
rinse in water and stand on the handle to dry. 

Empty the carpet-sweeper and brush its bristles with a 
whisk or wing after each room is swept. 

When sweeping, spread a newspaper in a convenient 
place, out of all drafts of air, and on this place the dirt as 
you collect it with broom or carpet-swepeer; then fold and 
burn in the furnace. 

Begin dusting with a perfectly clean cloth, and keep it 
free from dust by frequently shaking it from an open wind- 
ow, being careful to hold it so that the dust will not blow 
back again into the room. 


BUYING CHINA-WARE 
By Max A. R. Brunner, Chicago, Illinois 


Under the name of china, or earthen-ware or porcelain, 
many inferior articles are sold which, besides, are often 
almost poisonous. It is advisable to write with ink upon 
the surface. If, after washing this off, and holding against 
the light. violet stains remain, it is a sign that the china 
contains too much lead, which is distinctly injurious to 
health. Such articles should not be bought. 


CANNING OR DRYING FRUIT 
By Miss Verna Johnston, Denson Springs, Texas 
When canning or drying fruit, drop the fruit into boiling 
water to which has been added potash (three tablespoons- 
ful to the gallon), when the peeling will slip off with slight 
rubbing. Lift out with skimmer into cold water, remove 
peeling, and your fruit is ready to cut from seed. 


SIMPLE REMEDY FOR CATARRH 
By Mrs. T. J. Bolt, Villisca, Iowa 
1 know from experience that a solution of salt and water 
will cure nasal catarrh. Dissolve a tablespoonful of salt 
in about a pint of water and snuff a little up the nose sev 
eral ti= 4 day until cured. 
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LIGHT BREAD RECIPE 
By Mattie Vance, Colttondale, Texas 


Take one cup of sweet milk, and to this add five cups 
of water (three cups of boiling and two of cold). Put in 
about one handful of finely sifted corn meal and add enough 
flour to make a stiff batter (not too stiff). Set this by the 
fire in a vessel of warm water, as early in the morning as 
possible, and if water rises to top in three or four hours, 
stir in a little more flour; then, after it rises, sift your flour, 
work it up, and add two teaspoonfuls of salt and one of 
soda. 


CURE FOR CHILBLAINS 
By Mrs. J. E. Page, Dexter, Maine 


Take a shovelful of red-hot coals, sprinkle a teaspoon- 
ful of cornmeal on the coals and hold the foot in the smoke. 
The second application will cure the worst case. 


CRUST FOR PUMPKIN PIES 


A good crust for pumpkin pies, and one that will not fall 
down, is made in the following manner:—A good table- 
spoonful of lard, one cup of boiling water, a scant teaspoon- 
ful of soda; let it boil together and stir flour in as soon as 
taken from the stove. This makes four pie crusts on medi- 
um-sized plates. 


HINTS FOR SHAVERS 
By A. M. H., Myrtle Creek, Oregon 


Keep a bottle of vaseline with your shaving set. Apply 
a very little to the face before lathering. You will get a nice 
lather, and it will require no rucbing in. You will be 
especially pleased to find how “light” your hand is, and 
how much better your face feels when you have finished. 

For hot or cold, hard or soft water, try the best glycerine 
soap for your shaving, and see if you don’t discard all other 
kinds. 


TO KEEP BEET AND CUCUMBER PICKLES 
By Mrs. J. O. Walker, Duluth, Michigan 
It may be interesting to hotel and restaurant keepers 
to learn that cucumber and beet pickles can ke kept on 
tables every day without molding, and without changing 
the vinegar on them, by adding one teaspoonful of salt to 
one pint of the liquid. 


ANOTHER CURE FOR INDIGESTION 
By Mrs. C. C., Irving, lowa 
One teaspoonful of glycerine in a little water immediately 
after meals will give almost instant relief. This is tried 
and true. : 
MENDING WOOLEN CLOTHING 


To mend woolen clothing, use ravelings of goods, and if 
neatly dove will be almost invisible. 


FIVE USEFUL HINTS 


1—It you punch a few holes in the bottoms of your pie 
tins, the pies will brown nicely on the bottom and the crusts 
ge et turpentine in your stove-blacking, and 
the blacking will stick better and give a nicer polish. 

3—If the steak is tough, pound it, then roll in flour and 
fry in pan in which you have browned a tablespoonfu! of 
butter. The flour keeps the juices in and the steak will 
be tender and of good flavor. 

4—When using cornstarch or flour for puddings, etc., 
mix with the sugar instead of with water or milk, and it 
will never be lumpy. 

s—To gather on a sewing machine, loosen the tension 
and lengthen the stitch. Then stitch, and you can then 
draw the upper thread and adjust the gathers as needed. 
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FADED LAWN DRESSES MADE WHITE 
By Mrs. J. C. Stratton, Creston, Iowa 


When a dimity or lawn dress becomes faded, it can be 
made pure white by boiling in water enough to cover, in 
which has been put two tablespoonfuls of cream of tartar. 


GROWING PAINS 
By Mary W. Sloo, Bruceville, Indiana 


Many a mother knows how the little ones cry with pain 
after a hard day’s play, and the little limbs are so tired; 
and perhaps the mother is tired, too. If she will take a 
half-pint of gasoline and half an ounce of camphor gum 
dissolved in it and bathe the parts effected, the results will 
be magical. Be careful—the gasoline is inflammable, and 
must not be used near an open fire or lamp. 


GRIDDLE CAKES WITHOUT GREASE 
By Miss E. H. Parsons, Los Angeles, California 


To fry griddle cakes without grease, cut a turnip in two, 
rub the hot pan with the flat surface of the turnip, and the 
batter will brown perfectly without burning. 


CURE FOR QUINSY SORE THROAT 
By Grace R. Eldredge, Columbus, Georgia 


Take ginger and moisten with the best camphor; put 
it on a cloth and apply on the outside as near the affected 
part as possible. 


-TO PURIFY THE AIR 


To freshen the air in an ill-smelling room, drop a few 
drops of oil of lavender in a glass of very hot water. An- 
other way is to take a piece of brown paper which has been 
soaked in saltpeter water and aliowed to dry. When oc- 
casion requires a piece of this is laid in a tin pan kept for 
the purpose (the coal scuttle will do), a handful of dried 
lavender flowers laid upon it, and a match applied. The 
aroma is particularly refreshing and agreeable. 


RELIEF FOR BURNING FEET 


To relieve burning feet first discard tight boots; then 
take one pint of bran and one ounce of bicarbonate of 
soda, put in a pail and add one gallon of hot water; when 
cool enough, soak your feet in this mixture for fifteen minu- 
tes. The relief is instantaneous. This must be repeated 
every night for a week, or perhaps more. The bran and 
bi-carbonate of soda should be made fresh after a week’s 
use. The burning sensation is produced by the pores of 
the skin being closed, so that the feet do not perspire. 


DOG BITE 


An aged forester has published the following in a Leipzig 
journal:—‘‘I do not wish to carry to my grave my much- 
proved cure for the bite of mad dogs, but will publish the 
same as the last service which I can offer to the world. 
Wash the wound perfectly clean with wine vinegar, and 
tepid water; then dry it. Afterward pour into the wound 
a few drops of muriatic acid; for mineral acids destroy the 
poison of the dog’s saliva.” 


WASHING VEILS AND LACES 
By M. C. E., Bozeman, Montana 


Put one rounding teaspoonful of borax in a pint of 
soapy water. Allow veils or laces to soak ng oy 
shake well about in it, but do not rub or Squeeze. Rinse 
until clear, putting one teaspoonful of sugar in last water. 
Squeeze gently and handle lightly while spreading on white 
cloth to dry, and the article so treated will be good as new. 
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CURE FOR FELON 
By N. E. C., Barton, Vermont 


Heat four spoonsful of vinegar and one spoonful of salt- 
peter together until dissolved, then thicken with wheat 
bran. Change poultices often, and in twenty-four hours 
it will draw to a head. : 


FOR RHEUMATISM 


Squeeze the juice of three lemons. Add one teaspoonful 
of soda and drink while foaming. Take in the morning 
and repeat at night, also the following morning and night. 


TOILET SOAP 


One can of potash, one quart of cold water, twenty cents 
worth of glycerine, three tablespoonsful of borax, one cup 
of almond meal, six pounds clean grease, one cup berga- 
mot. Put potash in cold water, add glycerine, borax, 
meal and oil after it is dissolved and cool. 

Let the grease be melted, not hot, and stir it into the mix- 
ture until it looks like cream. 

Pour into a pan. Cut in squares when quite hard. 


A GOOD COLD CREAM 


Six ounces oil of sweet almonds, one ounce spermaceti, 
one ounce white wax, two ounces lanolin. Heat the above 
and remove from the fire; beat with egg-beater, then add 
two teaspoonsful tincture benzoin and two drops attar of 
roses. Put into small jars, and when cool it is ready for 
use. 

OBSTINATE STAINS 


Obstinate fruit stains may be removed by taking three 
ounces of oxalic acid to one pint of water. Wet stain with 
solution, place over kettle of hot water and steam. Rinse 
well, the instani the stain disappears. Wet with ammonia 
to counteract acid. Rinse. 

Paint stains that are dry and old may be removed from 
cotton or woolen goods with chloroform. First cover the 
spots with olive oil or butter. 


WORTH REMEMBERING 


To relieve the smarting of a burn, cover with vaseline, 
then sprinkle thickly with flour, so as to form a paste over 
it. This keeps out the air, and stops the smarting almost 
instantly. 

A No. 1 flat paint brush makes an excellent thing to 
grease tins, gem pans, etc. 

A little cream of tartar or vinegar improves boiled frost- 
ing. It will not grain so readily, and will be more creamy 
and will not harden. 

A few drops of kerosene added to cooked starch will 
make clothes more glossy and will keep irons from sticking. 

A white straw hat may be cleansed to look like new by 
taking half an ounce of oxalic acid to one cup of water; 
Fg with an old tooth brush, rinsing in clean water, and 


PURIFYING WATER 


By E. L. S., Heuston, Texas 


An ounce of alum will purify a hogshead of foul water. 
Dwellers along the shores of the Mississippi river, before 
the filth of towns and cities was drained into it, were accus- 
tomed to using the water for all domestic purposes. The 
water was very muddy, but otherwise remarkably pure, 
It was the custom to tie a string around a piece of alum 
and whirl it around in a vessel of water, when the mud was 
quickly precipitated to the bottom of the vessel, leaving the 
water clear as crystal. 


TO WHITEN THE TEETH 
By Yello M. 


If, in addition to the daily brushing of the teeth ith 
some good soap, they are rubbed twice a week with aa 
mon table salt, they will be wonderfully whitened, 
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VIRTUES OF SALT 
By Mrs. Geo. F. Lester, Goldfield, Co!orado 


Salt puts out a fire in the chimney. 

Salt in the oven under baking tins will prevent scorch- 
ing on the bottom. 

Salt and vinegar will remove stains from discolored tea- 
cups. 
Salt and soda are excellent for bee stings and spider bites. 

Salt thrown on soot which has fallen on the carpet will 
prevent stains. 

Salt put on ink when freshly spilled on a carpet will re- 
move the spot. 

Salt thrown on a coal fire which is low will revive it. 

Salt used in sweeping carpets keeps out moths. 


KEEPS BUTTER WITHOUT ICE 
By M. R. T., Paris, Kentucky 


If circumstances are such that it is difficult to obtain ice, 
you may still keep your butter sweet and firm, even though 
you are without a cellar. 1f the butter is not too soft, roll 
it in a napkin and immerse it in flour. The result will be 
all that could be desired. If the butter is melted, put it in 
a bucket, place on the lid, and set in the flour, always being 
careful to keep it entirely covered with the flour. This is 
a method practiced by cowboys on ranches remote from 
centers of civilization, where ice cannot be had at any price. 


HEMMING LINEN 
By A. M. B., Fulton, New York 


When hem is ready for stitches, just turn it back and sew 
over and over, and when finished you have a much nicer 
hem. 

WASHING BLACK STOCKINGS 

If well shaken when right side out, turned and thoroughly 
shaken wrong side out, washed, well-rinsed, feet scalded, 
dried as soon as possible, and ironed on the wrong side, 
there cannot be any trouble about their fading. I have 
tried this plan with very good results. 


NEW USE FOR LAWN TIES 
By Margaret G. Norrell, Augusta, Georgia 


If your husband wears lawn ties of good quality, don’t 
throw them away. I use them in various ways, finishing 
off under-garments. Just now, I am ‘‘piping” a brown 
and white lawn with some of them. If I have no immedi- 
ate use for them, I roll up neatly and put away until wanted. 
They can also be used for ruffling. 


TO PREVENT BLOOD POISONING 
By M. H. B., Glidden, lowa 


Apply peroxide of hydrogen to the wound until it ceases 
to fizz; moisten bandage with same. Obtainable at all 
druggists, and ten cents’ worth will last several months. 
The wound heals quickly when it is used, as it kills all 
germs. It is used in hospitals after operations. 


ECZEMA CURE 


This has proved successful when bought remedies failed. 
One tablespoon each of starch, borax and fresh lard mixed 
to a stiff paste. Don’t wash sores, as water spreads them 
and makes them burn. 


SCRATCHY CHALK 


Teachers who have bother with scratchy chalk may ren- 
der it smooth and soft by placing it for a short time in a hot 
oven, or if this is not practicable, place on the top of the 
school-room stove when it is hot. 


PAIN KILLER 
By Mrs. D. K. Draper, Arlington Heights, Mlinois 


Recipe of an old physician who practiced in India 
through many cholera seasons. Sure cure for colicky 
pains in stomach and bowels. 

Oil of cloves, ‘60 drops; oil of cinnamon, 60 drops; 
oil of anise, 60 drops; oil of peppermint, 6c drops; alco- 
hol, four ounces. When oils are well cut, add laudanum 
10 drams; ether, 10 drams; capsicum, 6 drams; chloro- 
form, 6 drams. Dose, 30 to 60 drops in hot water. Cost 
is about fifty cents for one perscription; put up by any 
druggist. 


EXCELLENT CLEANSING OIL 
Mrs. E. M. Klink, Portland, Oregon 


An excellent cleansing oil is composed of two parts lin- 
seed oil to one of turpentine. Put a few drops on a woolen 
cloth to wipe up painted or stained floors; it keeps them 
glossy and beautiful. Will also remove scratches or 
marred spots. Will clean zinc, nickle and porcelain. 


SODA IN CRANBERRIES 


If a pinch of soda is added to cranberries when stewing, 
the flavor is much improved. 


WHEN BABY CHOKES 
By Mrs. J. T. Douglas, Seim, So. Dakota 


Don’t beat the baby on the back when it chokes, but 
raise its left hand above its head. 


USE THE MEAT GRINDER 

Use the meat grinder when you need bread crumbs. 

Let the children run the grains of pop-corn which did 
not pop, through the meat grinder, and scraps of meat and 
browned egg shells finely chopped added to this, will make 
hens lay. 

The meat chopper is splendid for dry hash and old- 
fashioned cabbage slaw. 


COOKING BACON 
By Mabel A. Moorehead, No. Webster, Indiana 


When frying bacon, put a teaspoonful of Orleans mo- 
lasses in the pan in which the bacon is fried. It comes out 
crisp, brown and sweet and devoid of that strong flavor 
which usually characterizes it. 


NEW WAY TO FLAVOR CAKE 
By Aunt Milla, Albion, Michigan 


If one has a rose geranium among their house plants, 
let them try this. When next making a white cake use no 
extract. Instead, place one medium-sized leaf in the cen - 
ter of buttered bake tin, over which put a tissue paper— 
also greased—then pour in cake batter. When baked, it 
will have the flavor of rose extract and print of leaf on the 
bottom of the cake. 


USE PEPPERMINT OIL 


Annoint a burn with peppermint oil, which cools after 
a momentary stinging sensation. Peppermint oil is also 
excellent as an inhalant for colds. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LEMON EXTRACT 


Any housewife can make her own lemon extract. Cut 
off the thin yellow skin of two fresh lemons; put into a 
jelly tumbler and fill nearly full of first class alcohol; cover, 
and let stand several days before pouring off into empty 
extract bottles for use. 
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